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WANDERINGS THROUGH LONDON.* 


HESE volumes, the production 

of a German resident of London, 
have created a strong sensation in 
the author’s native country. Por- 
tions of them, and even whole 
chapters, have found their way 
into the columns of Berlin jour- 
nals and the pages of Leipzig peri- 
odicals. The press has canvassed 
their merits at great length and with 
little prejudice. The German pub- 
lic generally have read the book— 
but since the people of that count 
read all books, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, there is nothing very extra- 
ordinary in this last circumstance. 
But they have bought it too, and that 
isa — fact, andan unequivocal sign 
of the highest interest on the part of 
that book-borrowing nation. 

There is no dearth of German 
literature on the same subject. Eng- 
land and the English have been a 
leasing theme to the pens of travel- 
ng professors and strong-minded 
women. To mention the names of 

later tourists only, the Germans 
exult greatly when they talk of the 
exploring expeditions of Raumer, 
Conig, and Carus—of Ida Hahn and 
Fanny Lewald. Each of these tra- 
vellers and writers considered Eng- 
land from a different point of view, 
and it is the comparing these various 
points of view, the inquiring into 
their causes, and the analyzing their 
results, which forms one of the chief 
delights of the German mind in the 
sarge of works of foreign travel. 
hat these writers, especially the 
two ladies, described what they felt 
“rather than what they saw—that 
their works are journals of what 
happened to them in England, rather 
than a record of England and the 
English at the time of their visiting 
this country, was in no manner ob- 
jected to by the public for which 
their works were destined. On the 
contrary, the Germans, who are s0 
fond of accusing themselves of a 
want of ‘nationality,’ are pre-emi- 
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nent for a peculiar species of national 
vanity—a kind of placid conceit, 
which makes the reception which 
any of their lettered countrymen 
meet with abroad a subject of thrill- 
ing interest to every individual 
Teuton. Writers as a class are not 
generally deficient in vanity, and 
travellers, from the days of Sir John 
Mandeville and Herr Urian take an 
honest pleasure in recounting their 
own personal adventures. The Ger- 
man writers to whom we allude have 
strong encouragement and provoca- 
tion to plead in extenuation of their 
guilt, ifit be objected to them that, 
instead of describing England as 
they found it, they have wasted 
much valuable time and still more 
valuable paper in describing how 
England found them. 

now thyself is the first postulate 
of true wisdom. For the advance- 
ment of this self-knowledge the ac- 
count which foreigners give of our 
sayings and doings cannot be indif- 
ferent tous. But of course it would 
be unreasonable to suppose any one 
in this country to care one straw 
about what Sir Humdrum Hicky 
said to Dr. Carus about Géthe, or 
what Dr. Carus replied to Sir Hum- 
drum’s sapient remarks. Nor can 
we be expected to feel any strong 
interest in the description of the 
parties to which Miss Fanny Lewald 
was invited, and the compliments 
which were paid her. All these 
matters we must leave to the Ger- 
mans, who, no doubt, enjoy them 
very much, because they prove that 
there are Sir Humdrums in Eng- 
land who have heard of Géthe, and 
that the ‘proud Englishmen’ stand 
so much in awe of a German she- 
author that they actually labour 
hard to pay her a compliment. And 
it is exactly because Herr Schlesin- 
ger’s book is so vastly different from 
the productions to which we have 
alluded that we note its success 
in Germany with some degree of 
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A writer who is evi- 
dently enamoured of English life 
and English manners, and who, 
moreover, is continually lancing 
smart inuendoes and sly hits at his 
Teutonic countrymen, might in rea- 
son be despised by the admirers of 
Ida Hahn and Fanny Lewald. What 
we admire most in the German mind, 
but what we can never understand, 
is its impartial voracity. 

The Germans, like most foreign 
nations, form very strange ideas on 
England and the English. They do 
not indeed, like the et believe 
that we send our wives to Smith- 
field, and that a Milord Anglais 

s out his existence in apea-jacket 
and water-boots, by the side of a 
fierce bulldog. Nor do they, like 
the Spaniards and some Italians, 
imagine that nature has endowed 
Englishmen with those interesting 
continuations of the spinal vertebra 
which in the case of quadrupeds are 
known by the name of tails. All 
these vulgar errors have long since 
been contacted from the ‘German 
mind.’ Thanks to Lord ‘Byron's 
‘ Peasant girls with deep blue eyes,’ 
and the English Exodus up the 
Rhine, our German cousins know by 
thistime that there is some difference 
between a prize-fighter and a here- 
ditary legislator, and that an Eng- 
lishman can sit down without any 
more ado than the heaviest pro- 
fessor that ever was an ornament 
andanencumbrancetoa college chair. 
But setting aside these gross and 
vulgar errors, there is no denying 
that the homebred German’s ideas of 
this country are generally of a des- 
cription which we would not on any 
account call ‘muddy,’ if it were 
possible to find a more appropriate 
epithet. Mr. Schlesinger we see, 
is of the same opinion, for in lan- 
guage more elegant and guarded he 
says: 

London, the capital of the British 
Islands, was first discovered in the year 
of grace 1851. Stray travellers from the 
Continent, bankers, vagabonds, and di- 
plomatists have, indeed, from time 
to time given some disconnected and 
fabulous accounts of the greatness, the 

. wealth, the industry, and the politics of 
this monstrous city. But it was too far 
off, and its phases of development were 
not sufficiently connected with the events 
of continental history, to make it what 
Paris long has been—a favourite resort 


astonishment. 
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of tourists, and an object of anxious 
thought and profound study. 


Hazy and indistinct as the Ger- 
man’s views are of England, and es- 
pecially of London, his first unequivo- 
cal sensation on British ground is a 
feeling of strong aversion. A Ger- 
man newly imported ‘ ex Triton,’ or 
‘ex Batavier,’is the most wretched 
of all wretched beings. He dislikes 
the country, he dislikes the climate, 
he dislikes the people, he dislikes all 
andeverything. A German in Paris 
thinks it is his duty to be delighted. 
A German in the first days and 
weeks of his London existence waxes 
a hot patriot, and scorns Britannia 
though, or rather just because she 
rules the waves. This peculiarity of 
his countrymen could not escape so 
acute an observer as Dr. Schlesinger, 
who throughout his book embodies 
German violence and hatred of Eng- 
lish greatness in his Doctor Keif, a 
fanciful personage, who left, or is 
assumed to have left Germany, to 
escape from political persecution, 
and who comes to England for the 
express purpose it would appear of 
abusing everything. 


‘Are you aware, honourable and 
honoured Sir John,’ said Dr. Keif, as he 
moved his chair nearer to the fire, ‘ are 
you aware that I feel strongly tempted 
to hate this country of yours ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Sir John, with a 
slight elongation of his face. ‘ Indeed, 
sir, you are quick of feelings. You have 
been exactly two hours in London. 
Wait, compare, and judge. There are 
thousandsof yourcountrymen in London, 
and none of them ever think of going 
back to Germany.’ 

‘ And for good reasons too !’ muttered 
the Doctor. 

‘MaylI ask,’ said Sir John, after a 
short pause, ‘what can have shocked 
you in England within two hours after 
your arrival ? 

‘Look at this cigar, sir. It won't 
burn, it smells badly, it drops its ashes, 
and costs four times as much as a decent 
cigar in my own country. Do you 
call this a country’? Can you, in the 
face of this villanous cigar, muster the 
courage to talk to me of your Govern- 
ment and your constitution ? This cigar, 
sir, proves that your boested civilization is 
barbarity, that your Cobden isa humbug, 
and your Free-trade a monstrous sham !’ 

‘ Does it indeed prove all that? — 
well, Sir German,’ cried Sir John, wi 
a futile attempt to imitate the martial 
and inquisitorial bearing of an Austrian 
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gensdarme. ‘Come, show me your pass- 
port: did any one ask for it? Did 
they send you to the Guildhall for a carte 
desureté? Have the police expelled you 
from London? It is either one thing or 
the other. It’s either sterling liberty 
and cabbage-leaf cigars, or real Ha- 
vanahs and all the miseries of your police. 
Take your choice, sir.’ 

‘But I cannot take my choice, sir !’ 
cried Dr. Keif. ‘They have hunted me, 
as you would hunt a fox, across all their 
fences of boundary lines to the shores of 
the ocean, and into the very maws of 
that green-eyed monster sea-sickness, 
which cast me forth vomiting on this 
barbarous island, where men smoke 
lettuce and call it tobacco!’ Saying 
which the Doctor flung his cigar into 
the grate, and sang: ‘Was ist das 
Deutschen Vaterland ? 

Sir John, the type of the English 

entleman of the old school, and 

r. Keif—sensible, gentle, and 
learned, but violent withal, and 
strong in denunciations of England 
—these two are Mr. Schlesinger’s 
companions in his Town Travels. 
The very word shows that the 
writer knew what he was about. A 
man cannot walk through London 
as he would through continental 
towns, visiting all the lions, and 
getting up a fair idea of what the 
place 1s in the course of a gentle 

romenade between breakfast and 

inner. ‘To see London, and to see 
it well, requires a number of excur- 
sions into various parts of the town ; 
to understand it is impossible, with- 
out a deal of time and applica- 
tion. We propose accompanying 
the trio in their excursions, noting 
what they note, and listening to 
their opinions whenever any sight or 
accident calls them forth. But in 
doing this, we claim a reviewer's 
privilege in selecting those scenes 
and journeys which appear most 
amusing and instructive, while we 
utterly neglect others. The finest 
and grandest view, undoubtedly, is 
the view of the Thames from London 
Bridge downwards, and the scene 
which bursts upon the delighted 
eyes of the three friends as they are 
reparing to take the steamer to 

reenwich :— 

What an astounding spectacle the 
Thames presents at this very point below 
London Bridge! especially in autumn, 
when the great merchantmen, heavily 
laden, entering fromall parts of the world, 
fling their bales and casks on the shore, 


The Thames at London. Bridge. 
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from whence a thousand channels of 
trade convey them to and distribute them 
over the whole of the earth; in au- 
tumn, I say, this part of the river pre- 
sents a spectacle of a mighty, astounding 
activity, with which no other river on 


earth can vie. The vessels are crowded 
together by fifties and hundreds on 
either side. Colossal steamers, running 
between the coast-towns of France, Ger- 
many, and Scotland, have here dropped 
their anchors, waiting, until the days of 
their return, for passengers and mer- 
chandize. Their little boats dance on 
the waves ; their funnels are cold and 
smokeless ; their furnace is extinct. 
Sailors walk to and fro on the decks, 
looking wistfully at the varying pano- 
rama of London life. In a semicircle 
round these steamers are the black ships 
of the North. They are black all over : 
the decks, the bows, the sides, the rig- 
ging, and the crew, have all the sme 
dusky hue. These vessels carry the 
black diamonds of England—they are 
colliers from Newcastle. The industrial 
and political greatness of England springs 
from the depths of those coal-mines. 
Deprive the British islands of their coal, 
give them gold, silver, diamonds instead, 
fill their mines with all the coins that 
the kings of this earth ever minted since 
the creation of the world,—no matter, 
not these, not all the untold treasures 
of Australia Felix, would supply that 
living spark which slumbers in the coal. 
Without their inexhaustible coal-mines, 
the English nation would still be what 
they were a thousand years ago, an 
island-people, poor, weak, and neg- 
lected, like the Norwegians. 

It is so easy to find fault with God 
and nature, instead of our own dear 
selves. Do me the favour to look at 
this earth of ours. Of all zones, climes, 
and countries, how few, how very few 
there are without some unacknowledged 
treasure, which, if properly appreciated, 
would make the fortune of a nation! 
Are the British Nature’s favourites? Is 
their climate more genial, their soil more 
fertile, than those of the countries we 
and others live in? No! but the differ- 
ence lies in the use which the English 
have made of the gifts and opportunities 
common to all. Their soil produces the 
finest crops in Europe ; a grain of British 
wheat might be picked out of a thousand 
grains of continental wheat. Out of 
their coal-mines they have raised the 
greatest industrial empire that the world 
ever knew. Of the stormy channel and 
the ocean which beat against their rocky 
coasts, they have made bridges, on which 
their spirit of enterprise careers and do- 
mineers over all the world. Water, 
earth, air, and fire! from these elements 
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sprang the greatness of England. They 
are common to all, but those who know 
how to convert them into power, pros- 
perity, and comfort, are justly reputed 
the most practical of all nations. 

On their progress down the river 
the party are alarmed by the ‘ danger 
of the Thames’ :— 

Those who never sailed on the Thames 
can form no idea of the number of black- 
funnelled monsters, yclept steamers, 
which continually are whisking past 
one-another. There is just one steering 
right down upon us, and, within another 
second, she will run us down! Well 
done ! She turns aside, and rushes past. 
But, scarcely is the danger over, when 
another monster of the deep comes pad- 
dling on. And a large schooner is 
wedging its way between us and the 
said monster of the deep; and, on our 
right, there is an awkward Dutchman, 
just swinging round on his anchor ; and, 
on our left, there is a lubber of a collier, 
with its gunwales just sticking out of 
the water; and there, goodness gracious ! 
there it is, a very nutshell of a boat, and 
two women in it, passing close under our 
bows. I really don’t know why we did 
not upset them, and why the others did 
not run into us. That nutshell ofa boat 
had a narrow escape among the steamers, 
and those women were fully aware of it, 
and there is no end of accidents, and yet 
those people will row across the river ! 

It is a perfect blessing that the English 
know better than anybody how to steer 
a vessel under difficulties. Look at the 
man at the wheel! Immovable, with 
his head bent forwards, his eyes directed 
to the ship’s course, his hands ready to 
turn the wheel ; that fellow knows what 
steering on the Thames is! To all ap- 
pearance, it is not near so difficult as 
rope-dancing, but I say it’s worse than 
rope-dancing ; it requires the most con- 
summate address, and then there’s the 
responsibility! The sailors of all na- 
tions stand in great awe of the London 
Thames, They navigate their vessels to 
the East Indies, they weather the storms 
of the Cape, and think nothing of its 
blowing ‘great guns;’ but none of them 
would undertake to steer a vessel from 
Blackwall to London-bridge. ‘It’s too 
crowded for us,’ they say ; and the little 
nutshells of steamers are enough to 
make an honest sailor giddy, and the 
river is so narrow. If you fancy you 
are clear of all difficulties, and can go 
on, there’s sure to be some impertinent 
little boat in the way. Turn to the 
right! Why there’s not space for a 
starved herring to float in! 

The steamer is crowded, of course; 
all Thames steamers are. The two 
foreigners and Sir John, who acts 
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as their Mentor, have a good oppor- 
tunity of watching an English crowd. 
In Germany, the various ranks and 
classes of society are still distin- 
ished by their dress; but in a Lon- 
on steamer thetravellerssee nothing 
but smart bonnets and silk dresses, 
black coats and clean shirts—the 
common livery of gentility. It is 
the same in London streets, and a 
German may be led into awkward 
mistakes :— 

A man in a black dress-coat, hat, and 
white cravat, hurrying through London 
streets early in the morning is not, as a 
raw German would fancy, a professor 
going to his lecture-room, or an attaché 
on the track of some diplomatic mystery. 
No! if you were to pick the pocket of 
that solemn individual you would find in 
it a soap-box, strap, and razor ; he isa 
barber, or as the case may be, a man- 
milliner, or waiter, or shoemaker. 
Many an omnibus driver sports his white 
neckcloth from the box. In Paris, they 
say, a black coat and affability will give 
you the entrée of the most fashionable 
saloons. In London, men in black dress- 
coats make their entrée now and then 
into the sewers, and that too without 
being in the least affable. 


A ‘genteel’ looking couple, who 
on closer examination are identified 
as Dr. Keif’s tailor and the said 
tailor’s sweetheart, are adduced as 
a practical demonstration of the 
above sweeping theory. They serve 
another purpose, too, by giving Dr. 
Keif an opportunity to descant on 
the freedom of manners in England, 
as compared with the manners of 
the Continent :— 

‘They are about to be married,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘ going out for a day’s plea- 
sure at Greenwich; honest, decent 
people those. That is what I like in 
English eee that it cares for trifles 
only. That girl’s father and mother— 
honest and decent people I tell you— 
have no objection to her gadding about 
for whole days and half the nights too 
under the protection of her ‘ Briiutigam.’ 
They walk in the park, sit under the 
trees, talk of love, marriage, house- 
keeping, Morrison’s pills, and other 
interesting subjects, eating cold beef and 
hot mustard all the while! And in the 
end there’s an honest marriage without 
dishonest antecedents, In Germany such 
excursions would be suspicious in the 
extreme. Where is the prudery, I 
should like toknow ? ‘Well, well !’ said 
the Doctor, shaking his head, ‘it’s the 
nature of the people.’ 

Whereupon Sir John protests 
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that one half of the decency is owing 
to the stiffness and whiteness of the 
cravats. * Choke a man with a white 
tie, squeeze him tight in a black 
coat, and he must needs be prudent, 
calculating, and respectab e. It’s 
no merit, sir; he can’t help it!’ 
Leaving the question of the mo- 
ralities of the dressing-room to be 
decided between Sir John and the 
waiters of Haymarket taverns, we 
hurry on to Greenwich, and take 
note of the admiration with which 
the foreigners contemplate the Hos- 
pital and those comfortable blue- 
coated and brass-buttoned invalids : 


Take the most gifted of our continen- 
tal architects. Lead him blindfold to 
this terrace and show him this splendid 
building. He will at once tell you that 
this is and must be a royal palace. How 
could he ever suspect that all this splen- 
dour of columns and cupolas is destined 
to shelter a couple of thousands of poor 
decrepit sailors? But that it does shelter 
them is honourable to the founders and 
to the English nation ! 


Comparisons are odious, but for 
once we must follow our author 
into one of them :— 


Go to Germany. Inquire in the 
largest and most powerful states what 
they have done for their disabled soldiers? 
There is an Hotel of Invalides at Vienna, 
for Austria too has her mutilated living 
monuments of her Napoleonian and of 
other wars. But compare that Austrian 
‘Invaliden-Haus’ with this asylum for 
British sailors. A low, unwholesome 
site, court-yards alike inaccessible to sun, 
light, and air, cloistered corridors, bare, 
uncomfortable chambers, vast, chilly 
saloons, and a population of old soldiers, 
stinted in the merest necessaries of life 
Go to Prussia, that military 
kingdom, walk about in that splendid 
city of Berlin, and do not formercy’s sake 
— your penny to those old men in 
shabby uniforms with medals dangling 
from their buttonholes, who hold out their 
caps with one hand while they grind 
old rickety organs with the other—if 
indeed they have two hands left. Those 
are the veterans who made Prussia great 
and powerful, and in return for their 
services they have the inestimable privi- 
lege of begging pence from travelling 
Englishmen! In those days of Corsi- 
can tribulation, England too sent her 
forces to the battle fields of the con- 
tinent. England fought not only with 
subsidies, but with her armies and fleets 
also, thus much is clearly shown in his- 
tory, by the monuments which have been 
erected to the Duke of Wellington, and 
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by the two great hospitals of Greenwich 
and Chelsea. Those two hospitals, de- 
voted to the disabled heroes of the navy 
and army, give incontestable proof of 
the grateful kindliness of feeling with 
which the English nation honours its old 
soldiers, England treats her cripples as 
a mother would her sick and ailing chil- 
dren. The architectural splendours of 
Greenwich Hospital are by no means 
destined to hide poverty and misery 
within. The gates are open. Youmay 
walk through the refectories, the kit- 
chens, the sitting and sleeping rooms. 
Wait until the ‘ old gentlemen’ sit down 
to their dinner, eat a piece of their meat, 
smoke a pipe of their tobacco, take a 
pinch from their snuff-boxes, admire the 
irreproachable whiteness of their cravats, 
take a seat at their side on the green 
benches which stand on the smooth lawn, 
from whence they view the Thames, its 
sails, masts, and flags, the cherished 
scenes of their early career. Talk to 
them. They like to fight their battles 
over again in conversation, and will tell 
you whether they have to complain of 
the ingratitude of their country, and 
which is best (no matter how disgusted 
our German enthusiasts would be at the 
mere idea) to be paid so and so much per 
limb, or to starve on the general dietary 
of an Austrian ‘Invaliden-Haus,’ or rot in 
the streets of Berlin on an annual allow- 
ance which would hardly suffice to find a 
Greenwich pensioner in tobacco and 
snuff. 

Dr. Schlesinger ae nothing of 
the different principles of govern- 
ment on which the treatment of dis- 
abled soldiers here and on the Conti- 
nent is based. We pay certain of 
our countrymen to fight the battles 
of England and uphold her great- 
ness; if we did not take good care 
of the old men that are past service, 
we should find no young ones to 
enter it. Continental armies are 
based on the principle of divine 
right; people enter them on com- 
— for even their volunteers 

ut anticipate the common lot of 
every subject. If disabled in the 
service, their master owes them no 
debt ; they have no claim upon him, 
and whatever little they get they 
ought to be thankful for. These 
are, of course, neither Dr. Schlesin- 
ger’s opinions, nor are they our own ; 
they are part of the political system 
which prevails throughout Europe, 
with the sole exception of England. 
It is true that the temporary ascen- 
dancy of that system is owing to 
the gross follies of the continental 
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liberals of all shades, who, in their 
aspirations after freedom, went far- 
ther and soared higher than it was 
prudent to go andtosoar. Some of 
these men thought of getting rid of 
oppressive authority by a general 
razzia against all law: they scouted 
order as the offspring of tyranny ; 
they believed that freedom was to 
be secured by the charter of a con- 
stitution, and that if a nation would 
but expel its King it might have 
self-government as a matter of 
course. The defeat of these well- 
meaning but silly men, and the as- 
eendancy of absolutism, have driven 
the liberals by hundreds to England, 
where they may instruct them- 
selves and reconsider their 
litical theories. The result, with a 
few lamentable exceptions, has been 
that these hot-headed German re- 

ublicans of 1848 and 1849 have 

ecome milder, better, and more 
practical men. What struck them 
most, and what strikes every fo- 
reigner of every degree on his arri- 
val in England, is that the affairs of 
life are carried on without any active 
intervention of the police. The 
want of a passport system is a great 
fact, and fow Reckguann can realize 
the idea :— 


That we should be allowed to 
come into this country, and go from one 
part of it to another without any 
one asking us a question, makes some 
of my countrymen doubt whether their 
lives and properties are altogether safe 
in England. A certain Berlin professor, 
I am told, got quite angry on the subject. 
‘A man goes about in England,’ said he, 
‘exactly as if he were disowned by so- 
ciety and removed from within the pale 
of it. The very dogs of Berlin are more 
respected! At least, they have their 
numbers, and are entered in the Dog- 
book (Hundebuch) at the police office. 
While in England, none but thieves can 
feel comfortable, since thieves alone are 
in a manner noticed by the police.’ 


Again, nothing is more astonish- 
ing to a foreigner than that the 
ice should now and then lend a 
elping hand in the lesser emergen- 
cies of street life :— 


‘Look there !’ a fine strapping fellow 
crossing the street with a child in his 
arms. The child is trembling as an 
aspen leaf, for it was just on the point 
of getting under a wheel. That fine 
fellow has taken her up, and now you 
see he crosses again and fetches the little 
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girl’s mother, who stands bewildered with 
the danger, and whom he conducts in 

safety to the opposite pavement. Who 

is the kind man? His dress is decent, 

like that of a citizen, but it is peculiar, © 
and differs from the dress of ordinary 

men. Coat and trousers of blue cloth, 

a number and a letter embroidered on 

his collar ; a pink ribbon and buckle on 

his arm; a hat with oilskin top, and 

white gloves—rather a rarity in the dirty 

atmosphere of London. That man isa 

policeman, a well got up and improved 

edition of our own German ‘ Polizei- 

diener,’ those scarecrows with sticks, 

sabres, and other military acoutrements, 

standing at the street-corners of German 

capitals, and spoiling the tempers of 
honest men as well as of thieves. 


Comparisons like these offer 
themselves at every step, and the 
result is that heat Geass Radical, 
after a lengthened residence in Eng- 
land, becomes the most conservative 
of citizens and the most loyal of 
subjects. And since for the Ger- 
man mind there is no such thing as 
an isolated fact—since a German 
must generalize and philosophize on 
every fresh impression he receives 
—the conversion from extreme to 
moderate ideas is made the basis of 
asystem. Thisis beautifully shown 
in the volumes before us by the con- 
version of the republican Dr. Keif:— 


‘ Since you will talk of the Exhibition,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘I will tell you of the 
1st of May, the day the Queen opened 
it. You must have read, when it 
once became known that the Lady Vic- 
toria in her own little person intended 
to open that Great Exhibition, that a 
rush was made on the season-tickets, 
however dear they were. The wicked 
on the Continent smiled at this ‘pe- 
dantic, antiquated, and unseasonabie 
loyalty of the British people.’ Those 
were the very words the miscreants 
printed in their papers. I hope they 
wont do so again, and protest against 
such language. I am free to confess 
there is much childish harmlessness and 
practical calculation in this loyalty. But 
if it were innate in the English, as some 
ninnies have had the simplicity to be- 
lieve,—if it were a gift of nature, such 
as fine eyes, or a humped back, or a free 
native country, then I say it would be 
void of all moral meaning. But it is not 
the result of thoughtless stupidity, for 
the Anglo-Saxon race is not a race of 
idiots. And the history of England 
shows that this British loyalty is not the 
creature of habit and education ; nor is 
it perpetuated by climatic causes, as 
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Cretinism in Styria. English loyalty is 
the expression of conscious respect for 
the principles of monarchy, when wor- 
thily represented. Queen Victoria has 
neither the energy of Catherine of Rus- 
sia nor the genius of Maria Theresa, 
But, in her principles of Government, 
she has always been just to the voice of 
the majority; she is a Constitutional 
Queen, such as the Queen of England 
should be. Let no man tell me that she 
must be so, that she cannot be otherwise, 
even if she would. She cannot, indeed, 
send her Ministers and the members of 
the opposition to Botany Bay, nor can 
she stifle the Radical press, or overthrow 
the Constitution; but a queen who may 
select her Ministers, dissolve her Parlia- 
ment, and create peers, has a great deal 
of power todo evil. English royalty isnot 
altogether such a farce as the Germans 
generally believe. That Queen Victoria 
uses her power for good is her merit, 
and, because she does so, hers is the 
most fortunate head of all the heads 
whom fate burdened with a golden 
crown : she is worshipped, adored, idol- 
ized by millions, who think it the 
greatest happiness to look at her face. 
I wish you had been here on that memo- 
rable Ist of May! I wish you had seen 
this park and the people—and well- 
dressed people, too, thronging Rotten- 
row, to see the Queen go by. The park 
was black with them. You saw nothing 
but heads to the very tree-tops, They 
risked their lives for the Queen, for all 
the world as if they had been the most 
accomplished of courtiers. The whole of 
the public were mad, excepting myself 
and Her Majesty.’ 

‘ My dear Doctor, what a splendid op- 
portunity for you to make a revolu- 
tionary speech to so large an assembly.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said the doctor, ‘a 
capital opening for a martyr to the 
cause. How fast the pop would 
have torn me to pieces! But, seriously 
speaking, I am not the man I used to 
be. On this island, you doff the revolu- 
tionary garment, as snakes do their 
enamelled skin, When fresh from Ger- 
many, I was red and shaggy, as Esau of 
old, for on the other side of the channel, 
affairs were really too lamentable and 
disgraceful. But, after my first four weeks 
among these smooth-shaved and really 
Constitutionally-governed barbarians, I 
too became smooth and mannerly as 
Jacob, the patriarch. Another year 
will make me a Constitutional Mo- 
narchist, and a score of years or s0 
will make me an Absolutist of Monta- 
lembert’s stamp. Isn't it disgusting ? 
This impertinently carefully observed 
Constitutionalism of the English tears 
my Republican toga into shreds, as day 
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follows day. Only think,’ continued 
the Doctor, ‘ of addressing revolutionary 
observations to these contented English- 
men! It’s the most insane idea that I 
ever heard of. Are revolutions to be 
stamped out of the soil ?_ Can they thrive 
without sunlight and rain, without pro- 
vocation from the higher regions? The 
mob of our stamp has never yet made a 
revolution. Kings make them. Of 
course, they know not what they do.’ 


All this is very satisfactory. It 
is pleasant to hear such remarks 
from foreign lips; it is pleasant to 
know that they are true; and to 
those who value the peace of the 
world, it is comforting to understand 
that continental revolutionists are 
not revolutionists guand méme, that 
they may have been mistaken in the 
means, but that the object they had 
in view was neither anarchy nor 
communism, but simply that degree 
of rational liberty and national inde- 
ee which Englishmen enjoy. 

ow distant continental nations— 
the Germans, for instance—are from 
that liberty, is apparent to all those 
who watched the course of the last 
revolutions, and marked the dupli- 
city with which the Governments 
met the outbreak, and the cruelty 
with which at a later period they 
avenged their defeat. The bullet- 
proof shutters of Apsley House re- 
mind Dr. Schlesinger of the riots of 
the Reform Bill. England, too, had 
her popular commotions and violent 
outbreaks, but how did the Govern- 
ment of the day deal with the rioters 
and the nation ? 


Did they at once declare that the 
British people were unfit for liberal in- 
stitutions, merely because the violence 
of the catastrophe gave a temporary as- 
cendancy to a few thousand hot-headed 
mad-caps? Did they proclaim the state 
of siege? Did they fetter the press? 
Did they invade and search the houses 
of the citizens? Were citizens tried by 
courts-martial ? Were punishments in- 
flicted for political opinions and 
thoughts? Did malice go hand in hand 
with justice ? Nothing of the kind! The 
incendiaries were arrested wherever they 
could be caught, but no one on either 
side of the Channel ever thought of say- 
ing that the British nation was not ripe 
for freedom! 


And what was the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s conduct when the mob as- 
sailed Apsley House? A continen- 
tal general would either have run 
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away or he would have sent an army 
against the rioters. The Duke— 
but let us hear Dr. Schlesinger :— 

He barricaded his house to the best 
of his abilities. The old soldier stood up 
to defend his home and his person. He, 
the Field-Marshal of all European coun- 
tries, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army—he did not give orders that the 
drums should beat, and the soldiers fire 
at the misguided populace. But, when 
the storm was over, he had bullet-proof 
shutters made to his windows, and those 
shutters he kept closed, that the people 
might never forget their brutal attack 
upon the old lion. 


There is one feature in the Eng- 
lish character to which Dr. Schle- 
singer, though a great admirer of 
this country, cannot be reconciled : 
it is our prejudice against foreigners. 
It is his opinion that our patriotism 
makes us narrow-minded and unjust. 
A great deal, as Sir Roger de 
Coverley wisely observed, may be 
argued on either side, but our office 
is to report on the author's opinions, 
not to refute them :— 


The ancient Greeks (says Dr. Schlesin- 
ger) spoke of all other nations on the 
of the earth as ‘barbarians,’ and, 
for a period, I believe, they were quite 
right. It is said, whether truly or falsely 
I will not here investigate, but it is said 
that every Englishman thanks God, in 
his morning prayers, that he has not 
been created a foreigner. ‘He is a 
foreigner, but he is a very nice man ;— 
a very gentlemanly foreigner, indeed ;— 
What a pity he is a foreigner!’ Offen- 
sive compliments of this sort fall very 
fluently from English lips. The tone of 
pity, contempt, or condescension, in 
which these disagreeable words are pro- 
nounced, is applied not only with respect 
to the foreigner, but also to the produce 
of his country..... Bad cherries or 
plums are at once declared to be 
‘foreign, —they must come from 
France, Belgium, or Holland. English 
fruit is never bad. When our cook 
opens an egg which offends her olfactory 
nerves, and when she flings it indignantly 
into the waste-hole, she accompanies the 
action with a sneering hiss of ‘ foreign !’ 
That wretched egg has been laid by a 
Dutch hen. Of course it has, and pro- 
bably the passage from Holland was too 
long and stormy. But, alas! all Dutch 
hens come into evil repute ; it is at once 
understood that foreign hens must lay 
bad eggs. 
We a at once plead guilty to 
the fact of entertaining a disagree- 
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able prejudice of the*kind Dr. 
Schlesinger mentions. The miracle 
is, not that this should have struck 


him, but that none of the foreign 
tourists, whose works we have read, 
should allude to such a prejudice, 
eager as they all are to find fault with 
England and the English. Indeed, 
we haveattimes actually envied these 
foreign tourists. They tell us they 
were everywhere received with the 

eatest respect, and treated with a 
Sele and attention of which we 
never believed our countrymen 
capable. Every one was anxious to 
make their acquaintance, every one 
admired their manners, and was 
charmed with their peculiarities ; all 
houses were open tothem. In short, 
it seemed quite absurd that they 
did now oat then say a word or two 
about the stiffness of our manners 
and the inaccessibility of our 
houses. Who on earth could have 
told them whatwe really are? or did 
they, indeed, find us less prevenant 
and accessible than they would make 
their readers believe? Were they, 
though offended, yet too vain to 
mention the cause of offence? We 
suspect that much of the bitterness 
of abuse which foreign books contain 
on England and the English will be 
found to have oscommerce’ by their 
authors being treated in this country 
with less consideration than they 
believed due to their merits. But of 
course they could never avow sucha 
thing! r. Schlesinger is more 
candid; he admits that the position 
of a foreigner in England is not envi- 
able, and his raillery on the subject, 
however good-natured, is still severe. 
But since he vents his displeasure 
instead of bottling it up, he can 
afford to be just on other occasions. 
He does not spare our national weak- 
ness, but his very diatribes against 
it are so flattering, that we make no 
excuse for transcribing them :— 

No one ought to claim all honour and 
giory for him and his. The people of 
this beautiful island have the inestimable 
treasures of liberty, power, and honour. 
England is an unconquerable fortress, a 
charming garden fenced in by the ocean 
and by rocks; her tranquil safety is 
cheap at any price! No poisonous rep- 
tiles creep on her soil ; the wolves have 
been exterminated for centuries past, 
but in return the sweets of existence are 
open only to hard labour or high birth. 
A consequence of this is a spirit of caste, 
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a tendency to seclusion, a stubborn and 
rugged Sool Look at the Con- 
tinent ! What would those poor nations 
come to, plagued and hunted down as 
they are, if deprived of the comforting 
amenities of a kindly sociability ? What, 
they have no unity in their states, no 
protection abroad, no sacredness of law, 
no safety at home, and yet you would 
dispute with them the paltry consolation 
of having better actors than you have! 
If our towns, with their eternal state of 
siege, had your fogs and clouds of smoke, 
_ penitential Sundays, and breath- 
ess week-days—who ever could resist 
the temptation of committing suicide ? 
Why, such a state of things were a hell 
on earth! And can you believe that 
Providence would allow such a state of 
things to exist? But to return to Eng- 
land, this country has the greatest parlia- 
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ment, tie most powerful orators, the 
most humane police, the freest news- 
papers, and the most untouchable liberty, 
and with all this you lay claim to a mo- 
nopoly of good potatoes and manners ? 
You would have all the gifts and perfec- 
tionsofearth. Butifthis your England 
could in addition to its solid political 
heritage have the charms of continental 
leisure-hours, why then this same Eng- 
land were a Paradise on earth, literally 
a Paradise, where no one could ever 
think of dying ! 

We have brought our foreign 
friend to a climax, and there we 
leave him. On another occasion, 
perhaps, we shall resume the narra- 
tive, and accompany him to the end 
of his Town Travels. 


NAPOLEON IIl.—INVASION—FRENCH PAMPHLETS* 
AND THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


A NEW race of writers, never 
heard of in France till 1848, 
and never heard of in England at 
all, have arisen since the last Re- 
volution. Some of these men have 
a smedi modicum of talent—others 
have the faculty of presenting facts 
in « clear, lucid, and readable form ; 
but not one among them all has ex- 
hibited, or we believe possesses, the 
higher faculties and gifts of writerand 
thinker, or has even displayed the 
more common, yet equally desirable 
qualities of learning, taste, and 
scholarship. One of the prominent 
actors in the last French Revolu- 
tion is himself a man of genius 
and scholarship — a delightful 
writer, an eloquent rhetorician, an 
agreeable causeur, and a well-bred 
gentleman. But with all these 
— and endowments Alphonse 
Lamartine is also a man of a 
facile, open, nature. Guileless 
imself, he is unsuspicious of 
fraud and trickery, and is, in con- 
gequence, occasionally the victim 
and the dupe of men not fit to tie 
the latchets of his shoes. Inordi- 
nately fond of praise, covetous of 
literary, oratorical, and political 
fame, without any leaven of low 


envy or peoene in respect to com- 
petitors, artine, it must be never- 
theless allowed, lends, or rather lent 
in the years from 1848 to 1850, too 
willing an ear to parasites and 
flatterers—to men who praised his 
eloquent pen and tongue only for 
the purpose of being allowed to com- 
bat under his egis, and who havin 
thereby obtained a kind of polisiesl 
or literary position, were ready to 
sell themselves and the cause in 
which they temporarily enlisted 
for prompt payment. In the short 
interval between December, 1848, 
and December, 1851, at least half- 
a-dozen such literary Swiss have 
appeared on the scene; but of these 
the most remarkable was one Gue- 
ronniére, a provencal, we have heard, 
by birth, who first fleshed his maiden 
n in the journal called the Bien 
ublic of Macon, then under the 
peculiar inspiration of M. de Lamar- 
tine, for what he had previously 
written in the Avenir of Limoges or 
the Journal de Clermont had fallen 
still-born. Four or five rom ago 
there was no species of homage— 
no species of literary servility we 
should call it in England—which 
this Gueronniére was not prepared 
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to pay to his literary and political 
patron. As a poet and orator he 
almost worshipped Lamartine ; and 
as a politician, to hear the man rant 
and rave in Burgundian iambics, one 
would suppose he was prepared to 
march to the scaffold with his 
worshipped leader. The poet minis- 
ter, guileless and unsuspecting, was 
struck with this apparently whole 
heart devotion, a when the Bien 
Public of Macon became incor- 
— with the Parisian Pays, 
rom that moment this provengal 
Gueronnitre, a sort of half provincial 
squire and whole provincial scribe, 
was transformed into a metropolitan 
contributor and principal writer to 
the Parisian journal. For awhile 
he humbly followed in the wake of 
Lamartine, doing homage to a su- 
perior genius. He became Com- 
missary of the Republic in Correze, 
and Chef-du-Cabinet in the Foreign 
Office when his patron was at the 
Affaires Etrangeres ; but the author 
ot Meditations and the Harmo- 
nies had not been long out of office 
ere he was struck with what was 
falsely called an incurable illness ; 
and in this season it was that M. 
Gueronniétre set up for himself— 
placed his own merits in prominent 
relief, and sought to render himself 
the guiding, governing, and inspiring 
wer of the Pays. So soon as 
martine was convalescent, and 
able to hold pen in hand, his friends 
of course acquainted him with what 
had been written during his illness ; 
but although he disowned the par- 
ticular articles and expressions of M. 
Gueronnitre, yet he did not at once 
break off all literary and political 
connexion with his subordinate, con- 
tenting himself merely with stating 
that the opinions recently put forth 
in the Pays were not his, and that 
the writer, M. Gueronnitre, was 
wholly responsible for them. In this 
position matters stood in the be- 
ginning of the month of October, 
1851. For a short while M. Gue- 
ronniére appeared to feel the rebuke 
of the authority then called in 
France the Directeur Politique of 
the journal; but as the days of De- 
cember approached his political opi- 
nions appeared more equivocal, and 
the coup d'état had been but a 
_ short while perpetrated ere Gueron- 
niére was found ranged on the side 
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of Bonaparte. Thus the Carlist of 
1845 and 1846, the Lamartinist of 
1847, the Republican of 1848, 1849, 
and 1850, became, in December, 
1851, the excuser and apologist, and 
in 1852, the unblushing defender and 
open panegyrist of all that had been 
doneinthat monthsofruitfulincrime, 
in perjury, in tyranny. This was too 
much even for the easy and gentle 
nature of Lamartine to tolerate, and 
accordingly we find the poet taking 
immediate steps to dissociate him- 
self from all responsibility with the 
Pays. That journal has since, under 
the conduct of Gueronnitre, become 
a thorough Bonapartist organ—its 
editor has become a paid partisan 
and writer of the hero of the coup 
d’état—a paid representative of 
the Emperor of the Plebiscite, anda 
kind of historiographer, literary = 
trait painter, and pamphleteer of the 
adventurer of Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne, now Emperor of the French. 
In every note, and key, and tone, he 
has sounded the praises of his bene- 
factor, who has requited him so 
largely in money payments, yet 
withal the literary stuff produced is 
of a very inferior staple. When it 
is not mere words strung together 
with a view more to sound than to 
sense, it is either the most turgid 
bombast or the very worst species 
of French sentimentality and fus- 
tian. As to manner and form there 
is an occasional resemblance to La- 
martine, and a servile copying of his 
breaks and paragraphs ; but of the 
grace, and oe and flexibility of 
the author of the Girondins there is 
no touch whatever. 

M. Gueronniére has turned his 
subject in every possible way; he 
has looked at his idol in every pos- 
sible light, but it is plain, neverthe- 
less, that he can create no enthusi- 
asm for his person, no respect for 
his wisdom, and little belief in the 
duration of his power, or the stabi- 
lity of his authority. In bespeak- 
ing our attention to this new Bona- 

artean portrait, he would have us 
lions that he steers between 
hypercriticism and fulsome pane- 
gyric, and that he truly delineates 
one of the ‘illustrious men of his 
time. But in giving the epithet 
‘illustrious’ to a man who has 


broken every oath, who has violated 
every engagement, who has deprived 
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France of every liberty, he disen- 
titles himself to a hearing from the 
English public. Either he believes 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte illustri- 
ous, or he does not. If he really 
considers him ‘ illustrious,’ that is, 
eminent for excellence in the best 
sense of the word, we must compli- 
ment the credulity of the writer at 
the expense of the sagacity of the 

litician. If he does not consider 

im, in his conscience, illustrious, 

but merely condescends to flatter a 
ruling power, awarding so many 
pane of praise for so many 
golden louis-d’or, or so many thou- 
sand five-frane pieces, what are we 
to think of his honesty, no matter 
how great his urgent need of the 
argent comptant, or the espéces son- 
nantes, to use the words of Gil Blas 
de Santillane ? 

M. Gueronnitre tells us that the 
equitable and impartial task imposed 
on his justice affrights not his con- 
science. We dare say not; for a 
man to engage in such a panegyric 
requires to have a conscience free 
from all scruples, a conscience 
ready and willing to make the worse 
appear the better reason. After such 
an exordium as this, one is prepared 
for the observation that France of 
this epoch—that is, of the time of 
Louis Napoleon—has nothing to 
envy of the time of Louis XIV., 
nothing to envy of the age of the 
Colberts, theTurennes, the Bossuets, 
and the Fenelons. 

France is a fruitful country in 

at men, says M. Gueronniére. 
The more you take from her, the 
more she gives. In other words, if 
she has lost her Louis XIV. and her 
Condé, her Mirabeau and her 
Malesherbes, her Racine and her 
Moliére, her Colbert and her Tu- 
renne, she has gained in our own 
day, in spite of fate, her compensa- 
tion in her Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte and her De Morny, her St. 
Arnaud and her Fould, her Persigny 
and her Maupas, her Dr. Veron and 
her Gueronniére. These are the 
men with mind and energy enough 
to sow Europe broadcast, and to re- 
generate the world. 

Warming as he writes, M. Gue- 
ronniére exclaims, Oui, nous sommes 
un grand peuple et un grand siécle. 

ith such prefatory remarks, M. 
Gueronnitre essays to sketch the 
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ure imposante et mystérieuse, 
z use his own vashlege, of the 
ruler of France. It appears that, 
from the first, M. Gueronniére pe- 
netrated cette nature envelopée 
d’ombre, meaning thereby Louis 
Napoleon. His own clear-slighted- 
ness, he tells us, was the effect of 
his own ee: As to Louis 
Napoleon, he proclaims that he 
found in the grandeur of his name 
the greatness of his mission. And 
then he proceeds to tell us how, 
born near a throne, and cradled on 
the knees of an Emperor, he was 
marked out for the most magnificent 
inheritance ever promised to a royal 
cradle. It is certain that when 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born, his putative father, Louis, 
was King of Holland, but before 
he was two years and a half old the 
King of Holland abdicated, and as- 
sumed the title of the Count of St. 
Leu. So that Louis Napoleon could 
have no memory of royal life, ex- 
cept what had been instilled into his 
mind by his nurses or bonnes. Even 
of imperial grandeur he could have 
known little or nothing, for he was 
but seven years old in 1815. It seems 
therefore out of place to talk in such 
a case of a berceau royal, or to speak 
of la religion du sang, as though the 
hero of the 2nd of December was 
descended from a long race of Em- 
perors dating back from Charle- 
magne. It was not, however, on 
thrones or in palaces, according to 
M. Gueronniére, that M. L. N. 
Bonaparte was formed. It was in 
exile at Annenberg, in Switzerland, 
that his great character was fash- 
ioned. ‘There, says Gueronniére, 
le Prince qui devait apprendre & 
étre roi apprend @ étre homme. 
Passing by, however, this rhodo- 
montade, we learn in the next page 
that the hero of Boulogne disdain- 
fully refused a throne in Portugal 
(il refuse dédaigneusement un trone 
en Portugal), though it is not stated 
who offered it to him, or in virtue of 
what right, past, present, or to come, 
the tender was made. And why 
did he refuse this Portuguese roy- 
alty? Learn, reader, it was because 
he was at the time preparing the 
enterprise of Strasbourg. That ex- 
pedition is next attempted, and fails, 
and the Government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, instead of trying the offender 
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by military law, and dealing sum- 
marily with him as a rebel and 
a traitor, never brings him to trial, 
but carries him in a French frigate 
to America, and deposits him on the 
soil of the Republic. This lenity 
was soon proved to be mistaken, for 
within a very short time the par- 
doned violator of the French terri- 
tory and the culpable tamperer with 
the French army, was again, as we 
all know, on the French soil at Bou- 
logne. Conquered, says M. Gue- 
ronniére, he was treated as a victim. 
But the only conquering in the case 
was performed by a few garde-cétes 
et dowaniers ; and as to the victim- 
izing, if a relegation to the prison of 
Ham is to be so called, let us not 
forget that the sentence was awarded 
by a court of competent jurisdiction 
and according to law, for an offence 
against the law and the head of the 
State. It ill becomes the man 


who arrested in the dead of night 
five general officers, who locked up 
in the prisons of Mazas and Mount 
Valerian two hundred and ten depu- 
ties, and who throughout the eighty- 
six departmentsof Franceimprisoned 


some thousands of victims without 
rhyme or reason—it ill becomes him 
or his apologists to find fault with a 
sentence pronounced according to 
law, and delivered in open court, 
after hearing counsel in open day. 
Everything, however, we suppose is 
to be permitted to a man who is de- 
scribed as having eyes profonds 
comme la pensée dans laquelle ils 
plongent, et qui remonte par instant 
a@ leur orbite comme la flamme 
monte du foyer ow elle sallume. 
We attempt not to cranslate this 
transcendental nonsense, which may 
be suited to the comprehension of 
such fervent admirers of Bonaparte 
and of such profound statesmen as 
Lord Malmesbury (thank heaven, 
no longer Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), but which certainly is above 
the comprehension of the people of 
kak 

But though France has lost her 
liberties, which, to use the words of 
Sir James Graham, are prostrate at 
the feet of one man, still let her con- 
sole herself, for we are told by the 
pamphleteer she is governed by a 
ruler ‘whose forehead is dark as 
fate but vast as conception.’ It ma 
be doubted that any one out of Bed- 
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lamorCharenton could put forth such 
weedy, worthless stuff as this on 
paper, or find any one to print it; 
and it may be supposed by partisans 
of the system here that we are put- 
ting these words into the mouth of 
a legislator selected by the ruler of 
France as one of his magnates. To 
any who have doubts on the subject, 
we, however, present the original 
French, which, it will be admitted, 
we have literally translated: le front 
est sombre comme la fatalité, mais il 
est vaste comme la conception. 

It has been said by Victor Hugo, 
that Louis Napoleon speaks slowly 
and drawlingly; but AL de Gue- 
ronniére tells us this is because he is 
self-assured, and that his apparent 
indifference arises from excess of 
confidence. It has been said, again, 
that he is a man of finesse, but then 
we are told by his eulogist that his 
finesse is covered by his bonhomie, 
his resolution by the mildness of his 
nature, his inflexibility by his na- 
tural kindness. In a word, he 
is, says this literary legislator, 
‘life under marble, fire under a cin- 
der—something, in a word, of an 
Augustus or a Titus, under the 
features of a Werter.’ 

Miss Biddy Fudge, in the Fudge 
Family, if we remember rightly, 
describes one of her admirers as a 
‘sallow, sublime sort of Werter- 
faced man.’ From all M. Gueron- 
niére tells us, this description must 
suit the existing Emperor of the 
French to a T. 

If the physical nature of the being 
is thus strangely described, as little 
light is thrown on his moral nature. 
‘ ile thinks,’ we are told, ‘ and does 
not discuss; he decides, and he does 
not deliberate ; he acts, and he does 
not excite himself; he pronounces 
an opinion, but does not reason.’ 
It is because he is thus short and 
sharp, like an order of the day—it 
is because he thus hashes, minces, 
and cuts up public questions, that it 
is impossible, according to M. Gue- 
ronniére, any parliamentary ministry 
can exist by the side of his govern- 
ment. This is pronounced by one 
of his — legislative lacqueys and 
pamphleteers—by a person whom 
the Emperor approvingly smiled on 
at his last ball. Queen Hortense 
called the now Emperor, then Master 
Charles Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
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charming pig-headed fellow, a dowz 
enteté, says. M. Gueronniére; and 
the paid legislator and eases 
proclaims that Queen Hortense was 
right. ‘He calculates everything,’ 
says his panegyrist ; ‘even his best 
inspirations, his enthusiasm, nay, his 
boldest strokes ; his heart is but the 
vassal of his head.’ In this last sen- 
tence there is a glimmering of truth, 
but whether it redoundstothe honour 
or credit of the Emperor, is quite 
another question. 

‘Louis Napoleon is capable of 
everything great,’ we are told, at 
page 19; ‘and incapable of anything 
which is not sensible.’ Was it great, 
then, to seize on the five parliament- 
ary generals by a stratagem? Was 
it magnanimous to send two hundred 
and ten gentlemen, the élite of the 
Chamber of Deputies, some of them 
old and suffering men, to the prison 
of Mazas, in the cellular vans em- 
oo for the transport of criminals? 

fas it great or magnanimous to 
transport men, for their political 
opinions, to Lambessa, Sinnamary, 
and Cayenne? Further, to show 
what a great man is Louis Napoleon, 
M. Gueronniére tells us that he 
marched to the frontier against a 
government defended by 400,000 
men, at the head de dia de ses 
braves, and descended on the coast 
in face of Boulogne, with a flag and 
an eagle; but herein is a mistake, 
for the Emperor left the tame eagle 
on board the English steamer, in the 
roadstead, and marched to the bar- 
racks, not at the head of ten, but at 
least of fifty, of his boon companions. 
Neither on this occasion nor at 
Strasbourg did he display any of 
that coolness or self-possession for 
which his fulsome flatterer gives }.im 
such inordinate credit. 

{. Gueronniére truly tells us 
that Louis Napoleon often retreats, 
but it is only with a view the better 
to advance. To retreat with a view 
to advance are, according to this 
writer, the especial tactics of his 
idol. Should he encounter an ob- 
stacle in his way, he does not set 
about overturning it: he retreats 
one step backwards only to make 
two in advance. Thus it was, says 
his backer, that he gave satisfaction 
to the Liberal and Republican ele- 
ments of the Assembly in choosing 
for his ministers Barrot and Bixio ; 
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and he used these men for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from the same 
Assembly the vote of its own abdi- 
cation. Thus it was that when 
Barrot and de Tocqueville had 
served his purpose, they were dis- 
missed; thus it was that General 
d’Hautpoul was sacrificed in 1850, 
and Changarnier in 1851. No doubt 
the pensioned editor of the Pays 
thinks all these passages to the 
credit of his ‘ illustrious’ friend, but 
the mass of mankind in every free 
country will come toa very different 
conclusion. 

From the account of M. La 
Gueronnitre, Louis Napoleon has 
never usurped a single power from 
the period he was elected to the 
Presidency. He is not the man to 
usurp power, says his thorough- 

aced flatterer, sure as he is that 

rance will give him all he asks. Is 
this a vulgar ambition on his part? 
asks Gueronniére; and he answers 
his own question by stating that it 
is something more noble than ambi- 
tion—that, in a word, it is on his 
ed a religion! a belief! He 

elieves in his name, says our 
author; and surely with this satis- 
factory assurance the most sceptical 
ought to be satisfied, provided they 
be well placed or paid for being so. 

M. Gueronniére would have us 
believe that both Lafayette and 
Carrel listened to propositions from 
Louis Napoleon, but a greater 
calumny was never invented (and 
that is saying a great deal) by any 
one of the Napoleon entourage. 
Again, M. Gueronniére takes upon, 
himself to state that there was some- 
thing in the Republicanism of 
Carrel which rendered him sympa- 
thetical to Louis Napoleon. Mt 
Gueronniére knew nothing of Carrel, 
for he was only fourteen years old 
at the period of Carrel’s death. He 
should not, therefore, presume to 
pronounce on the sympathies and 
dispositions of a man whom he had 
never seen and had never known, 

Though the writer of the pam- 
phlet and the salaried editor of the 
Pays admits that Louis Napoleon 
made a foray both on Strasbourg 
and Boulogne, yet he denies that 
he was a conspirator. First, he 
maintains that he was not a conspi- 
rator,—then, that he was not an 
ordinary conspirator!—then, that 
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in his character, his education, his 
ideas, and his very nature, there 
was everything to make him re- 
pudiate the project of conspiracy. 

Nothing was organized, nothing 
prepared, says the scribe. What, 
were not Colonel Vaudrey and 
Commander Parquin gained at 
Strasbourg? was not General 
Magnan tampered with, if not actu- 
ally gained, at Lille? was not Ex- 
celmans sounded? and did not 
Marshal Clausel and another 
general officer (whom we shall not 
name, as he yet lives) arrive at 
Boulogne between ten and eleven 
in the morning of the day of the 
landing of Louis Napoleon, in 1840, 
fortunately for themselves, four 
hours too late. General (afterwards 
Marshal) Excelmans, too, on the 
admisssion of Gueronniére himself, 
received overtures; and yet he 
would have us believe that the indi- 
vidual making these overtures was 
no conspirator. While in the be- 
ginning of the volume we are osten- 
tatiously told that Bonaparte care- 
fully maintained relations with the 
army, with a view to his own 
personal advantage, we are ac- 

uainted, fifty pages further on, 
that he was no conspirator. Thus 
does M. Gueronnitre confute and 
refute himself. 

One of our poets says :— 

When erring mortals go astray, 
Their stars are more in fault than they. 

This, according to M. Gueron- 
niére, is not merely the apology and 
the excuse, but the justification of 
tthe Boulogne conspiracy and 
treason. Son étoile raméne a 
Boulogne, says the paid parasite and 
complaisant advocate. ‘To obey his 
destiny, to follow his star, were the 
dictates of his duty.’ Such is the 
trashy stuff, not the ‘milk for 
babes,’ but the ‘meat for men,’ and 
Frenchmen, too, in 1853. The book 
is not, however, read, though paid 
purchasers will be told to pur- 
chase it. 

Was Louis Napoleon sincere to 
the oath he swore to the Constitu- 
tion in 1848? This is a question 
which has never been answered 
otherwise than in the negative. M. 
Gueronniére, however, stoutly main- 
tains the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion, and contends that the object 
of his idolatry was sincere in all his 
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words, as his acts prove. <A few 

lines further on, he announces to us 

that Louis Napoleon has been an 

assiduous student of Italian history. 

Possibly this is the source whence 

the ex-President and present Em- 
ror has drawn his examples and 
is inspiration. 

M. Gueronniére adds little to our 
stock of knowledge as to the repeal 
of the law of the 3lst May. Far 
are we from saying that the conduct 
of the Assembly in reference to this 
law was what it ought to have been. 
Quite the reverse, indeed. But 
Louis Napoleon, in proposing in the 
month of’ October, 1851, the repeal 
of the law, evidently played off this 
seeming liberality as a trump card 
against the assembly. Had there 
been a really able Minister of the 
Interior, and not a pedantic cuistre 
de college, such as M. Leon Faucher, 
this Napoleonean move might have 
been checkmated by judicious and 
moderate concession. Never did 
public men, or persons pretending 
to the character of public men, dis- 
play more ineptitude than the 

‘auchers, the Barrots, the Thiers. 
It is true Faucher has since acted 
very nobly, and has independently 
cast an offer made to him in the 
teeth of the person proffering office ; 
but he, like many others, has been 
wise too late. As little are we dis- 
posed to praise the wisdom of the 
Assembly as the wisdom of Faucher, 
Barrot, and Thiers. If when M. 
Billault was sent for to form a 
Ministry in November, 1851, the 
majority, instead of holding aloof, 
had rallied around him, the coup 
d état might have been averted, and 
Parliamentary Government have 
continued to this day. But the 
majority, as from tiie beginning, ex- 
hibited neither wisdom nor patriot- 
ism. It refused to afford a support 
to Billault, and the result was the 
coup of the 2nd December. Of this 
coup, M. Gueronniére says,—‘ The 
oath of the President would have 
restrained him if his conscience had 
not liberated him, and if his mission 
had not irresistibly hurried him 
on.’ But neither an elastic consci- 
ence nor a self-created mission are 
pleas of any avail in England, a 
country in which political moralit 
and political education are of suc 
old growth. 
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We may be pardoned for not 
troubling our readers with M. 
Gueronniére’s panegyric on the in- 
struments of the Emperor in effect- 
ing his conspiracy—viz., De Morny, 
Fialin calling himself Persigny, de 
Maupas, and Le Roy calling himself 
St. Arnaud. On this latter indi- 
vidual, indeed, we may have a word 
to say by and bye, when noticing 
the pamphlet third in the list. It 
will scarcely be believed, however, 
that Gueronniére maintains that the 
proceedings of these men was not a 
conspiracy. Ils ne conspirent pas, 
quoth he, car ils n'ont pas de con- 
jurés qui attendent le mot d’ordre. 
The impudence of this is cool. Had 
not St. Arnaud the army at his com- 
mand, with Magnan, Commander 
of Paris? had not Maupas the 
police? and De Morny all the 
machinery of the Home Office? 
Had not M. Bonaparte the re- 
sources of the Bank of France at 
his command, having gained to his 
cause M.d’Argout? This isknown 
and admitted, and the imprisonment 
of illustrious and honourable men, 
of orators, poets, juris-consuls, advo- 
cates, and Somat is justified thus: 
Le tort n’en &@ personne qua la 
Satalité des évenements. "hs fate, 
then, wayward fate, that is account- 
able for all. If M. Bonaparte or 
Emperor Bonaparte has done wrong, 
it was in following his destiny—in 
‘ obeying a spherical predominance’ 
or ‘a divine thrusting on,’ to use the 
language of Shakspeare. Then, says 
M. Gueronniére, the 210 deputies 
‘well knew their protest would be 
inefficacious. Had it a chance of 
being efficacious, they would pro- 
bably have hesitated before making 
it.” What right M. Gueronniére 
has thus to asperse men better known 
and more trusted than himself, we 
are at a loss to discover. Whenever 
ee freedom again prevails in 
‘rance, it may happen that more 
than one of the gentlemen making 
the protest may be inclined, if M. 
Gueronniére be then of sufficient 
importance to take that gentleman 
seriously to task for his rash and ill- 
advised assertion. Yet, notwith- 


* We should observe that the title of this pamphlet is fabricated in England with 
It is not in the French edition called The Past, Present, and 


a view to make it sell. 
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standing all the wonders that M. 
Bonaparte has effected—notwith- 
standing his crushing the hydra of 
faction with his puissant heel, 
France is still just as much a demo- 
cracy as ever—as dangerous at home, 
as menacing abroad. She is a de- 
mocracy by her soil, a democracy by 
her capital, a democracy by her 
habits and customs, a democracy by 
her army, a democracy by her nature, 
by her feelings, ves. | even by her 
om and virtues, and of this 

lessed democracy the Emperor will 
give the practical, sincere, honest, 
social, and serious application. For 
this France ought doubtless to be 
“7 thankful. 

ow valuable an authority M. 

Gueronniére is on constitutional and 
parliamentary questions will appear 
from this opinion: ‘ It is evident,’ 
says he (p. 118 of the translation),* 
that a mere deputy who holds his 
commission from a fractional part 
only of the electors (that is to say, 
an elected representative of a de- 
partment) is not sufficiently elevated 
to appreciate the wants of the legis- 

lature and the country.’ So that 
the De Serres, Martignacs, and 

Guizots of former days, who were 
deputies before they were ministers, 
and the Foys, Manuels, Royer-Col- 
lards, Berryers, Passys, and Du- 
faures were not ‘ sufficiently ele- 
vated’ to be capable of appreciating 
things, as the St. Arnauds, Per- 
signys, and Maupas are, en Imperial. 
The Emperor, however, who has 
burked representative institutions, 
gagged the press, and destroyed 
every guarantee of freedom, public 
and private, is, according to M. 
Gueronniére, the type of progress, 
civilization, unity, justice, and 
conciliation, the true founder of 
French democracy. Why an Eng- 
lish colonel, even though on half. 
pay, and resident at Calais, should 
translate this trash, we cannot con- 
ceive. Not merely, however, has 
the original been very tolerably 
translated by Colonel Gillies, but 
the proof-sheets of the translation 
have, it is said, been corrected by 
the Imperial ruler himself. 


Future of the Emperor Napoleon III., neither is it, nor does it pretend to be, an 


answer to the pamphlet of Victor Hugo. 
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The second pamphlet on our list 
is of far higher character and pre- 
tensions, both in thought, tone, and 
composition, than the first. The 
author, M. Le Masson, was formerly 
a captain of engineers. He left the 
service at no advanced age, and was 
always known, when in it, as a man 
of legitimist opinions. So popular 
is the brochure, and so much read 
by the army and by persons in high 

ces, that already a second edition 
di called for. The whole object 
of the work is to promote conquest, 
and to chant in martial strain an 
extension of territory as the one 
thing needful. We arereminded that 
Bonaparte I. planted the French 
flag in Egypt and Italy, and that 
Charles X. planted it in Algiers. 
Why, then, should not Nay oleon ITT. 
gain his laurels in Belgium? The 
author tells us that the possession 
of Belgium is indispensable, lest 
France should be too exposed on her 
northern frontiers (la posession de la 
Belgique est indispensable pour que 
la France ne soit pas trop exposée 
par une attaque contre ses frontiéres 
du Nord). We are further informed 
that France makes less progress than 
other nations, and that the only way 
to prevent her decline and fall is to 
extend the French territory to its 
natural limits—namely, the Alps 
and the Rhine, thus giving the 
country nine or ten millions of addi- 
tional inhabitants. Now, when we 
find a work of this kind, breathing 
war, aggression, and conquest in 
every line, patronized by the army, 
and purchased by all official people, 
it is asign of evil omen. Taken in 
conjunction with the preparations 
in the dock-yards, and with the 
number of transatlantic steamers, 
nominally for passengers, but really 
to be used for purposes of war, it is 
a sign too significant to be mistaken. 
If, however, there were any room 
for doubt as to whether these 
steamers are to be commercial or 
naval, the doubt would be dispelled 
when it is stated that these vessels 
are not to be stationed at the com- 
mercial ports of Nantes, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles, but at Cherbourg, 
a station which the French call a 
Port Militaire, such as Portsmouth, 
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Plymouth, or Woolwich—a station 
called by the great Vauban L’ Hétel 
dela Manche. Vast efforts are now 
making to connect the principal 
railroads with the harbour of Cher- 
bourg, so that all the disposable men 
and materiel in France might, if 
a coup were attempted, be brought 
thither for trans-shipment wikia 
a few hours. Let us further remem- 
ber that Cherbourg is within a 
few hours’ steaming of Jersey and 
the Isle of Wight, and that our 
shores, though surrounded by rocks 
and cliffs, have not presented invin- 
cible obstacles to Roman, Saxon, 
and Dane. 

Any one who opens the History 
of France will find that, so early 
as 1213, 1216, 1293, 1386, 1387, and 
1389, French expeditions against 
this country were either prepared 
or put in motion. In 1389, South- 
ampton was surprised, when, after 
scenes of plunder and massacre, the 
invaders re-embarked. A few years 
omen Hastings, “Portsmouth, 
-lymouth, and the Isle of Wight 
were pillaged. On the 20th August, 
1457, the French landed at Sand- 
wich, when the town was sacked, 
and the invaders returned with a rich 
booty.* Let us remember that it 
was from a French fleet, commanded 
by Gabaret, that James IT. landed 
in Ireland; that it was a French 
fleet, commanded by Chateau Re- 
naud, which brought the fallen 
monarch munitions and a reinforce- 
ment of 3000 men, and that within 
ten or twelve days he had accom- 
plished this task, severely treated 
an English fleet, captured seven 
Dutch ships richly laden, and had 
safely arrived at Brest on his tri- 
umphant return. Again, in 1708, it 
was a French fleet which brought 
the Pretender in sight of Edinburgh, 
and which returned to Dunkirk with 
the loss of only one vessel. We 
have not space here to enter into 
the plan of invasion projected by 
Choiseul in 1761. e may how- 
ever state that a principal element 
in the combination was the use of 
flat-bottomed boats, as adopted at 
Boulognesomethree-and-forty years 
afterwards. Whether under the 
ancient Monarchy, the Directory, 


* Anquetil. Tom. IV, 
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the Republic, the Consulate, or the 
Empire, it will be seen that inva- 
sions of England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land have been projected or carried 
into effect. The Memoirs of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, published in New 
York some seven-and-twenty years 
ago, supply important particulars on 

is head. From these, as well as 
from the Moniteur, any curious in- 
quirer may learn that at the very 
time Lord Malmesbury was treating 
for peace, in October and November, 
1796, a fleet of twenty-one sail of 
the line was fitting out at Brest for 
Ireland, and it was not till five days 
after it sailed that the noble lord 
was requested to quit Paris. 

In July of the following year, 1797, 
conferences for peace were renewed 
at Lille by Lord Malmesbury; but 
within three months an army, called 
the Army of England, was formed 
on the Channel frontier, and the 
command-in-chief destined for Ge- 
neral Bonaparte, then at Milan. 

In January, 1798, in every dock- 
yard in France preparations were 
going on for an invasion of England; 
and from the Moniteur of the 2nd 
April of that year, it will be seen 
that General Bonaparte was directed 
to proceed to Brest with the shortest 
delay, there to take the command 
ofthe army of England. The Expe- 
dition, though not commanded by 
Bonaparte, but by Humbert, landed 
safely at Killala, in Ireland, and 
though defeated at Ballinamuck, had 
been for a short time in possession of 
Castlebar. Nor were these the onl 
expeditions emanating from the Di- 
rectory. Other expeditions were 
matured both at Brest and at Roche- 
fort ; and if it had not been for the 
winds and the waves, the pacificator 
of La Vendée and the commander of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
Hoche—who was no ordinary man 
—might have given the English Go- 
vernment nearly as much trouble as 
Napoleon Bonaparte himself. Ina 
former number of Fraser's Ma- 
gazine* we dwelt at such length on 
the flotilla at Boulogne that it is un- 
necessary to touch on that topic 
here. e may, however, state that 
that flotilla was to have consisted of 
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2365 vessels, principally composed of 
flat-bottomed boats manned by17,000 
sailors, 1200officers, 160,000 men, and 
carrying 10,000 horses.t That such 
an expedition could ever have got 
to London, much less have conquered 
England, we do not believe. But 
such an expedition might have 
landed in Kent or Sussex—might 
have sacked and ravaged Dover, 
Folkestone, Hythe, or Rye—might 
have devastated the coast generally 
for miles—might have disquieted 
and harassed our army and our 
navy—might have disseminated ge- 
neral alarm—might have produced 
a financial panic in the city of Lon- 
don, and a new insurrection in 
Treland, so recently disturbed by 
the insane attempt of Robert Emmet 
in 1803. The invasion of Holland 
by England in 1799, the expedition 
of the Scheldt in 1809, the French 
expedition to the Morea in 1828, 
and the expedition to Algiers in 
1830, in all of which living men 
have taken part, are, as well as the 
invasions of England, on record to 
prove that a hostile force may land 
on even the best watched and most 
strongly guarded coasts of a civilized 
country. If the passage across the 
Channel be short, of course the 
chances of success are much in- 
creased. It should also he observed, 
that expeditions from different ports 
may join at a particular locality, as 
the squadron of Joinville joined that 
of Chateau Renaud. 

It may be said, that the expedi- 
tions of which we have been latterly 
speaking were meditated under an 
exceptional state of things ; but we 
know from the papers of Choiseul, 
from the autobiography of Dumou- 
riez{, and from twenty other sources 
unnecessary to name—that in the 
time of Louis XV., and during the 
Ministry of Choiseul, there was a 

and project of an invasion of Eng- 

and. Dumouriez, speaking of the 
Minister, Choiseul, says—‘ Li faisait 
travailler la Roziere, trés habile 
officier d’état-major, & un grand pro- 
ject de descente en Angleterre avec 
e Comte de Broglie, qu'il flattait de 
lui en donner le commandement ou 
au moins & son frere pour les attirer 


* June, 1852. Art.—Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire. 
+ Victoires et Conquetes des Francais. Tom. VI. 


+ Vie de General Dumouriez, Ecrit par lui méme, Hambourg, _ 
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dans son parti.’ We also know 
from the same authority that the 
Minister, St. Germain, in 1776, had 
it in contemplation to create a naval 
arsenal at Boulogne ready to receive 
twelve sail of the line for twelve 
mnillions of francs. Ce port aurait 
Sait face aux Dunes,says Dumouriez; 
and that it threatened the Downs 
was its chief recommendation in the 
view of that able, enterprising, and 
intelligent general, and of M. de la 
Roziere, the most intelligent officer 
of the staff that Dumouriez had 
ever known. In1778 and 1779, the 
French Foreign Office was innun- 
dated with P sion for attacking 
Jersey and Guernsey. ‘They have 
always,’ says Dumouriez, ‘ been to 
me a subject of convoitise, and it is 
shameful that two little islands so 
near our coasts should remain in the 
power of the English.’ The General 
therefore proposed to Marshal de 
Broglie to attack them de vive force ; 
but the Marshal declined. Dumou- 
riez next sent a plan of attack to 
the Duke d'Harcourt, and to the 
Ministers of War and Marine; and 
the Prince of Nassau Siegen raised 
a legion for the purpose; but again 
the project was allowed to drop. 

e have heard and believe that 
all these projects have been disin- 
terred at the French War Office 
and Bureau des Affaires Etrangéres, 
and that another project of the same 
officer has been considered and dis- 
cussed. To this latter plan the 
Duke of Harcourt, who had bril- 
liantly served in the seven years’ war, 
had given his approval ; and had it 
been attempted with success, with 
the Duke as commander, it would 
have raised him to the rank of 
Marshal of France. If 10,000 
Frenchmen had succeeded, in 1778, 
in landing on the Isle of Wight, 
Dumouriez calculated it would cost 
a large army and a campaign to 
drive out so small a force. 

It is, however, under the present 
Ministry, unneces to pursue 
this subject further. Lord Malmes- 
bury, the personal friend and pane- 

rist of Napoleon, is no longer at 
the Foreign Office. It is impossible 
for any Minister, however able—it 
would be impossible for Chatham, 
even though he should rise from the 
tomb—to repair the speech of Lord 
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irreparable mischief; but we have 
at the Foreign Office now a noble- 
man of sense and discretion—a 
man of competent ability, well 
read in treaty and international law 
as well as in European history, 
and who in early life learned by 
travel on the spot the policy and 
diplomacy of European States. We 
doubt whether, with the exception of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, there 
is a nobleman in England better 
acquainted with the history of 
foreign courts than Lord John Rus- 
sell, or one who has paid (not being 
himself a diplomatist) more sedulous 
attention to foreign affairs. It seems 
to be altogether forgotten by the 
scribes in the Malmesbury interest 
that some of the best and most re- 
markable pamphlets ever penned on 
foreign politics were written by Lord 
John Russell, and that the late Earl 
Dudley, with whom he travelled in 
early life, was wont to say that Lord 
John knew the traditional history 
of courts nearly as well as old Gerard 
de Rayneval of the French Foreign 
Office, who was a kind of walking 
repertory of Dumont and Rousset. 
It is equally satisfactory to know 
that in quitting Downing-street to 
re-assume the lead in the House 
of Commons, Lord John will yield 
the seals to a regular-bred diplo- 
matist, to a nobleman who has been 
a successful and popular ambassador 
in Spain—who is an excellent man 
of business—an excellent writer—a 
correct and fluent speaker—a noble- 
man of energy and enlightened 
views, having a sense of self-respect 
and a strong sentiment of national 
dignity. Such a man as the Earl 
of Clarendon will not exhibit that 
want of statesmanlike reserve truly 
charged on the maladroit Malmes- 
bury by the old and experienced 
critic of the Quarterly; neither 
will he address the hero of the coup 
d'état in the fraternizing, friendly, 
and familiar style adopted by his pre- 
decessor. The danger of England is 
therefore nesieulabhe lessened in 
our having a competent and credit- 
able Forei Minister such as 
either Lord John Russell or Lord 
Clarendon, instead of the peer we 
have lost and do not mourn. Even 
the rabidly Protectionist Quar- 
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-— finds this Foreign Mistress 
Malaprop writing bad English 
and jabbering slipshod French 
too much of a blunder to endure 
or to tolerate. It is true Lord 
Derby made him a Foreign Minister 
ma much in the fashion in which 

uis Napoleon pitchforked, for a 

time, a former quartermaster and 
ancient attorney's clerk into the 
lace of Secretary for Foreign Af- 
airs; but Persigny, to do him justice, 
though as illiterate as the English 
lord in constitutional lore, is a fellow 
of tact, shrewdness, and mother’s 
wit, and not a mere empty piece of 
pomposity. Then it should be 
remembered that the Bonapartean 
ministers are the mere automata 
of a despot’s will, unaccountable and 
irresponsible, whereas English mi- 
nisters are responsible, not merely 
to the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, but to a free nation and to a 
free press, which daily canvasses 
their conduct and their words. 

The personnel of the French 
Government is such, from the 
Emperor downwards to the Com- 
mander of Paris and Marshals in 
favour, that no man can have confi- 
dence in it. Of the principal 
favourites of the head of the State, 
civil and military, one may say, in 
the words of Corneille, in Cinna :— 
Un tas d’hommes perdus, de dettes et de 

crimes, 
Que pressaient de nos lois les ordres 
legitimes. 

The character of three of these 
marshals—Leroy St. Arnaud, Mag- 
nan, and Castellane—is discussed in 
a small pamphlet printed at Brussels, 
which we have placed at the foot of 
this article. We believe all the de- 
tails in this little pamphlet to be 
authentic. St. Arnaud is ac- 
cording to the text before us, a 
man who has run the rig of the 
very worst species of Parisian 
rascality. Born of humble parents, 
with limited means, living in 
the city of Bordeaux, he very 
early in life left the College of 
Louis le Grand with a most in- 
different reputation. His precocious 
dissipation was out of all measure 
with the exiguity of his father’s 
means. After a while, he obtained 


a sous-lieutenancy in the Gardes du 
Corps, but from this he was soon 
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expelled, at the request of his 
brother officers, without even half- 
pay. Soon after this, he was im- 
gan at St. Pelagie, and owed 
is release to a female friend—an 
Englishwoman—under whose aus- 
pices he came to England. On re- 
turning to Paris, he appeared as an 
actor in a suburban sare under 
the name of Florival. After a few 
months, he gave up the stage, and 
obtained a sous-lieutenancy in the 
51st of the line. He had no sooner 
rejoined his corps, than it was 
ordered to Guadaloupe. At the 
moment of embarkation, Leroy was 
nowhere to be found. This had a 
very ugly appearance; but, fortu- 
nately, the Revolution of July broke 
out immediately ican and 
Leroy presented himself to the Mi- 
nister of War as a victim to the 
liberalism of his opinions. This 
fable was believed, and obtaining a 
lieutenancy in the 64th of the line, 
he was at Blaye when Bugeaud 
became gaoler of the Duchess of 
Berry. But in the 64th, as in the 
other corps to which he was at- 
tached, and in which he first as- 
sumed the name of St. Arnaud, he 
continued his system of extravagant 
expenditure. It was at this period 
that Bugeaud, having need of a 
supple instrument, not overburdened 
with delicacy or conscience, to closely 
watch, or rather ‘spy over’ his 
State prisoner, the Duchess, fixed 
upon St.Arnaud. He did the dirty 
and ignoble work required of him, and 
when the Duchess was not merely 
discredited, but dishonoured, we 
find the scampish soldier, who a few 
weeks before was encumbered with 
debts, and without a shilling in his 
pockets, wallowing in money, and 
enrolled in the foreign legion in 
course of preparation for Algeria, at 
Pau, a legion then under the com- 
mand of Colonel (now General) 
Bedeau. Bedeau did all he could to 
reclaim the unprincipled spendthrift 
on the African soil, but new irregu- 
larities, and renewed dishonourable 
conduct determined the Inspector- 
General Rulhiéres to report that St. 
Arnaud could no longer figure in the 
ranksof thearmy. Bedeauinterceded 
with the Inspector, who softened 
his report. ow well this indul- 
gence of his commander and in- 
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spector were requited by thisvawrien, 
the world knows. St. Arnaud, 
after the 2nd December, struck 
Rulhiéres off the Army List, and was 
a party, if not one of the principal 
movers and instigators, to the im- 
prisonment of Bedeau and the other 
African generals. When Bugeaud, 
the gaoler of the Duchess of Berry, 
became Governor of Africa, the pro- 
motion of his instrument was most 
rapid. He was raised to the 
colonelcy of the 53rd of the line, and 
subsequently promoted to succeed 
Cavaignac, who was named General 
of Brigade, and sent to the more 
important post of Tlemcen. In his 
expeditions against Bou Maza, St. 
aud was neither scrupulous nor 
clean-handed. His expenditure 
equally astonished friends and ene- 
mies, and as he had nothing but his 
pay, one fifth of which was allotted 
to his creditors, every one wondered 
whence the supplies came from. 
The Revolution of February 
found this man at Paris. He im- 
mediately offered his services to the 
Minister of War, and on the 24th 
of February occupied the Prefecture 
of Police. The moment the Re- 
public was proclaimed, however, he 
rallied to its flag, returned to Africa, 
and resumed the command of the 
subdivisions of Orleansville. Soon 
after the election of Louis Napoleon 
to the Presidency, he is believed to 
have entered into relations with him; 
and what is certain is, that he was 
soon after named to the command 
of Constantine. This promotion 
raised the gorge of the army of 
Africa, but M. Bonaparte sought 
an accomplice, and was obliged to 
— price of such complicity. 

e medium of communication 
between St. Arnaud and Bonaparte 
was the Commandant Fleury, an 
officer of the staff; and it was at the 
suggestion of this Fleury that St. 
Arnaud, from whom he exhibited let- 
ters announcing his personal devotion 
to the Prince President, that the pre- 
sent Minister of War, was oie 
from Algeria, raised to the rank of 
general of division, and given a com- 
mand in the army of Paris. The 
Ministry of War was ultimately 
held out to him, beside a large bribe 
in money, and he gave himself up 
corps et ame to the hero of Bou- 
logne. On the morning of the 2nd 
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of December, 1851, he received 
500,000 francs from the hands of the 
President himself, of which he made 
no kind of mystery. Since then his 
appointments as Minister of War 
have been raised from 48,000 francs 
to 130,000 francs, his daughter has 
received 300,000 francs dowry from 
the Emperor, and is in addition to 
be created one of the ladies of ho- 
nour of the new Empress. In ad- 
dition to this he has 100,000 francs 
as Grand Ecuyer, 40,000 francs as 
Marshal of France, 30,000 francs as 
Senator, making a yearly income of 
300,000 francs, or 12,000/. per an- 
num for himself, beside 20,0007. paid 
down, and 12,0001. dewry to his 
daughter, irrespective of the salary 
she may have as lady of honour, 
which will. probably amount to 
20,000 or 30,000 francs per annum. 
Nice pickings these for the son of a 
Bordeaux bourgeois, who four-and- 
twenty years ago was an actor of the 
Batignolles. Yet, with all these mo- 
neys, so desperate and reckless a 
gambler in the Funds is St. Arnaud 
that, after having made enormous 
rofits by the extraordinary rise, he 
ioe for the last six weeks or two 
months been losing as largely; in- 
deed he is said to be minus some- 
where about 150,000/. A public 
defaulter on the Bourse, he has only 
been relieved from bankruptcy by 
the interposition of the man whose 
will is law, and who disposes of the 
moneys as he has already disposed 
of the liberties of France. How 
all this will end, Heaven knows, for 
so many strange things have taken 
place in France within the last thir- 
teen months that one need not be 
surprised at anything. ; 
agnan, the commander-in-chief 
at Paris, has been quite as irregular 
in money transactions, and as much 
ieee as St. Arnaud. Attheperiod 
of the Revolution of July, 1830, this 
man was a colonel. During the insur- 
rection of Lyons, in 1831, there are 
not wanting those who say that the 
elder branch counted on him, and it is 
well known that M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte also counted on him in 
1840, during the Boulogne expedi- 
tion, when he commanded at Lille. 
Indeed, it is said that at this period 
he had received a goodish sum in 
hard cash of Bonaparte money. One 
thing is certain, that both in 1831 
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and in 1840, Magnan was one of the 
neediest men inthe French army,and 
his pecuniary difficulties continued 
till 1851. At the end of September, 
1851, direct propositions were made 
to him by Bonaparte, and with these 
he closed at once, much more 
quickly either than Castellane or St. 
Arnaud. The fact is, that at this 
period sheafs of Magnan’s bills were 
protested in Paris, and jugements de 
a de were in the hands of 

. de la Croisette, a Pari- 
sian avoué. The coup d'état did 
not, therefore, lie heavy on the con- 
science of a man owing from 25,0007. 
to 30,000/., and before whose vision 
the prison of Clichy opened its 


portals. 

On the 2nd December, then, at 
three o'clock in the morning, when 
Colonel Fleury handed Magnan 
500,000 francs in billets de banque, 
and on account ; the other exclaimed, 
‘On account it must be, pardieu ! 
for this is just what I owe.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said Fleury, ‘when the job is done 
we shall have billets de banque a dis- 
eretion. Magnan was of course 
a and struck the blow. 

ow has he been rewarded since ? 
With 210,000 francs, or 8400. a- 
year. In the first place, he is 
Grand Veneur, with 100,000 francs; 
in the second place, he has been 
made a marshal, with 40,000 francs ; 
in the third place, he is a Senator, 
with 30,000 francs; and in the 
fourth, Commander of Paris, with 
40,000 franes ; making a grand total 
of 210,000 francs, besides 100,000 
franes which he received in Decem- 
ber, 1851, and a second sum of 
500,000 francs, which he is reported 
to have received within the last 
twelvemonth. When it is cons.dered 
that every functionary of the State, 
from the Emperor down to the 
humblest retainer about the Elysée 
or the Tuileries, is paid in this mag- 
nificent fashion, it may be conceived 
how much the national expenditure 
is beyond the national receipts. 
There is no one bearing the name 
of Bonaparte, whether male or fe- 
male, or claiming consanguinity with 
the descendant of old Letitia o- 
lini and the Corsican Attorney, her 
husband, who - not had a finger, 
if not a whole fist, in the imperial 
treasury. Independently of this, 
the expenditure on the army has 
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been largely increased: 200 generals, 
what they call reformés, have been 
placed on full pay, in order to be 
ready for active service. Four 
millions have been appropriated to 
the marine budget, a twenty new 
ships of the line with screw pro- 
pellers, eighteen frigates, and fifteen 
vessels of different classes, are pre- 
paring for service at the ports mili- 
taires. The names borne by some 
of these vessels are significant. The 
Austerlitz, the Dugay Trouin, the 
Fontenay, the Jean Bart, &e. The 
Budget of 1854, too, exhibits a deficit 
of fifty-two millions of francs, and 
exceeds by twelve millions of francs 
the deficit of 1853, there being an 
excess of expenditure of fifty-seven 
millions of francs. Cana system like 
this, then, goon? Hither there must 
be a financial crisis or a war crisis, 
or probably both together, or the 
one following the other in quick 
succession. But at all events, it 
is clear that the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. is fast playing out all his 
chances, and that by-and-bye he 
will have no card left in his hand 
but the trump of war. He has de- 
luded and deceived the people—he 
has rigged the market—he has hum- 
bugged the clergy and deceived the 
Stock Exchange. What, then, re- 
mains for him but the game of war? 
Internal game hehasnonelefttoplay. 
He must, therefore, play an external 
ame. Hence the pamphlet on the 
henish and Italian frontier—the 
angry and abusive article in the 
Moniteur in reply to the English 
apers—the coquetting with the 
liberal party in Italy, the sending 
of Abd el Kader into Asiatic Turkey, 
and the drawing closer the bon 
between France and Spain. 

Either then we shall have an inva- 
sion of Belgium or of Savoy—of the 
Rhine and the Palatinate, an attempt 
to gain a footing in the Holy Land, 
or a dash at old England herself. 
No man knows the secret designs of 
this gloomy and fanatical man, or 
can tell what a day may bring 
forth. He is devoured by the de- 
sire of personal distinction, and of 
allying himself with a Royal House, 
yet being disappointed in this wish, 
out of mere spite, he offers his 
hand to a Spanish beauty. Let no 
one suppose that there is a touch 
of nature and good feeling in this, 
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for the union arises and is brought 
about only from bitter disappoint- 
ment and wounded self-love. The 
man is essentially selfish and 
egotistical, and he marries Dofia 
Eugenia, Duchess of Théba, not 
from love, but to be revenged on 
the powers who have exhibited 
80 little confidence in a remorse- 
less parvenu, willing to do their 
work as to exclude him from a 
union with a fifth-rate German 
ae. It is urged that the Eng- 
ish Press has been hard upon this 
man, and that this is the more irre- 
gular and indefensible as it has no- 
thing to do with the internal affairs 
of France. The latter remark is most 
true. But France has an internal 
and an external policy, and as we 
can judge the latter from the reports 
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the declarations of the French Go- 
vernment, and from that tower of 
Jersey which by the aid of powerful 
glasses looks into Cherbourg itself 
with prying eyes, we are on our 
guard—we are mistrustful—because 
we know that no country is safe at 
home, or to be trusted abroad, whose 
liberties lie prostrate at the foot 
of one single tyrant. The cypher 
who lately sat in the Foreign 
Office, finds fault with this phrase 
of Sir James Graham, and thinks it 
shameful. Shameful it may —_ 
to the boon companions of the hero 
of Boulogne, but the people of Eng- 
land indorse the manly sentiment, 
and will rally round a ministry pre- 
— to support our hearths and 

omes, as well as the independence 
of Europe. 


of ‘ our own correspondents’—from 
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HE Parisian Dames de la Halle 
are sui generis. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Wales,—neither in Scot- 
land nor in Ireland have we anything 
like them. They played a promi- 
nent part in the palmy days of the 
monarchy and in the sanguinary 
drama of 1793. They appear upon 
the scene at every change of the 
ever- changing Took. political 
theatre; and in the present per- 
formance we find them rustling in 
their silks and satins, and fluttering 
in their ribbons and laces, paying 
their court to a nephew of a de- 
throned and exiled emperor, now 
lying in the narrow house built for 
him ere he was born; that nephew 
having been called from exile to pre- 
side over a Republic,—not without 
significant bouquets of violets. We 
behold them, in their turn, warml 
received at St. Cloud by this Presi- 
dent,—now transformed into an 
Emperor,—whom they embrace b 
the youngest and fairest of their 
company, amid explosions of cham- 
e-corks and shouts of Vive 
Vapoléon ! 
anette Lollier was born on the 
29th of December, in the year 1740, 
and in the parish of Saint-Leu. Her 
father, André Lollier, was employed 
as a porter and sweeper in the Halle, 
and it was his duty to assist in 
keeping the market-place neat and 


in order. Her mother, Marie Jeanne 
Ladure, was a bouncing fishwife, to 
whose bustling energy and un- 
wearied tongue, loud in the recom- 
mendation of her scaly treasures, 
and terrible in the denunciation of 
any luckless sceptic who ventured 
to doubt the freshness and excellence 
of her supplies, the family was 
largely indebted for such comforts 
as they enjoyed. But such a family ! 
The children of the worthy couple 
came tumbling into the world— 
absolutely jostling each other. 
Marie-Jeanne could not, indeed, 
compete with the better-half of 
Bartolemeo Frescobaldi, who be- 
stowed on him fifty-two children,— 
an almost incredible fertility which 
Bronzino recorded at the bottom of 
her portrait by his hand,—but she 
contributed her share, and something 
more, to the replenishing of the 
earth. Of her numerous progeny, 
the Florentine lady, who married 
Frescobaldi, in 1600, reared only 
twelve; the Parisian fishwoman 
brought up sixteen; and those only 
who love seen Grandville’s tableau 
of M. Martin-pecheur and _ his 
family can form any idea of the 
weary time of it which the poor 
parents had with all these hungry, 
open mouths constantly crying, 
‘ Give, give!’ 

Nanette Lollier came the last. 
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Her charming face, winning ways, 
and delightful prattle endeared her 
to her parents. Dame Grimaud, the 
wife of an usher, lodged under the 
same roof where the Lollier family 
nestled, and became the godmother 
and instructress of Nanette. She 
taught the pretty child to read and 
write, nor did the good woman neg- 
lect. to form the mind and manners 
of her amiable godchild. It was 
soon discovered that Nanette was 
ifted witha sweet voice, which Dame 
imaud took care to cultivate, and 
the child’s musical education was so 
well conducted that M. le Curé, who 
had a good ear, brought her forward 
to sing a Christmas-carol, which 
gained the universal commendation 
of his parishioners, and when the 
holy-week was come she executed a 
Stabat and an O filii et filie with 
such grace and feeling that she at 
once raised herself above the girls 
of her own age. 

Nanette was as modest as she was 
amiable; but eulogies, flatteries, and 
presents are dangerous appliances to 
the young, nor can it be matter of 
surprise that they had their effect 
upon her. Mother Lollier had set 
her heart upon her favourite’s adop- 
tion of the fish pannier, and when it 
was offered as a boon to the damsel, 
opened her eyes very wide at her 
daughter’s declaration that she pre- 
ferred the sale of fresh bouquets and 
giving utterance to good music to 
singi praises of questionable 
fish or did the astonished and 
wrathful mother confine herself to 
opening her eyes. She opened her 
mouth also, and bespattered all and 
sundry who had assisted in spoiling 
her daughter with a torrent of the 
choicest argot. Poor Nanette came 
in for her share ; and, on venturing a 
mild remonstrance, was saluted with 
a shower of kicks and cuffs which 
her termagant mother was left to re- 

nt at leisure. One fine morning 

anette disappeared. Her dis- 
tracted parents sought her far and 
near, but no traces of her could they 
find. They were, however, some- 
what consoled by periodical informa- 
tion, from what source they could 
not divine, that their daughter was 
in the enjoyment of good health. 

Nanette’s absence continued for 
three years. Every trial was made 
to draw from the young girl the his- 
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tory of these three years, but on this 
head she persisted in preserving & 

rofound silence. erever Or 

owever they were passed, she had 
completed her fifteenth year when 
her parents, who had been inconsol- 
able for her loss, were rejoiced by the 
news brought by a commissioner 
that their daughter was at the con- 
vent of the Carmelites, Rue du 
Bouloy, who would restore her if 
they came for her themselves or sent 
for her by some known ecclesiastic 
authorized by them. 

Mother Lollier, wild with joy, 
quitted her baquet, smartened her- 
self up, and went to the parish 
church to relate to the curé what had 
turned up. At this epoch it was 
always the curé to whom the 

arishioners addressed themselves 
or advice and assistance; some of 
these reverend gentlemen justi- 
fied this confidence, but it must 
be owned that many of them 
abused it. When the parishioner 
determined upon such amicable con- 
fessions, the curé, not content with 
becoming his counsellor, frequently 
took upon himself to be the parish- 
ioner’s agent, and, too often, un- 
happily, this intervention turned out 
to i anything but disinterested. 
Messieurs les Curés thus gained im- 
mense power in all the families 
within their district who consulted 
them. Those who did not consult 
them were looked upon with no 
very favourable eye. Then instead 
of being clients they had toencounter 
the odium theologicum as they best 
might. 

But good men and honourable 
priests are to be found in all religions, 
and in the case before us, Nanette’s 
mother had chosen a most worthy 
ecclesiastic for her confidant. The 
pious conduct of the family, notwith- 
standing the occasional abusive out- 
breaks of the fishwife, their moral 
behaviourand numerous children had 
attracted the attention of the curé. 
That excellent clergyman, charmed 
with the account brought by Marie 
Jeanne, hesitated not to accompany 
her to the convent, whither she went 
followed by her son, a crack speci- 
men of humanity and serjeant in the 
French guards, a post of which the 
humble family was not a little 
proud. 

Before Nanette made her appear- 
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ance in the parlour, Madame la The entrance of our new 
Supérieure, who had preceded her {iére into the garden of the Palai 


and did the honours of the establish- 
ment with empressement to M. le 
Curé de Saint Leu, stated that on 
the previous — an unknown 
lady had brought the young girl 
thither and deposited at the same 
time the sum of 20,000 francs in 
gold as her portion if she should 
consent to take the veil. 

This seemed odd and mysterious 
to the curé and the mother. Na- 
nette was announced. She wept, 
sobbed, and finally fainted. e 
fifteenth summer only shone in her 
lovely eyes, but her grace, her form, 
her vivacity were perfect. She had 
promised, as she hoped for paradise, 
to be for ever silent as to what had 
happened to her during her absence, 
and neither caresses, nor menaces 
could induce her to betray her 
secret. The proposal that she should 
become the bride of heaven was by 
no means tohertaste. Her vocation 
was to be a bouquetiére—that pro- 
fession of perdition. But there is 
no path that may not lead to the 
‘better country,’ and the abbess 
seeing that there was no chance of 
securing the portion for the convent 
of the Carmelites, bade adieu to it 
and the family at the same time, and 
withdrew. ‘The curé profited by the 
aa to pay a visit to his con- 

re de Saint Eustache, and a 
fiacre safely deposited the mother, 
the charming Nanette, and her 
dashing brother at their residence, 
Rue des Ménétriers. 

With one consent the whole 
family set -_ = os Na- 
nette's pro : ‘ Flower-girl, in- 
deed, t that she should never be.’ 
They forgot the old and true adage, 
Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut. 
Young as she was, Nanette had, 
during her absence from the paternal 
roof, jaid in a considerable stock of 
en and determination—wilful- 
ness, if you choose so to call it—and 
her education gave her a power that 
her parents and relations opposed in 
vain. To all their homilies and re- 
monstrances she either made no 
reply, or quietly said that she felt 
their kindness much, and thanked 
them for their good intentions, but 
that her mind was made up. Find- 
ing all their efforts useless, they af 
last gave way and no longer opposed 
Nanette’s will. 


Royal made quite a sensation. Ne- 
ver had such a dispenser of Flora’s 
gifts been seen there. An enchant- 
ing person was rendered still more 
attractive by the elegance and 
richness of her costume. She wore 
nothing less costly than silks, gauzes, 
lace, and jewe Her elegant 
basket, formed like a golden shell, 
and lined with azure satin, was at- 
tached to a blue scarf, which set off 
the finest shape in the world. Her 
kid shoes, with their buckles and 
favours, enclosed feet which a nymph 
might have envied; and a short 
petticoat discovered just enough of 
a faultless leg that alone would have 
made the fortune of a bouquetiére. 

Fame soon spread the news of this 

rincess of flower-girls, who soon 

came the talk of Versailles. Thirty 
seigneurs of the court swelled the 
ranks of her admirers. She accepted 
the presents but declined the hearts. 
Gay but elegant, witty, and never 
at a loss for an answer, she seemed 
surrounded by that sweet-briery 
fence which, while it attracts, repels; 
and she was such a happy mixture 
of sprightliness and reserve, that 
her reputation and fortune rose 
daily. 
As soon as she made her appear- 
ance at the Palais Royal, she became 
the centre of a circle. Several ser- 
vants in livery and a femme-de- 
chambre followed la belle bouquetiére 
at a respectful distance. They car- 
ried relays of flowers to refil her 
basket, as it was rapidly emptied. 
Nanette received more louis than 
twelve sous pieces in exchange for 
the flowerets which her delicate 
hand offered. 

The Princesses de Lorraine, de 
Rohan, de Bouillon, and other ladies 
of the highest quality, accepted the 
pinks, the roses, and violets, which 
the fair flower girl gratuitously of- 
fered. But presents are proverbially 
dear; and, in their turn, the noble 
ladies begged Nanette’s acceptance 
of jewels, lace, rich brocades, or 

ieces of plate. In two years, 
N anette became mistress in houses, 
lands, or dividends, of an income of 
forty thousand livres; she had, 
moreover, loaded her parents, bro- 
thers, and sisters with benefits. 

Good, lively, lovely, and beloved, 
Nanette was respected for the 
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purity of her life; but, neverthe- 
ess, there was no want of brilliant 
admirers, who loved to plead, lament, 
and sue. One was distinguished 
from the fashionable herd. 

He was a young man, who had 
not seen more than two and twenty 
—_ He was always in the garden 

ore Nanette arrived, and seemed 
to be waitin, As soon as 
she appeared, the young man took 
a bouquet, paid twelve sous for it, 
looked wistfully at Nanette, but 
hardly spoke to her, then disap- 
peared, and was no more seen till 
the next morning. On two occa- 
sions he did not make his appearance 
at the accustomed hour. His ab- 
sence each time was caused by an 
access of fever, which confined him 
to his bed. Nanette not seeing him, 
was observed to be out of spirits, 
and unable to conceal her chagrin. 
The young man, however, soon re- 

, and with him Nanette’s 
gaiety and flow of spirits. 

Nanette would: have given the 
better part of her fortune to know 
who this young man was. She was 
even ignorant of his name. She had 
it in her power, it is true, to inter- 
rogate the hosts of persons who 
came in the course of the day to pay 
their court to her, or to buy her 
flowers; but when the moment 
came, the question died before it 
could escape from her rosy lips, she 
manifested signs of mental embar- 
rassment, stammered, blushed, and 
was silent. In truth, poor Nanette’s 
heart was captivated. He who had 
won it was noble, doubtless : he wore 
a sword. But he was certainly 
poor, for Nanette never could see 
the knot of ribbon which ought to 
have adorned that sword, and looked 
in vain for the same ornament to his 
cravat. 

One evening she perceived the 
brilliant Marquis de Louvois ad- 
dressing the unknown. Turning to 
the Comte de la Chitre, who sat at 
her side, she was saved from the ne- 
cessity—for it had become a ne- 
cessity—of satisfying herself by in- 
quiry, by the ae 
ing the Count, said to him in an under 


for her. 


ne— 

‘ The folly of Courtenay makes me 
angry. The king has asked why he 
does not come to Versailles. I have 
repeated to him the flattering obser- 
vation of his Majesty, and there he 


Nanette. 
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stands, minding it no more than an 
oldsong. Think of his burying him- 
self in Paris, after that.’ 

‘He has good reasons for that,’ 
replied the Count; ‘and besides, 
where is he to find the money to en- 
able him to go the with us? 
His father has wt him.’ 

‘Ah! that is true: he is poor. 
*Tis a pity—such a joli gargon !’ 

‘And you might add,’ rejoined 
the Count, ‘ such a grand seigneur— 
a relation too, of the royal family.’ 

‘The fact is,’ continued the Mar- 
quis, ‘the king does not treat his 
cousin ~ pease does not Pierre 


‘ Because,’ said the Cont — 
marriage is just an impossibility. 
With fis ae it is aa easy to 
form an alliance. A princess ought 
to be his wife.’ 

Nanette, who had devoured every 
word of this conversation, quitted 
the Palais Royal earlier than usual, 
and forgot her visit to the Tuileries 
and adem After a sleepless 
night, she rose long before any one 
else was stirring in the house. 

y did Nanette abandon her 
couch—what inquietude agitated 
her P 

Nanette was in love, and writhed 
under the torments of the delicious 


malady. 

The belle bouquetiére left her 
station early every evening, and re- 
mained closeted for the rest of the 
day, employing many a long hour in 
completing an education already far 
advanced in the secret retreat where 
she had passed three years of her 
life. Masters in music, dancing, 
drawing, arithmetic, and literature, 
divided her time. She had already 
made herself mistress of English and 
Italian: in short, at the age of 
eighteen, her education was com- 

letely finished. Her beauty had 
ong been matchless. 

On the morning when she had quit- 
ted her bed so early, she had retired 
to her little boudoir; and there, in 
a waking dream, she thought of the 
Prince de Courtenay. Her reverie 
prevented her from hearing the step 
of a man who approached, and per- 
ceiving her absence of mind, stooped 
and imprinted a kiss on her arm, 

Nanette surprised, rose, uttering 
a cry; but a tender smile mantled 
on her lovely face, when she beheld 
—no, dear reader, not the Pmnce 
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de Courtenay—but her favourite 
brother, the handsome Marcel, ten 
months her elder. 

Now Marcel bore a very strong 
resemblance to Nanette, and when 
dressed in a frolic in female habili- 
ments had been taken for his sister. 
The recommendation of the Mar- 
quis de Louvois had procured 
him a situation with the editor 
of the Encyclopédie,—that mine 
which was to overthrow the mo- 
narchy,—and was waiting till he 
reached the age for setting up for 
himself as a printer or bookseller. 

This young man was in the habit 
of frequently seeing the litterateurs 
of the epoch at the house of the 
editor, and had acquired from his 
commerce with those beaux esprits 
very ——— manners. His mind, 
naturally just and penetrating, had 
been elevated by the study of the 
classics and the conversation of a 
literary society. 

‘My good Marcel,’ said the 
young girl, smiling, ‘how you 
frightened me! Could I have 
looked for such a galanterie from a 
brother ?” 

‘And what brother could do 
otherwise with a sister like thee, 
Nanette ; with my Nanette, of whom 
all Paris speaks? Go where one 
will, it is of thee people talk, of Na- 
nette la bouquetiére, of the Jolie 
Nanette. Yesterday, I went to M. 
Diderot’s with some copy for cor- 
rection. He had with him in the 
saloon the Duc de Nivernais, the 
Comte de Lauraguais, M. de Mar- 
montel, and the Prince de Courte- 
nay. They did not know that I was 
= brother, and, to be honest, I 

lieve they thought I was a 
printer's devil, and took no heed of 
me. There they were talking away 
in my presence of Nanette—nothing 
but Nanette. But, would you be- 
lieve it? that slanderous Comte de 
Lauraguais expressed doubts as to 
_ wit, and denied—yes, indeed 

anette, he did—that you were 
virtuous ; you, whom we know to be 
as pure as the angels. I was on 
thorns, and was just about to de- 
clare myself, break into the conver- 
sation, and defend you with all the 
warmth of brotherly affection, when 
the excellent Prince de Courtenay 
took your defence upon himself. 

*«Eh! Monsieur de Lau 
said he, ‘is it possible that 


ais,’ 
hear 
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you repeat the odious stories in- 
vented by libertines as wicked 
as they are contemptible? They 
grossly calumniate Nanette, I assure 
you. She is as pure as she is beau- 
tiful. These dark histories of name- 
less lovers, whispered by the scoun- 
drels, should have of themselves 
satisfied you of their falsehood. If 
Nanette were to have a favoured 
lover, all Paris would know the 
name of the happy man; but depend 
upon it, that name is not inscribed in 
any legend worthy of the smallest 
belief.’ 

‘The eager tone,’ continued her 
brother, ‘ with which the Prince 
spoke these words made the whole 
party smile, and M. Diderot sup- 
ported him in his opinion.’ 

We have said that Marcel’s mind 
was penetrating, and, in a literary 
point of view, so it was; but the 
wisest clerks are not always the 
wisest men. If the young pedantic 
bookseller in embryo had been gifted 
with a little more of that penetra- 
tion which a knowledge of the world 
alone gives, he would have disco- 
vered not only that the beautiful 
Nanette was in love, but that the 
Prince was the object of her attach- 
ment. But he was more bent on 
impressing Nanette’s mind with his 
consequence from being admitted 
into the saloon of the encyclopedist 
than on observing the glistenin 
eyes and change of colour wit 
which she listened to his gossip. 
When the doubt of her virtue was 
mentioned, she became pale as the 
marble idol of Pygmalion; but not 
that statue when it warmed into life 
could match the blush which rushed 
over Nanette’s face and bosom when 
she heard how eloquently the Prince 
had pleaded her cause. Marcel 
marked it not, however, and ran on 
somewhat sillily with— 

‘Don’t you think, dear, that in 
acknowledgment of the Zood opinion 
which the Prince entertains of you, 
you ought to send to him a bouquet 
of your choicest flowers? I will 
undertake to present it to him, if 
you wish me to do so. I shall have 
an excellent opportunity, for to-day 
LT have to carry to him a magnificent 
copy of our folio edition of Télé- 
maque, illustrated with plates by 
Bernard Picart.’ 

‘Ah! you are going to his house 
.. + you know whist he lives?’ .. 
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‘Yes, dear, certainly—Rue Cul- 
ture—Sainte—Catherine, Hétel Car- 
navalet,’ replied the best of bro- 
thers; and he repeated, with the 
greatest simplicity, ‘Rue Culture— 
Sainte—Catherine, Hdtel Carnava- 
let.’ This youth was predestined to 
make an excellent husband. 

Love had made Nanette wise on 
the instant, but the wisdom which 
he brings is too often wont to go 
hand in hand with sorrow. With a 
tact which would have done honour 
to a diplomatist, she got rid of 
Marcel; and, without loss of time, 
one hand on her heart, which seemed 
ready to burst her corset, and the 
other on a sheet of paper as imma- 
culate as herself, she traced the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘My pear Covustn,—I am old, 
and your near relation. I suffer 
from the knowledge that you are 
not in a right place. Must you 
live unknown at Paris, while persons 
of the slightest pretension to quality 
are revelling in the delights of Ver- 
sailles. You are poor—I am rich: 
my age forbids those pleasures 
which yours so keenly enjoys. Per- 
mit me, in consideration of our 
relationship, to offer to you a super- 
fluity which, while it is useless to 
me, is absolutely necessary for you. 
On the first day of every month 
four thousand livres will be remitted 
to you on my behalf; and I now 
send you twenty-four thousand, 
which will perhaps suffice to set your 
establishment on foot.’ 

Some ordinary phrases concluded 
this unsigned letter ; and some hours 
after it had been written, it was re- 
mitted with the money to the Prince 
de Courtenay. 

The modest young man refused 
at first to take advantage of a for- 
tune coming in such a way; but 
many grave personages — among 
them the President de Montesquieu 
and the Comte de Brosses—whom 
he consulted, blamed the excess of 
his delicacy ; and, on the advice of 
his friends, he yielded. 

He was now rich; and nature and 
accident had already done great 
things for him. He soon appeared 
in the most brilliant equipage. Every 
day added to his success. He was 
the talk of the town, and soon led 
the fashion; but each evening, ne- 
vertheless, did he come at the same 
hour to the Palais Royal to take of 
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Nanette a bouquet, for which he 
paid six livres. 

The buds of spring had expanded 
into the leaves of summer, and an- 
other year had been swallowed up 
in the eternal gulf, leaving Nanette 
more lovely than ever, when, one 
brilliant evening, the Comte de la 
Chitre was seated at the Palais 
Royal, near the beauty. The Mar- 
quis de Louvois came sauntering up 
to him. 

“Mon cher,’ said he to the Count. 
‘ Pierre’—for so his friends spoke 
of the amiable Prince de Courtenay 
—‘ Pierre is become absolutely in- 
sane: here are they proposing to 
him Mademoiselle de Craon, with 
eight hundred livres de rente, and 
he declines the alliance. Quelle 
mouche le pique ?’ 

‘ Love,’ replied the Count, quietly. 

‘Love!’ echoed the Marquis. 
‘Est ce pour une des Mesdames de 
France? 

‘Je ne le crois pas . . . 

‘ Then, in the name of all that is 
rational, with whom can he be in 
love? ... Ah! I will lay a wager 
that, after all, he is in the nets of 
one of our impures! Une fille de 
l’opera!’ 

*‘ Louvois,’ rejoined the Count, 
with a gravity strangely contrasted 
with the tone of levity assumed by 
the Marquis, ‘your supposition is 
unjust: it is an offence against the 
character of our friend. You know, 
none so well as you, that Courtenay 
has always hated vice; and I am 
very much mistaken if she whom he 
loves is not better than a charming 
woman—charming she may be, but 
I, on my part, will lay any wager 
you may choose, that she is also 
virtuous.” 

‘ Capital! virtuous!’ cried Louvois, 
forgetting to accept the wager, how- 


ever. 

He had hardly uttered the words, 
when Nanette rose and went home. 
She entered her chamber, locked 
the door, and the next day the Prince 
received thefollowing note:— 

‘Why, my cousin, do you refuse 
to marr ademoiselle de Craon? 
With her you will find fortune, 
birth, advancement. I am ready to 
furnish you with the capital of the 
annuity which you have obliged me 
by receiving, and I hope that you 
will accept for your ‘future’ the 
jewels which I add to the sum.’ 
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If, my cousin, you consent to 

is marriage, wear, for eight days, 

a pink in your coat. If you refuse 

to espouse Mademoiselle de Craon, 
wear a rose.” 

The next day, Nanette sent for her 
man of business, and sold houses and 
lands to the amount of a million. She 
reserved for herself thirty thousand 
livres derente. Thenshe enclosed with 
the million, in a magnificent casket, 
diamonds of such size and water as 
the jewellers estimated at the value 
of a hundred thousand crowns. The 
whole was then carried to the hétel 
of the Prince de Courtenay; and 
never did Nanette feel so happy as 
now, when she had so considerably 
diminished her fortune. 

Summoning all her courage, she 
failed not to attend on the evening 
of this eventful day at the Palais 
Royal. Pale, trembling, half dead 
with hope and fear, she replied to 
the anxious inquiries for her health 
that her appearance called forth by 
answers that she had been suffering 
from slight indisposition. The 
Prince, according to his habit, was 
already in the garden. The button- 
hole of his coat had neither pink 
nor rose. He approached Nanette, 
and she as usual presented a bou- 

uet. Like the coat of the Prince, 
is bouquet was without either 
pink or rose. 

The prince having examined the 
bouquet, regarded it with a melan- 
choly smile. He appeared to medi- 
tate. Then, in as firm a voice as he 
could command, he said— 

‘ Ma belle, will you do me the 
favour to present me with a rose ?” 

Poor Nanette fainted on the in- 
stant. When she came to herself, 
she found that she was in her cham- 
ber, surrounded by her family. Her 
eyes wandered round the apartment. 
Alas! they did not encounter the 
figure of him whom she so much 
longed to see. Her mother and 
sisters tumultuously told her that 
she had fainted in the garden of 
the Palais Royal; that a grand 
seigneur, the Prince de Courtenay, 

raised her in his arms; and, 
without waiting for a carriage, or 
accepting the aid of any other per- 
son, carried her thus to her 
home. 

Those who have loved truly, and 
those only, can fancy the delicious 
thrill that ran through the heart and 
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the whole frame of Nanette at this 
recital. She even ventured to in- 
quire what had become of this bene- 
volent prince. They told her that 
he had waited for the report of the 
physicians who had been called in, 
a that under their assurance that 
all was going on well, he had de- 
parted, commending her to their 
care. Just as they were telling her 
this, Marcel entered, announcing 
that the valet de chambre of the 
Prince de Courtenay was arrived to 
inquire after the health of la belle 
bouquetiére. The little heart of 
Nanette, full to overflow with love, 
still would not permit the least par- 
ticle of the precious pangs which it 
cherished to escape: for though the 
prince came not, a whole crowd of 
grand seigneurs rushed to her house 
on hearing of her illness; and the 
charming invalid smiled at their 
gallantries. Each of the grand 
seigneurs appropriated her smile to 
himself, and went his way to boast 
of favours which he had not re- 
ceived. Among them were fashion- 
able churchmen, bishops and abbés, 
out-musking the noble laymen in 
the elegance of their perfumes, and 
out-talking them in the raptures in 
which they spoke of their reception. 

Nanette smiled at this swarm of 
gay giddy flutterers, but the smile 
was that with which she would have 
regarded a flight of butterflies hover- 
ing about her favourite flowers. Her 
soul was tossed on a doubtful sea, 
chequered by the storm and sun- 
shine of fear and hope. She felt 
she was beloved. She dared not 
flatter herself that the prince would 
marry her. She loved him so truly 
and so nobly that she would hardly 
have consented that he should de- 
scend to such an alliance at a time 
when such a gulf yawned between 
the noblesse and the people. And 

et in her secret soul she was happy. 

(es, she enjoyed the indeseeibehl 
happiness which a heart that knows 
that it is loved feels in returning the 
passion. 

The following morning, the fayou- 
rite femme de chambre of the belle 
bouquetiére announced to her that 
M. le Prince de Courtenay was in 
the saloon, and begged the favour 
of an interview. A gesture of con- 
sent was all the answer that Nanette 
had power to give. She attempted 
to rise, but sank powerless on the 
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chair which she occupied, and, in 
her confusion at her own weakness, 
endeavoured to cover her face with 
her delicate little hand. The Prince 
was on his knees at her feet, and 
devouring her other hand with 
kisses. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, in broken accents, 
‘je vous ai devinée. Je ne viens 
point vous rendre vos _bienfaits, 
mais vous supplier de me les rendre 
plus doux, en m’accordant encore 
une plus précieuse faveur.’.. . 

‘Vous voudriez .. .’ 

‘Votre main! me la refuseriez 
vous, lorsque vous m’avez donné 
votre coeur?” 

We give this scene as we find it 
recorded: nor will we attempt to 
chill it by foreing it into an English 
dress. 

In making this sacrifice to the 
young and lovely girl, the Prince 
thought to conquer lo in the field 
of generosity; and, indeed, poor 
blushing, loving Nanette felt that 
she could not trust herself. But 
she summoned all the courage of 
her noble nature, and implored the 
Prince to wait for her answer till 
the morrow. He at last consented, 


full of hope and anticipations of 
happiness. 


e received a third letter, and by 


the same hand 
and ran thus— 

‘Love blinds you. A marriage 
with me would dishonour you. You 
love me too truly to refuse the most 
convincing proof of the all-absorbing 
affection which I feel for you. Be 


: it was Nanette’s, 
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still my heart. It must be so. I 
renounce you. When you receive 
this, the bouquetiére Nanette will 
have quitted the world for ever. 

‘I give to my relations the hand- 
some fortune which is still left to 
me: that fortune which I gained 
by disposing of those beloved flowers, 
surrounded by which I first fixed 
your attention. As for the million; 
itis yours. Your near relation hopes 
thus to atone for a crime, the secret 
of which I have sworn to keep 
eternally. 

‘Adieu. Think often of her who 
from her cloister will daily offer up 
her prayers for you.’ 

From this time Nanette disap- 
peared. All that was known was 
that the Archbishop of Paris him- 
self conducted her to the convent to 
which she retired. 

In vain did the 
Courtenay endeavour to bring his 
beloved back to the world. The 
grasp of the Church was too power- 
ful; and he lived and died un- 
married, ever and anon recalling the 
memory of dark hints that had tran- 
spired relative to his father, none of 
which, however, explained the ruin 
which he had brought upon his son, 
nor his remorse and death-bed re- 

entance. And thus the unfortunate 
?rince de Courtenay continued to 
drag the chain of life with a blighted 
heart, whose only comfort rested in 
the hope that Nanette was blessed 
with the peace that passeth not 
away. 


Prince de 
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NapoLEon. 


is it this, then, O world-warrior, 
That, exulting, through the folds 
Of the dark and cloudy barrier 
Thine enfranchised eye beholds ? 
Is, when blessed hands relieve thee 
From the gross and mortal clay, 
This the heaven that should receive thee ? 


*Téte d’armée.’ 


Now the final link is breaking 
Of the fierce, corroding chain, 
And the ships, their watch forsaking, 
Bid the seas no more detain, 
Whither is it, freed and risen, 


Quits 


The _ spirit seeks away, 
or what the weary prison P 
‘ Téte d’armée.’ 
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Doubtless—angels, hovering o’er thee 
In thine exile’s sad abode, 
Marshalled even now before thee, 
Move upon that chosen road ! 
Thither they, ere friends have laid thee 
Where sad willows o’er thee play, 
Shall already have conveyed thee! 
‘ Téte d’armée.’ 
Shall great captains, foiled and broken, 
Hear from thee on each great day, 
At the crisis, a word spoken— 
Word that battles still obey— 
* Cuirassier here, here those cannon ; 
* Quick, those squadrons, up—away ! 
‘To the charge, on—as one man, on! 
* Téte d’armée.’ 


(Yes, too true, alas! while, sated 
Of the wars so slow to cease, 

Nations, once that scorned and hated, 
Would to Wisdom turn, and Peace ; 
Thy dire impulse still obeying, 
‘evered youths, as in the old day, 
In their hearts still find thee saying, 
* Téte d’armée.’) 


Oh, poor soul !—Or do I view thee, 
From earth’s battle-fields withheld, 
In a dream, assembling to thee 
Troops that quell not, nor are quelled, 
Breaking airy lines, defeating 
Limbo-kings, and, as to-day, 
Idly to all time repeating 
‘ Téte d’armée.’ 


WELLINGTON. 


And what the words, that with his failing breath 
Did England hear her aged soldier say ? 

I know not. Yielding tranquilly to death, 
With no proud speech, no boast, he passed away. 


Not stirring words, nor gallant deeds alone, 
Plain patient work fulfilled that length of life ; 
Duty, not glory—Service, not a throne, 
Inspired his effort, set for him the strife. 


Therefore just Fortune, with one hasty blow, 
Spurning her minion, Glory’s, Victory’s lord, 
Gave all to him that was content to know, 
In service done, its own supreme reward. 


The words he said, if haply words there were, 
When full of years and works he passed away, 
Most naturally might, methinks, aa 
To some poor humble business of to-day. 


‘That humble simple duty of the day 
‘ Perform,’ he bids; ‘ask not if small or great : 
‘Serve in thy post ; be faithful, and obey ; 
* Who serves her truly, sometimes saves the State.’ 
TddOev. 













SHOULD like to know when 
those people who call themselves 
statesmen and legislators will leave 
us who are tax-payers alone. It is 
not that I grumble more than my 
neighbours at the paying of taxes, 
for I know that I cannot avoid that. 
We must be defended and governed 
at our own proper cost, und pay 
roundly for our security against ex- 
ternal and internal foes. But what 
I do complain of is this incessant 
change. Where is it to end? Each 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has his own peculiar and painful 
way of subduing our plethora of 
wealth. Would if he could is suc- 
ceeded by Could if he would, but the 
poor patient gains nothing by the 
change. From one disagreeable 
mode of depletion to another, and 
then back again, and all to no pur- 
ose. There is that house-tax, for 
instance: we were just getting re- 
conciled to our ninepence in the 
pound, and were counting our gains 
in liberty of brick and mortar, fresh 
air, and pounds sterling, in conse- 
quence of our happy release from 
the window-tax, wim that new con- 
juror in Downing-street, with one 
wave of his wand, would have 
doubled our tax, and left us all at 
sea once more. And the provoking 
part of it was that this new house- 
tax was to have been put on that 
the malt-tax, which yields five 
million a-year, which every body is 
thoroughly used to, which the farmer 
does not feel, and the poor man does 
notcomplainof, whilesome thousands 
of teetotallers would double it if 
they could, and make it perpetual 
into the bargain—that this popular 
tax might be reduced from two 
shillings and sevenpence a bushel, 
with five per cent., down to one 
shilling and threepence halfpenny, 
with, if I recollect aright, the same 
agreeable addition. 

By-the-bye, I wish some of our 
statesmen would tell us what special 
virtue there is in these financial 
halfpence and farthings and five per 
cent. additions. Perhaps it is the 
facility of calculation, perhaps the 
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appearance of accuracy and discri- 
mination, perhaps mere imitation, 
perhaps sheer idleness, possibly a 
superstitious attachment to odd 
numbers, after the fashion of Rory 
O’More. But it would be worse 
than waste of time to speculate upon 
the’ motives of those mostinscrutable 
of statesmen, our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. I can only say that I 
look upon it as a favourable omen, 
and a step in the right direction, 
that the tea-duty was to have been 
reduced at last to a simple uniform 
rate of one shilling, instead of one 
shilling and a penny three farthings 
or one shilling and twopence and 
five-eighths of a penny, which latter 
sum would be in perfect keeping 
with the precedents set by the sue- 
cessive doctorsof the good oldsliding- 
scale, withwhom the eighthofapenny 
was a very favourite fraction. As 
to the malt-duty, if that must be 
touched at all, let it, in the name of 
common sense, be either lowered 
from two shillings and sevenpence 
and five per cent., to half-a-crown, 
or raised to three shillings; and in 
order to the working out of similar 
reforms in other directions, let some 
zealous man of figures in the House 
move for a return of the number of 
extra hands required to make these 
and similar complicated calculations. 
It is high time that this nuisance of 
halfpence and farthings and addi- 
tional five per cents. should be 
abated. The retention of such small 
coins on our schedules of taxes 
proves that we are still living under 
the leaden rule of routine. <A true 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
set about a reform among these half- 
pence and farthings. 

That idea of lowering the tea-duty 
to a shilling wasagood one; for it isas 
important to promote the consump- 
tion of tea among the whole popu- 
lation of men, women, and din 
as it is to discourage the consump- 
tion of malt liquors among that large 
section of the people so unhap- 
pily addicted to their use. But I 
don’t think that even this remission 
of duty has the first claim to the 
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eonsideration of a true statesman. 
I hold it to be an axiom of political 
economy that so long as there re- 
main any excise duties which directly 
interfere with processes of manufac- 
ture, limit the amount of capital and 
the number of labourers employed, 
cripple production, and hamper our 
export trade, no customs’ duties 
have any claim to abatement. The 
burdensome, oppressive, and restric- 
tive excise duties on paper and soap 
ought to be at once done away with. 
They are the last of their class, and if 
abolished would end an anomaly, and 
put the finishing stroke to a wise, 
just, and beneficent policy. If the 
state of the revenue does not allow 
of the remission of both these duties, 
then begin by abolishing the excise 
on soap, not on the debateable 
ground that sanitary considerations 
are to be attended to in preference 
to the many sound arguments to be 
advanced in favour of a repeal of the 
duty on paper, but on the higher 
unds of fiscal justice and expe- 
iency. We are bound to put an 


end to the monstrous injustice of 
favouring Ireland at the expense of 
England, by subjecting the latter to 


an impost from which the former is 
free. Don’t tell me about the po- 
verty of Ireland. No one wants to 
tax its poverty, but only such wealth 
as is in it. Though Ireland be a 
poor country, the individual Irish- 
man engaged in manufacture is just 
as able to pay an excise duty as his 
English rival, for if capital is less 
abundant in Ireland, labour is much 
cheaper. So with regard to the ex- 
tension of the income-tax to Ireland, 
it is no answer to the proposal that 
Treland is a poor country. No one 
talks of taxing its poverty, but only 
such incomes, be in few or many, 
as happen to exceed the amount 
which subjects us in England to the 
same impost; and if any argument 
were necessary for such a procedure 
beyond its strict justice, it would be 
that, with a given amount of income, 
a man is richer in Ireland than he 
is inEngland, the one being a cheap, 
the other a dear country. This 
habit we have got into of speaking 
of the nation, Ireland, when we 
really ought to be talking of the in- 
dividual Irishman, is a bad habit, 
and ought to be abandoned. It is a 
transparent fallacy, altogether un- 
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worthy of us, though very conve- 
nient to them. I say, then, let us 
begin by repealing the soap duty, 
because it is levied in England and 
not in Ireland; let us extend the 
income-tax to the Irish, because 
justice requires that those who share 
our wealth should share our burdens; 
and let us find out all the existing 
cases of Irish exemption from ae 
lish imposts, and abolish them forth- 
with. 

I am assuming that we are still to 
have an income-tax in England, and 
not what all men who have a strong 
sense Of justice in them are aiming 
at—a property-tax. As to a pure 
income-tax, that is, and must be, 
unjust. The very word ‘ income’ is 
suggestive of inequality. Thevery 
terms we use to qualify it prove it 
to be a thing of unequal value. We 
speak of ‘fixed’ incomes, and of 
‘precarious,’ ‘uncertain,’ ‘ fluctuat- 
ing’ incomes, with a full conscious- 
ness that they are very different 
things. There is not an imbecile in 
the rol who would not prefer a 
hundred a-year from the funds to 
a hundred a-year in the best trade 
or profession going. There is not a 
man in his senses who does not 
expect a larger contribution to a 
charity from a man who gets five 
hundred a-year in half-yearly instal- 
ments at the Bank of England, than 
from the professional man or trades- 
man who realizes the same income 
by his own exertions. So also with 
the man who contributes to the ne- 
cessities of the State. He can 
afford to contribute more out of an 
income derived from realized pro- 
perty than out of an income which 
may gue away from himself and his 
family to-morrow. If any proof 
were wanted that an income derived 
year by year from the sweat of a 
man’s brow is a very different thing 
from an income drawn from realized 
property, it is to be found in the 
simple fact tuat men of precarious 
incomes find it absolutely necessary 
to enter into combinations among 
themselves to guarantee each other 
against the frightful casualties to 
which they are liable. Hence the 
heavy insurances on life to which 
these less favoured children of for- 
tune are obliged to submit. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that Govern- 
ment already imposes upon them a 
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very heavy tax in the shape of a 
stamp duty. Again, if the man of 
limited precarious income would 
secure the means of putting a son 
out in the world, or of providing a 
marriage portion for a daughter, he 
must resort to a loan, backed by an 
insurance on his life; for permission 
to effect which he must also pay a 
stamp duty to the State. So that 
the State, before proceeding to im- 
pose a property and income-tax, was 

ready receiving a very consider- 
able revenue from the possessors of 
precarious incomes, which consider- 
able revenue it was found very con- 
venient to forget when affecting to 
tax every one according to his means. 
I say, then, that if we are to continue 
to have an income and property-tax 
as at present, the State is bound 
either to allow a drawback to the 
amount of a man’s insurance upon 
his life, or to remit the stamp dut 
on life assurances altogether. 
look upon the first of these alterna- 
tives as the fairest; on the last, as 
the most practical ; and, if our pre- 
sent property and income-tax were 
destined to last only one, two, or 
three years, the possessors of preca- 
rious incomes might perhaps be 
satisfied with such an instalment of 
justice. These remarks of course 
apply to life tenants and to tenants 
for short terms. I shall not conde- 
scend even to notice the notorious 
injustice done by the present in- 
come-tax to the holders of termin- 
able annuities. 

I know that the advocates of a 
pure and simple income-tax use 
many specious arguments in favour 
of their view of the case. They 
allege the essentially unequal pres- 
sure of all taxes, espevially of indi- 
rect taxes; and they argue that so 
long as we continue to tax the 
labouring man out of all proportion 
to his means, while men higher in 
the scale of society escape almost 
free, we are only consistent with our- 
selves when we tolerate the same 
sort of inequality between the 
holders of different kinds of income. 
To this plausible argument the 
answer is obvious: one injustice 
cannot excuse another. Indirect 


taxation, moreover, is a necessary 
evil. Without it, that large class 
which benefits most by the protec- 
tion of the state, and which receives 
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the largest amount of assistance 
from the so-called wealthy members 
of the community, in the shape of 
poor-rates and charitable subscrip- 
tions, would contribute nothing to 
the public funds, and would be de- 
servedly branded with infamy, as 
meanly living on the charity of 
others. As it is, the working man 
may hold up his head with the best 
of us, and may allege, as one title 
to respect, that he, too, pays taxes 
on his bread, his beer, his tea, his 
sugar, his fruits, and his tobacco; 
that he, too, pays for the protection 
which he receives from the State. 
If his wealthier neighbours pay less 
than he does on these articles, in 
proportion to their means, he knows 
that they are heavily taxed upon 
their wines and spirits and the 
houses they live in; and that while 
his labour goes free, all their busi- 
ness transactions are made to enrich 
the exchequer by stamp-duties, and 
that the Government contrives to 
realize an advantage from every 
item of expenditure which has the 
least smack of luxury or ostentation 
about it. The pressure of indirect 
taxation, therefore, is not quite so 
unequal as at first sight it would 
seem to be; but be it ever so un- 
equal and unjust, it cannot be 
pleaded as a justification for perpe- 
trating other acts of injustice. Byt 
the two cases are not parallel, for as 
no one can deny that to make dis- 
tinctions and exemptions in indirect 
taxation is impossible, so no one can 
affirm that to establish a difference 
between property and income is not 
abundantly easy. All that our 
friends the actuaries ask the State 
to do, is to deal with income as men 
are dealing with it to their own 
satisfaction and contentment, in the 
ordinary transactions of business. 
As to the alleged difficulty and cost 
of the calculations required to con- 
vert income into property, surely 
that need not have any terrors for a 
Government which delights in half- 
ence and farthings and additional 
ve-per-cents. That other objection 
—that you can only perform the act 
of capitalization once—will not hold 
water. If you can convert the in- 
come of the year 1853 into capital, 
and charge that capital at three per 
cent., what is to hinder you from 
performing the same ome on 
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the income of 1854? But I must 
confess that there is something in 
the objection that property is alread 
subject to heavy taxes from which 
income is free. The land pays its 
tax from year to year; and personal 
estate must submit to have a very 
large slice cut off from it, in the 
form of probate and legacy duties, 
every time that death causes it to 
ass from one hand to another. 
This consideration cannot be over- 
looked, and it might be worked 
out into some unexpected con- 
sequences not unworthy the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


a 
Much of the difference of opinion, 
erhaps, which prevails on this sub- 
ject might be done away with if the 
Government or the nation could 
only once make up its mind that an 
income or property-tax of some sort 
or other must form a permanent 
item of our taxation. For my part, 
I cannot see how some such tax is 
now to be dispensed with. It is 
only by the continuance of a direct 
tax of this kind that the excise 
duties on soap and paper can be 
abolished, and those branches of in- 
dustry be set free; and it is only by 
‘ the same means that the exorbitant 
duties on tea, wine, spirits, and 
tobacco can be diminished. We are 
fully committed to progressive re- 
forms in this direction, and the 
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income-tax is the very pivot on 
which they turn. 

Taking for granted the perma- 
nence of the property and income- 
tax in some shape or other, and 
further granting, what no one seems 
disposed to deny, that men shall be 
called on to pay this direct tax in 
due proportion to their means, I 
cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how a pure income-tax can be justi- 
fied for a momemt. A man’s income 
is not a true test of his wealth. If 
it were, lands, houses, pensions, 
life and terminable annuities, and 
the profits of professions and trades, 
would all sell in the market for the 
same number of years’ purchase. 
And till they do so, I, for one, as 
the owner of a very precarious in- 
come, will not consent to be taxed 
as heavily as the fortunate possessor 
of broad acres or realized capital, 
with ut exercising to the very utmost 
the good old English habit and privi- 
lege of a GruMBLER. But prove to 
me, if you can, that property is 
already subject to heavy taxes which 
income escapes, and I am so much 
a lover of fair play that I will even 
consent to a new tax which shall 
leave property untouched, provided 
always that the incomes which it 
does affect shall be equitably dealt 
with, recognised as of unequal value, 
and taxed only upon the capital 
which they represent. 


THE WETHERBYS—FATHER AND SON. 
Sundry Chapters of Hndian Erperience. 


Cuapter I. 

WAS born in India, in the mili- 

tary cantonment of Nusseerabad. 
My father was an officer in the 
Bengal Light Cavalry, and at the 
time of my birth had attained the 
rank of captain. I had a brother, 
younger than myself; and we chil- 
dren were kept in India until [ was 
twelve and my brother eleven years 
old. My father was a person of 
vast importance, not only in the re- 
giment to which he belonged, but in 
every cantonment where it happened 


to be quartered. He was one of 
those men who are wretched unless 
they are overwhelmed with business. 
He was a director of the bank, hav- 
ing bought one share (or rather he 
had taken it as payment of a bad 
debt) in order to ‘qualify’ himself for 
office, and thus enable him to speak 
in the bank parlour, meddle in all 
the bank’s affairs, and join in the 
gossip for which all Indian bank 
parlours are celebrated. He was 
also secretary to the Ice Concern,* 
an office which not only gave him 


* In the Upper Provinces of India, during the winter months, small earthenware 
vessels, of shallow build, filled with water, are placed upon straw in an open field. 
At dawn of day there is a thin coating of ice on each vessel; this is collected by 


men, women, and children, and carried to ice pits. 


defrayed by subscription, 
rupees, or 6/. sterling. 


The expenses of ice-houses are 


Each ticket for the season costs the holder about sixty 
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his own shares of ice gratis, but 
threw into his hands what he was 
very fond of, a great deal of petty 
patronage, in the shape of hiring the 
establishment, including the baboo, 
or writer, who kept the accounts 
and collected the subscriptions. He 
was also actuary of the Mutton 
Club,* which gave him further pa- 
tronage in the appointment of shep- 
herds, watchmen, &c., and increased 
his importance in the bazaar amongst 
the grain sellers. By virtue of this 
office my father had certain perqui- 
sites, in the way of ‘fry,’ and so 
forth. He was 2 treasurer of the 
fund for watering ‘the Mall,’ the 
road whereon the Station residents 
took their evening drive. This 
placed about thirty water-carriers 
(bheestees) at his disposal, and these 
men frequently went through their 
probationary examination in our own 
garden, which was famous for its 
early fruit and flowers. My father 
was also manager of the Amateur 
Theatrical Company, and the pa- 
tronage which grew out of this office 
was something enormous. The 
stage-tailor, the oilman, the carpen- 
ters, the watchmen, the builders 
who looked to the repairs—all these 
people regarded my father as one of 
the greatest men in the world. As 
manager, moreover, he had to cast 
all the pieces, and possessed the 
— of ordering from the Calcutta 

ooksellers such plays and farces as 
he considered necessary for the 
stage library. The beer and the 
brandy, too, for the use of the men 
belonging to the European regi- 
ments, who painted the scenes, 
shifted them, and prompted, were 
in my father’s absolute gift. In ad- 
dition to all these honorary offices, 
he was the principal military contri- 
butor to the local journal; but this 
brought him in so much per column, 
for ee increasing the army, 
(of course only in type,) especially 
the cavalry branch, granting the 
new furlough regulations, suggest- 
ing the retirement of senior officers, 
abolishing the courts of request, and 
bestowing a certain number of ca- 
detships, annually, on the sons of 
meritorious Company’s servants. 


My Father's numerous Duties. 
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Nay, my father’s occupations did 
not end here: he was president of 
the mess committee, and ordered 
the whole of the supplies consumed 
by his hospitable regiment. No 

uropean shopman ever received a 
batch of overland hams and cheeses 
without immediately sending down 
samples to my mother for approval. 
Strange to say that, notwithstanding 
all my father had to do, he still con- 
trived to spend a couple of hours 
daily (after tiffen) in the mess bil- 
liard-room, and pick up, amongst 
the junior officers of the corps, three 
or four chicks} at pool or billiards. 

The education of my brother and 
myself had been utterly neglected. 
There are no schools in the plains 
of India, and parents are only too 
glad if they can keep their children 
in good health. My mother began 
to feel anxious about our mental 
culture, and ashamed of our inability 
to read and write, or even converse 
fluently in English. 

‘My dear John,’ said my mother 
to my father, one morning at break- 
fast, ‘it is high time these great 
boys were sent to England. Just 
look at Robert (she meant me). 
Only fancy a boy of that age not 
being able to read properly! And 
Charley (that was my _ brother) 
hardly perfect in his alphabet!’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said my father, 
‘it is all very bad; but what’s the 
use of talking about it? Here have 
I been thirteen years a captain, and 
thirty-two years in the service, and 
until I get my majority how are we 
to send them home? I wish that 
fellow Jones would go out, or retire, 
die, or something. Never mind; we 
will send the boys to school in the 
hills as soon as the hot weather 
begins, and then, if we have any 
luck, we may go to England our- 
selves, and take them with us, next 
December. Talking of Jones,’ 
added my father, ‘I'll make a pa- 
ragraph out of him for the next 
paper. Dead or alive, I'll lay him 
out next Tuesday, in half a column 
of leader type. Yes, Jones shall 
lie in state, in a leaden coffin !’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said my 
mother. 


* The meat purchased in the bazaars of India, or rather in the bazaars of the 


Upper Provinces, is of very inferior quality. 


Residents at a station, therefore, sub- 


scribe and buy flocks of sheep, and fatten them until they are ‘fit for the knife.’ 
+ A chick is four rupees, or eight shillings, 
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*To kill Jones,’ said my father. 
* Here is anote from Leach.’ (Leach 
was the editor of the paper.) 

My pear W.—I am going into the 
Kardar to shoot black partridge, and 
shall not be back before Thursday. I 
have left with the printer a column and 
a-half of leader, on the Cultivation of 
Tea in the Dhoon ; will be good for 
a column and a-half on Military Mat- 
ters; Blair promises half a column on 
the Sudder’s last report; and Brown 
owes the Postmaster-general a grudge, 
which the late delay of the dak (mail) will 
enable him to gratify. The account, 
therefore, will stand thus— 

Tea ... . . 1§ columns 

Military matters . 14 _  ,, 

Sudder ° 4 


” 


Postmaster-general 2 ,, 


4} cols, leader. 
This, with the correspondence, the 
local, and some verses on the Lieut.- 
Governor, will make rather a decent 
paper, I fancy.—Yours ever, in haste, 
J. LEACH, 


‘But, my dear John,’ exclaimed 
my mother, ‘it will be contradicted 
if you kill Major Jones.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said my father, 
smiling, ‘ we can explain in a forth- 
coming issue. We can denounce 
our imaginary correspondent, and 
say what a shame it is for people to 
write so positively on imperfect in- 
formation. It is all matter, you 
know, old woman. Grist, grist,’ he 
een enn with his mouth 
full of muffin. ‘Robert, bring me 
the pen and ink, and some paper. 
Till & it at once.’ 

I obeyed the command, and my 
father held up the quire of foolscap, 
and said to my mother— 

*See, Mary, see! this is Jones's 
winding-sheet, and Leach will not 
be here to prune down what he calls 
the exuberance of my diction.’ 

My father wrote as follows :— 


It is our painful duty to announce to 
our readers the death of Brevet-Colonel 
and Major Alfred Jones, of the 12th 
Bengal Light Cavalry, and Governor- 
General’s agent at Kerwanpore. Ptivate 
letters inform us that this melancholy 
event took place on the night of the 
24th ultimo. It would seem that Colonel 
Jones has, for some months past, been 
suffering severely from an attack of liver, 
and had been frequently recommended 
by his medical adviser to proceed to the 
Cape, or Australia, for that change of 
climate which, in diseases of the kind, is 
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so extremely desirable. But (alas!) the 
lionel, whose zeal for the public ser- 
vice has ever been paramount to private 
considerations, could not be prevailed 
upon to quit his post, especially at a 
time when the frontier was in a state of 
disquietude, if not feverish excitement, 
Deaf to all remonstrance and entreaty, 
Colonel Jones persisted in carrying on 
the arduous duties of his office, scarcely 
allowing himself that rest which even 
persons in robust health absolutely re- 
quire, and denying to himself even the 
comforts which men at his time of life 
can hardly afford to dispense with. 
Colonel Jones continued, with a shat- 
tered liver, to penetrate into the depths 
of districts and jungles teeming with 
ia, to acquire information, and 
take those precautionary measures which 
circumstances appea to him to im- 
erway demand, The consequence 
1as been that a most valuable life has 
been sacrificed; and we can readily fancy 
the Governor-General will have no small 
difficulty in finding a successor to so able 
a politician and diplomatist as the one 
who has now gone from amongst us, 
Major Jones came to this country in 
1805, and was posted to the 12th Light 
Cav. in the same year. He served with 
his regiment throughout several ar- 
duous campaigns; was present at Bhurt- 
pore and at Rotsh, where, in company 
with his gallant friend and comrade, 
Captain Wetherby, of the same regi- 
ment, he signally distinguished himself 
in leading on a squadron of his corps 
against a dense mass of the enemy's 
horse, which, in one of the most brilliant 
charges ever made by cavalry, was 
routed, dispersed, and cut to pieces by the 
men of the illustrious 12th Light Cavalry. 
In 1827, Captain Jones was appointed, 
in consequence of his meritorious ser- 
vices, to staff employ at the Presidency, 
and has since that year been absent 
from his regiment. But though with 
the corps he has been lost to sight, still 
we believe he has been to memory ever 
dear. In 1839, Lord Auckland, who 
was never slow to detect ability and 
unsoliciting merit, discovered in Major 
Jones a person eminently fitted for em- 
ploy upon the frontier, and he was ac- 
cordingly posted to the locality which 
has become the scene of his lamented 
demise. This unfortunate casualty will 
promote Captain Wetherby, Lieutenant 
Hardcastle, and Cornet Williams, ofthe 
12th Light Cavalry, to the higher grades. 
‘There,’ said my father to me, 
‘get on your pony, Robert, and go 
down with that to the printing-office.’ 
Then turning to my mother, he said, 
in a rather discontented tone of 
voice, ‘ Of all the dunderheads that 
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ever by interest were favoured above 
their superiors—of all the cringin 
arasites that ever debased a sol- 
ier’s uniform—that fellow Jones is, 
without exception, the paragon.’ 
The above article attracted the 
notice of a rival editor, who could 
not afford to be behindhand with 
news. He therefore stole Jones's 
supposed death, echoed my father's 
sentiments, but in different phraseo- 
logy, and furnished a few additional 
but unimportant particulars, out of 
his own head, to take off the suspi- 
cion of being indebted to his contem- 
rary for so much ‘ original matter.’ 
y mother was the first to see the 
death of Colonel Jones in the rival 
paper, which was published at a 
station about forty miles distant 
from where we were quartered. She 
instantly sent me to the mess bil- 
liard-room, with a message to my 
father, who was picking up chicks 
as usual, to come home immediately. 


‘My dear John!’ exclaimed my 
mother, on my father’s making his 
apeemans, ‘why, it seems that 

ajor Jones is dead.’ 

. Weneeane !’ ejaculated my father. 


‘Is there such luck P’ 

My mother showed him the leader 
in the rival paper. 

‘Pooh!’ cried my father. ‘Why 
did you send for me on seeing that ? 
Don’t you observe, that he has only 
stolen our news? That's an old 
trick of this trade ; but never mind, 
he shall be the first to explain how 
he came to publish a false rumour.’ 

That evening, at about seven 
o'clock, two gentlemen drove up to 
our bungalow in a high-wheeled 
buggy. One was Lieutenant Hard- 
eastle, the other Cornet Williams. 
On being told that the ‘Captain 
Sahib’ was at home, they alighted, 
came into the verandah, and told me 
to tell my father that they wished 
to speak to him. Both these gen- 
tlemen had been drinking rather 
freely ; and Lieutenant Hardcastle, 
I remember, could not keep his 
cheroot alight. When my father 
came out, Lieutenant Hardcastle 
thus accosted him : 

‘Well, old boy, it’s all right!— 
it’s all right !—it’s all up with Jones ! 
Let’s have some brandy-and-water, 
and drink his health.’ 

_ ‘My dear fellow, he is only dead 
in the papers,’ said my father. ‘J 
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don’t believe one word about his 
death.’ 

‘Don't you, really? said Cornet 
Williams, who had placed his back 
—. a post to steady himself. 
‘Don’t you believe it, Wetherby ? 
Don’t you believe Jones is dead? 

‘No,’ said my father, ‘ not a word 
of it. It’s merely a rumour that 
has got into print.’ 

: dh, hang the papers! I don’t 

o by what the papers say,’ said 
eae Hardcastle, speaking 
very thickly. ‘Major Baxter has 
had a sort of official notice, and has 
sent me here to tell you so.’ 

‘Why, you've got the letter in 
your Joo Hardcastle,’ said Cor- 
net Williams. 

‘So I have,’ said the Lieutenant, 
‘if I have not used it to light the 
cheroot. Yes, here it is—all right. 
Here you see, Wetherby, the stingy 
beggar, Jones, wouldn't go to 
expense of having his copper cooking 
vessels properly tinned every month, 
and, thank God, has poisoned him- 
self thereby.’ 

‘But the odd part of it is,’ said 
Cornet Williams, ‘ that he didn’t die 
as the papers say he did, on the 
24th, but on the morning of the 26th!’ 

‘Very odd, indeed! said m 
father; ‘but I suppose Leach will 
say that the real spirit of priority 
of intelligence is publishing what 
happens before it really takes place. 
Poor Jones ! 

‘Yes, poor Jones!’ hiccuped 
Lieutenant Hardcastle. ‘But where’s 
the brandy-and-water ?’ 

‘Don’t drink any more brandy- 
and-water, but go home,’ said my 
father. ‘It may be all very well 
for both of you, who did not know 
Jones, and never served with him, 
to rejoice at his death and your own 

romotion ; but remember, my good 
fellows, the case is very different with 
me. Wecame out to this country to- 
gether as boys; we joined the regi- 
ment about the same time ; we were 
side by side through several cam- 
paigns ; and he was not a bad fellow, 
after all, you know; and though my 
promotion will make a great differ- 
ence to me, with these two boys to 
send home and educate, and consi- 
dering my difhculties and debts here 
and there, still, I assure you, I feel 


quite unmanned at this intelligence 


—quite melancholy.’ 
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‘All right, Major!’ cried Lieu- 
tenant Hardcastle ; ‘ but do give us 
some brandy-and-water. I say, 
Major! Major Wetherby. Major. 
Do you hear, Major? Brandy-and- 
water !’ 

My father called for brandy-and- 
water; and Lieutenant Hardcastle 
and Cornet Williams helped them- 
selves. My father, with a melan- 
choly air, followed their example, 
and sighed: ‘It’s the common lot. 
None of us can escape it.’ 

Lieutenant Hardcastle and Cornet 
Williams, after they had swallowed 
the contents of their tumblers, 
lighted their cheroots, and drove 
out of the gate, yelling loudly ; but 
their yell contained nothing of grief 
in it. Scarcely were they out of 
sight, when my father returned to 
my mother’s side. 

‘Mary!’ cried he, clasping her in 
his arms, and kissing her forehead— 
* Mary, dearest, ‘ you'll scarcely be- 
lieve it, but Jones is dead—dead as 
mutton !’ 

‘Impossible! How do you know?’ 
said my mother, anxiously. 

‘Hardcastle and Williams’ 
my father was about to tell her. 

‘Oh stuff!’ interrupted my mother. 
‘Hardcastle and Williams! Of 
course! They read it in the papers, 
and only came down here, on a pre- 
tence of saying they heard it else- 
where, just to drink your brandy- 
and-water; and I am sure, from 
their voices, they had quite enough 
without your giving them any more.’ 

‘But, my dear Mary,’ said my 
father, ‘I tell you that it is a fact. 
Here is a letter to the commanding 
officer from Jones’s medical man. 
Jones died of not having his copper 
stew-pans properly tinned.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ said my mother, 
joyously, taking the letter from my 
father’s hand. ‘How strange! Well, 
it looks real, certainly; but, my 
dear John, we have had so many 
disappointments !’ 

It was arranged that night that 
my father was to apply for furlough, 
sell off his horses, buggy, guns, 
howdah, furniture, &c., and take 
us all home in the cold weather. 
My father had some 15000 rupees 
(1500/7.) in Company’s paper, the 
amount of his savings and small 
winnings at pool and billiards ; and 
he hoped that his personal effects 
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would realize an additional 5000 
rupees (500/.) It was calculated 
that this sum, with great economy, 
would enable the family to proceed 
to England, where my brother and 
myself were to be placed at school, 
and further admit of my father and 
mother residing out of India for 
twelve or eighteen months. ‘At 
the end of which time,’ said my 
father, ‘old Baxter (now the lieu- 
tenant-colonel) may be too shaky to 
hold on, and I may get the command 
of the corps.’ 
os. * Ses «eh 

The cold weather came. My 
father sold his chargers at very good 
rices, and the rest of the ae 
Geoenie its full value. The Ice Con- 
cern voted my father a silver drink- 
ing cup; the Mutton Club gave him 
a silver ink-stand ; the Road Fund 
a silver snuff-box; the Theatrical 
Company, a gold watch; and the 
Bank, to show its respect and re- 
gard, requested him to sit for a 
ortrait. Covered with all these 
onours, and a flaming leader in 
the paper (which, it was said, my 
father wrote himself, and was paid 
for, as for any other contribution), 
we proceeded to a place called 
Ghurunkteeser Ghat; thence em- 
barked in country boats; and after 
a tedious passage of eight weeks, 
arrived in Calcutta. Here a passage 
was engaged on board of one of 
Green’s ships. I shall never forget 
the scene which occurred on the 
banks of the river when we were 
about to go on board. We had 
brought several of our old servants 
with us to Caleutta: the ‘ bearer,’ 
or personal servant, whose duty it 
was to attend upon us children ; my 
father’s bearer, who had _ been 
with him for twenty-nine years ; 
a khidmutghar (table-servant), who 
had been in his service for twenty- 
seven years; the washerman; 
and my mother’s ayah (waiting 
woman), who had taken employ 
when my father and mother were 
first married; and an orderly, who 
had got leave on purpose to see us 
off ;—all these people crowded round 
us on the bank of the river, and just 
as we were about to step into the 
boat, they commenced the most 
awful how] that ever pierced the ear 
of human being. There was nothing 
of affectation in the grief of those 
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poor creatures: it was genuine 
sorrow to which they gave utterance. 
My brother and myself cried bitterly 
at parting with these companions 
of our infancy ; and my mother, un- 
able any longer to conceal her emo- 
tion, gave way to tears: ay, and 
my father’s eyes were moistened 
when he begged of them not to make 
such a fearful noise. When we got 
on board, we saw them still standin 
on the shore, where they remaine 
till dark; and the next morning, 
when the day broke and we weighed 
anchor, there were they to be seen 
following with their eyes our noble 
ship, whichwasrapidly dropping down 
the river with the strong tide. 

The voyage to England was less 
dull and tedious than most sea 
voyages, for my father was con- 
stantly engaged in finding out 
something or other wherewith to 
amuse the rest of the passengers. 
He wrote little plays for the 
children, and made them act them 
on the quarter-deck. He got up a 
weekly newspaper, and made every 
ene contribute something, which, 
with his own hand, he copied out 
into the great sheet, called The 
Mermaid Times; he instituted 
raffles at sixpence a throw, and 
organized a band of music out of a 
fife, an old fiddle, a chelumchee, 
brass basin, and a big drum. % 
was owing to his exertions, I believe, 
that there was not a single quarrel 
during the ninety-seven days we 
were at sea. Of Weymouth, we 
took on board the pilot, who 
brought with him several greasy 
newspapers, the latest about a fort- 
night old. One of these fell into the 
hands of my father, and he sat him 
down on a hen-coop to devour its 
contents. Suddenly, his counte- 
nance changed, and he put the 
paper down, then took it up again, 
and looked at a paragraph, as though 
he doubted his own eyes; at length 
he sprang upon his feet, and hurried 
down to the cabin, where my mother 
was busy packing her trunks. My 
brother and myself, who were 
always at our father’s heels, fol- 
wre him. 

* Mary,—my dear Mary,’ said m 
father, ‘just ao that.’ , 

My mother read aloud. 

‘Died, at Upwood, near Dor- 
chester, Dorset, on the 20th inst., 
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in the 50th year of his age, Edward 
Wetherby, Esq., M.A.’ 

‘A sad business that, my dear, 
isn’t it?’ said my father. ‘After 
thirty-two years of exile, coming 
home, and expecting to have a 
happy meeting with the only rela- 
tion you have left in the world, and 
the first news you hear in the 
channel is that your brother is 
dead.’ 

‘ Very sad,’ said my mother, ‘ but 
are you quite sure, my dear John, 
that the estate was entailed ?’ 

* Quite sure,’ said my father ; ‘ and 
as he has died without issue, I, of 
course, must succeed.’ 

* Robert and Charley, go on deck,’ 
said my mother, ‘and don’t run 
about, laughing and making a noise. 
Your uncle is dead, remember,’ 

Now, Charley and I had never 
heard our uncle spoken of but twice, 
and upon neither occasion were the 
terms very affectionate. My father 
had once asked my uncle to lend 
him 300/., to enable him to assist in 
buying out a captain senior to him- 
self, and my uncle declined. On 
the second occasion, it was when my 
father received a letter from my 
uncle, stating that he could not 
promise to receive us at holiday- 
time, in the event of our being sent 
to England to school, but he doubted 
not that he might be in a position to 
invite us to his house occasionally. 

# * * * * 

We landed at Gravesend, and 
came up to London. What was the 
surprise of myself and my brother 
to find all the people white, for not 
only were we illiterate, but ill-in- 
formed on every subject that did 
not relate to India and the Bengal 
army. My father, who had left his 
native land at seventeen years of 
age, and had never since been home, 
seemed almost as much bewildered 
as ourselves, and my mother, who 
had never before been in London, 
was quite alarmed at finding her- 
self in such crowded streets. She 
clutched hold of my arm as though 
she was afraid I should be lost, and 
my father held Charley with an 
equally tight grasp. Numbers of 

eople turned round to look at us, 
or our dress was no doubt remark- 
able, especially our cork hats lined 
with green calico, and covered with 
drab-coloured tesser silk. We went 
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to an hotel at the West-end of the 
town. The only people Charley and 
I had ever seen in black clothes and 
white neckcloths were clergymen, 
and it occurred to us, when the 
waiters appeared, that England must 
be a = curious country, if such 
people didthework of & utghars, 
or table servants. 

There was no doubt about my 
father being entitled to succeed 
to the property at Upwood. Be- 
fore we had mn a fortnight in 
England, we were fairly settled 
in the family abode. it was a 
comfortable, and, for this country, a 

ood-sized house; but to us, who 
been accustomed, even in ‘ out- 
stations,’ to spacious and lofty rooms, 
with large verandahs, it seemed a 
very diminutive place. My father 
said that everything was precisely 
in the same condition as when he 
left home. Nothing had been added 
to the house or the furniture, and 
nothing taken away. Even the 
ancient yellow carriage in which his 
parents used to go out visiting, was 
in the coach-house, and the identical 
~~ and cart on which my father 
often ridden were under the 
same old shed. My uncle, we were 
told, spent very little of his time at 
Upwood. e was a Fellow of 
some college at Oxford, and usually 
resided there. But it was only in 
—_ inanimate that my father 
found no change. He knew none 
of the people about the place, and 
none of them knew him. He made 
many inquiries, and mentioned at 
least a coe names, — with the 
ion of one very old man—a 
Gon’ dicher—al “a gone. The 
neighbours—those who constituted 
the society of a former day—they, 
too, had left the vicinity of ewect. 

* What has become of the Craw- 
fords ?’ my father asked of the butler. 
* Are they still at the Hatch ?’ 

‘ The Crawfords, sir?’ replied the 
butler. ‘Well, sir, I don’t know 
what has become of the family, sir; 
but the Hatch now belongs to Mr. 
East, sir, who bought it, sir, after 
the ruin of Mr. George Crawford, 
sir, on the turf, sir.’ 

‘And who is Mr. East?’ asked 
my father. 

*‘ Mr. East, sir, is a person who 
made his money in trade, sir—a 
very respectable man, sir, I believe, 
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say, sir.” 

Vand what has become of the 
Rexleighs of Sprite Hall? Are they 
still living in this part of the 
country?’ my father inquired. 

‘The Rexleighs, aes have been 

me away a very long time, sir,’ 
nid the Seslers head the Hall now 
belongs to a Jew, who lets it to a 
sugar-baker, named Wilson, sir. 
Mr. George Rexleigh, who came in 
for the property, married unhappily, 
sir, and lived at a great rate, sir, 
and last of all went to prison for 
debt, sir.’ 

‘And the Fairfields?’ said my 
father—‘the Fairfields of Gore 
Hall ?” , 

‘The Fairfields of Gore Hall, sir? 
Let me see, sir. Mr. Alfred, the 
grandson of the old gentleman who 
was living a ap forty years 
ago, came in for that property, sir, 
a sold it, soon after . a of 
age, to an attorney of Exeter, sir, 
who is now living there, sir, with his 


‘It seems very clear,’ said my 
father to my mother, after going 
through a long list of names familiar 
to him, ‘ that I know nobody in this 
district, and that if we want any ac- 
quaintances we must make them.’ 

» For the first month or six weeks, 
my father was as happy as man 
could be. Puttin e place in 
what he called order, stocking 
the farm-yard, repairing all the 
hedges, &c. &c., and visiting the 


tenantry, kept him fully occupied 
from morning till night. My mother, 
too, was vi i 


busy in re-arranging 
the furniture and the pictures, an 
taking inventories of various small 
treasures which she raked from ob- 
scure holes and corners—china and 
lass ware, which had never seen the 
ght since my grandmother’s death; 
dresses of the most antique fashion 
and material; jewellery, lace, &c. 
During this month our education 
was never thought of; but at the 
expiration thereof our parents be- 
gan to discuss that most important 
question. We were so woefully 
backward in learning, and so for- 
ward in growth and opinion, that 
they were really ashamed to send 
us to school, and they determined 
therefore to have a private tutor in 
the house for the first year. The 
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curate was applied to, and he seemed 
only too glad to accept the hand- 
owen offer which my father made 


Ere long, my father became dis- 
contented. He caught cold, abused 
the climate of England, and, in com- 
parison with the climate of India, 
pronounced it beastly. ‘ Rain, rain, 
rain!’ he would grumble. ‘Why 
doesn’t it come down all at once— 
rain for a couple of months, and 
then leave off for the rest of the 
year, as it does in India?’ After 
abusing the climate, he would turn 
his attention to the house. ‘ Did 
you ever see such a dark hole as this 
in your life, Mary? Did you ever 
see such windows? They call those 
windows! Why, they are not more 
than four feet by three wide; and 
these rooms are Leslie small, and 
why haven't they verandahs, where 
one may walk about and smoke his 
cheroot after breakfast ?’ 

* You ought to leave off smoking 
in England, dear,’ said my mother. 

‘Indeed!’ said my father. ‘I 
would rather go back to India at 

mce 


‘Well, my dear, Jdid not make 
the house ; I am not responsible for 
the smallness of the rooms,’ said my 
mother. 

‘ Who said you were?’ my father 
rejoined, leaving the room, in a very 
unpleasant meal 

* * * * * 

We used to dine at three o'clock 
in the day. My father had shown 
the cook a dozen times how to make 
a curry, and how to boil rice, but 
she was not an apt pupil, and rarely 
or never satiefied him. ‘Cooking! 
English cooking!’ he would growl. 
‘I’m deuced sorry now I did not 
bring old Kurreem Bux home with 
me. If I'd known I should have 
cota in for eee ntees aseet, 

ides my pay, I’ hanged i 
would not have brought several of 
our old servants.’ 

‘I'm afraid, dear, you would have 
found them very tedious,’ suggested 
my mother. 

‘Not half so tedious as these 

ple,’ said my father. ‘ Now, just 
ook at that rice. Instead of every 
grain being independent of the other, 
it’s all in a pap!’ 

‘But, my tom you should put 
up with these little matters, espe- 
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cially when there is so much to 
counterbalance them in table luxu- 
ries,’ said my mother. 

‘ Pray, what do you allude to?’ in- 
quired my father. 

‘Why, my dear, the beef, for in- 
stance. We never had such fine 
beef as this in India,’ said my 
mother. 

‘The deucewe had not !’ my father 
ejaculated. ‘I mean to say that 
our mess beef was very superior to 
this. It was not so fat, and so big, 
pe ; but it was far sweeter, and 

ar more tender.’ 

‘ Nor had we such fine vegetables,’ 
said my mother. 

‘ What!’ cried my father. ‘ Why, 


you must forget, Mary. Where did 
you ever see finer peas, cauliflowers, 
potatoes, and , than those we 


used to raise in our own garden?’ 

‘ And the beer?’ said my mother. 

‘The beer?’ cried my father. 
‘ Why, you never tasted such beer 
in your life as that we used to get 
from Calcutta. It is the voyage out 
that makes the beer so oaalt 

‘ Well, my dear, it is a great pity 
we came home and left so many g 
things behind us,’ said my mother. 

And so J say,’ said my father; 
‘and I should be very glad if I was 
back again with the regiment. I'll 
take care not to sell in a h , for 
I don’t think this present life of 
mine would agree with me.’ 

* . * 


My father was anxious for my 
mother to observe the improvement 
in a horse which he had lately pur- 
chased, and we all went into the 
stable-yard. The horse was brought 
out. 

‘You got him shod to-day, after 
all?’ said my father to the groom, 
when the animal made ‘his appear- 
ance. 

* Yes, sir,’ said the groom. 

‘ And the rascal has pricked him,’ 
said my father. ‘ Why, he’s as lame 
asacat. Have that near fore shoe 
removed immediately. Send for the 
fellow at once.’ 

Then, turning to my mother, he 
observed,— 

‘Now, if I were to give this 
farrier a thrashing for laming my 
horse, as I should have done had 
this happened in my troop, he would 
take me before a magistrate, and I 
might be committed to the Quarter 
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Sessions. A nice country this, where 
you can’t get summary satisfaction 
for such a wrong. The niggers, in 
my opinion, shoe horses much better 
than your English farriers.’ 

‘Why, my dear, you used always 
to be complaining in India how badly 
they shod your horses,’ said my 
mother. 

* Did I complain ?’ said my father. 
‘If I did, it was because I did not 
know how much worse they do the 
work elsewhere.’ 


* * * * * 


It was dark. The candles were 
lighted, and we were about to have 
tea. My father was sitting over the 
fire, with his feet upon the fender, 
smoking one of the last of his 
Manilla cheroots, when my mother 
came into the room in a state of 
great excitement, exclaiming— 

‘I never knew anything so pro- 
voking in my life!’ 

‘What’s the matter, my dear?’ 
asked my father. 

‘Why, that stupid woman!’ said 
my mother. ‘I told her to clean 
those ivory-handled hair-brushes, 
and she has put them in hot water, 
and ruined them. Really, it is 
enough to drive one mad!’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t allow such trifles 
to ruffle me,’ said my father, ‘ espe- 
cially as you have so much to 
counterbalance them.’ 

‘Now, don’t talk in that way, 
John,’ said my mother. 

‘Why, my dear,’ said my father, 
‘I am only talking as you did at 
dinner to-day.’ 

My mother left the room in a 
rage, and in a few minutes after, 
we heard her voice in a room up- 
stairs. She appeared tobe very angry 
indeed. My father called to her, 
and she came down into the dining- 
room, where we all were. 

‘If I were you, Mary,’ said my 
father, ‘I would not annoy myself 
any more about those paltry hair. 
brushes. I'll get you another pair 
from Bombay.’ 

‘My beloved John,’ said my 
mother, now speaking as thoug 
she entirely sympathized with her 
husband's grievances, ‘ it is not the 
hair-brushes that has so put me 
out!’ 


* Dhoby, a washerman. 
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‘Well, what is it?’ said my 
father. 

‘Why, that stupid laundress!’ 
said my mother ; ‘ she has destroyed 
the whole of my beautiful Dacca 
muslin dresses, and all those nice 
* chicken’-work collars, which cost so 
much money, and which I cannot re- 
place in this country. She told me 
she understood getting these things 
up, and I, of course, believed her. 
During the eighteen years that the 
old dhoby* was in our service, he 
did not destroy more than two collars 
and one cambrie handkerchief, and 
those he wanted to replace out of his 


ay.’ 

rit is just the same with my 
shirts,’ said my father. It is very 
little linen that we use, compara- 
tively speaking, in this unclean 
country, but even that little is very 
badly washed. Look at the wrist- 
band of this shirt; a kite’s foot is 
snow-white in comparison.” 

At this moment, the servant came 
in with the county newspaper, to 
which my father had subscribed. 
He opéned it with a sigh, and after 
looking at it for a few minutes, 
threw it down on the hearth-rug. 

‘Is there nothing in the paper?’ 
inquired my mother. 

* Nothing,’ said my father. ‘It’s 
a folly to take it in; there’s never 
two minutes’ reading in it. It is not 
like the Agra Ukbar. There we 
knew everybody mentioned in the 
Domestic Ovcurrences; every ad- 
vertisement we took some interest 
in; every letter touched upon a 
topic on which we could offer an 
opinion ; and as for the leaders, why, 
we used to devour them; but here, 
who cares to knowabout Mrs. Joseph 
Carter having twins? who cares 
about Mr. Jeremiah Simpson being 
married to Miss Louisa Penfold? 
or the death of Mr.Gustavus Brown, 
aged seventy-nine years? What do 
I care about cattle-shows and Corn- 
laws, and whether this minister or 
that minister ought to govern the 
country? And if you come to a good 
style of writing, hang me if I would 
not back old Tend , or even myself, 
to beat all these fellows hollow.’ 

My mother was so very much an- 
noyed with the washerwoman for the 
damage she had done to the linen, 
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that my father was allowed to 

enumerate his grievances without 

the slightest interruption. 
i ua. =” & 2 

The neighbours began to call at 
Upwood, and my father and mother 
entered into their society. But my 
father, who had been a sort of ‘ pic- 
ture card’ in the East, owing to the 
ability and literary power for which 
he had credit, found (or fancied) 
himself ‘a mere cypher’ in his native 
county. In India he was a tre- 
mendous talker, and usually spoke 
in a loud sonorous voice; but in 
England he was silent, reserved, 
and seemingly timid. If they could 
have got him upon ‘half batta,’ 
‘ the superiority of the regular over 
the irregular cavalry,’ ‘the furlough 
regulations,’ or indeed any of the 
various questions on which he was 
accustomed to write and converse, he 
would have astounded his hearers 
with the mass of facts which he had 
stored up in his memory, and the 
vigour with which he gave utterance 
to his thoughts: but his sympa- 
thies were now but rarely or never 
aroused, and he must have felt that 
he was regarded as a stupid person, 
rather than as a very clever Eeilow. 

My father had some business 
in lenis which required his 

rsonal attendance at the India 

ouse. He left us at Upwood, and 
went to town alone, on the top of 
the coach, for in those days railroads 
were confined to the north of Eng- 
land. He was absent for ten days ; 
and on his return he told us all that 
he had seen. With the theatres 
he pronounced himself awfully dis- 
appointed. The ‘appliances,’ he 
aimitted, were very superior to those 
of the theatre over which he pre- 
sided in India; also the scenery 
aaa but as for the acting 
and the dresses, he declared that 
there was no playhouse in London 
that could hold a candle to the 
Station Theatre of Meerut. 

My mother, who had got over the 
annoyance caused by the destruction 
of her linen, begau to remind my 
father— 

‘ Why, my dear,’ said she, ‘ you 
used to complain from morning till 
night about your theatrical company 
in India. Yen used to say that 
when they were sober they did not 
know how to act, and when they 
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were drunk they forgot the words 
of their parts. Why, John, you 
never brought out a single play 
without being for two days previous 
to its performance in a state of 
anxiety which it was quite painful 
to witness.’ 

‘ Such things used to occur some- 
times latterly,’ said my father, ‘ but 
not in my earlier days—the days of 
P-—r, H—y T—rs, H—y T+, and 
myself.’ 

* My dear John,’ said my mother, 
‘surely you forget? Why, I never 
knew you come home after a per- 
formance without declaring that you 
would throw up the management 
and never have anything more to do 
with the theatre: but unfortunately, 
like other bad habits, it was too 
strong to be shaken off.’ 

This conversation was prolonged 
until ten o’clock, at which hour we 
all retired to bed. 

‘Bed at ten!’ grumbled my father, 
as he lighted his candle—‘bed at 
ten! for a man who has been ac- 
customed to begin the evening at 
midnight! Bed at ten! Oh, dear!’ 

. &* aim @ 


By slow degrees my father be- 
came more reconciled to Upwood, 
and yearned less after India and his 
old companions whom he left behind 
him. ut whenever he saw his 
French-grey uniform spread out 
upon the hedge, to air it and keep 
the insects from it, or whenever his 
sword was looked to, to see that the 
yust was not eating into the blade, 
he would become moody and discon- 
tented. But the fits were less vio- 
lent and of shorter duration than 
formerly. He found himself com- 
pelled to take an interest in the per- 
sons and things around him, and 
make the best of what he considered 
a miserable lot in this world, after 
upwards of thirty years’ service in a 
country which, when in it, he was 
perpetually abusing. 

. @ € e @ 

A few years passed away, and my 
brother and myself had made very 
considerable progress in our studies 
under the tuition of the curate. 
When we began to learn our strides 
were certainly gigantic. We were 
soon sent to read with a private 
tutor in Wales, who undertook to 
— us for Oxford—my father 

aving resolved that I should go to 
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the Bar, and my brother enter the 
Church. In these few years the 
change that had come over ’m 
father was truly wonderful. He 
was no longer ‘a cypher’ in his own 
opinion, but the most important 
ae in the neighbourhood. He 

read up all the politics of the 
day, and took great interest in elec- 
tions and Government measures. 
Though he received the Indian 
papers regularly by every mail, he 
very rarely stript off their covers. 
His original leave having expired, 
and his ‘extension of leave’ also, 
he offered his regiment a step, if 
they would pay him down a certain 
sum of money. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and ~ retired from the 
service. 

I was in my nineteenth year, and 
was sent to the University of Ox- 
ford on an allowance of 300/. per 
annum, with strict injunctions, which 
I faithfully promised to observe, not 
to get into debt, but pay ready 
money for everything. I introduced 
myself to many of my uncle’s friends, 
m8 received me with great kind- 
ness, and gave me an abundance of 
excellent advice. I believe I con- 
ducted myself with propriety, and 
read tolerably hard until the end of 
my first term, when I went up to 
town with several men who were 
older than myself, and having some 
30/. or 401. in my purse, which I had 
saved out of my allowance, I in- 
dulged in a variety of pleasures 
until then quite new to me. M 
money exhausted, I took the co: 
for Upwood, and had a very happy 
meeting with my father and mother. 
My brother was still in Wales, pro- 
secuting his studies with the private 
tutor. 

One day, in my rambles, I met a 
gentleman who was ‘ under a cloud,’ 
a Mr. Revelle: he had been con- 
cerned in a gambling affair, to the 
very serious detriment of his cha- 
racter. No one associated with 
him. I found myself in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Revelle, with whose 
manners and address I soon became 
charmed. Without any exception, 
he was the most chatty and - 
able person I had ever talked to. 
He had been at Oxford, and at the 
same college to which I belonged. 
He was a contemporary of my Tate 
uncle, whom, he said, he knew inti- 
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mately. When we neared Mr. Re- 
velle’s house, he invited me to come 
in, and look at a model ‘ funny,’ of 
his own construction. I felt an 
awkwardness in accepting his invi- 
tation under the circumstances, but 
he asked me so prettily, it was im- 
possible to refuse. en we en- 
tered the house I was introduced to 
a young lady, Miss Revelle, Mr. 
Revelle’s daughter. The moment I 
beheld her, heard her speak, I was 
ready to lay my heart at the dar- 
ling’s feet. Mr. Revelle produced 
his funny, which I, of course, ap- 
proved of and admired exceedingly, 
albeit I scarcely looked at it, for my 
eyes were riveted on Sophy—that 
was her name, Suche —Seaky Re- 
velle. I instantly made up my 
boyish mind that Mr. Revelle was a 
persecuted man; that his accusers 
were liars and slanderers; that 
it was utterly impossible that he 
could be oie of anything unfair 
or dishonourable. Mr. Revelle in- 
vited me to stay dinner (nothing 
could exceed his civility), but I was 
unable, althqugh I longed to do so. 
We were to have guests at home 
that evening, and I was expected to 
assist in entertaining them. I was 
in love with Sophy Revelle. My 
brain was filled with her. Her 
beautiful hazel eyes, and her dark 
brown hair, which fell in luxuriant 
curls on her white shoulders, her 
small smooth forehead, and chiselled 
mouth and chin, and her pretty little 
teeth, haunted me, and robbed me 
of my rest. I lay awake the whole 
night thinking o Sophy, and won- 
dering if she had a lover. Soph 
was not more than sixteen when 
first saw her. 

The next day was Sunday, and I 
went to church in the hope of seein 
Sophy. That hope was a . 
There she sat, alone, in all her love- 
liness, in a pew immediately oppo- 
site to ours. My eyes met Sophy’s 
several times, and more than once I 
beheld her blush; and on one occa- 
sion I fancied I could perceive a 
smile on her dear cheeks. When 


the service was over, I made some 
excuse for remaining behind, and 
my father and nee — ome 
ept my eyes upon So » an 
the Fme a. he pee yy vee 
which led to her father’s house, I 
was by her side, and offered her my 
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arm. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the thrill of joy which: ran 
through my whole frame, and made 
every nerve tingle, when Sophy’s 
arm first was linked in mine. I en- 
deavoured to talk to her, but speech 
forsook me. From the time I over- 
took her in the lane until we 
reached her abode, the distance of a 
mile was leisurely walked over, but 
we did not exchange half a dozen 
remarks. Mr. Revelle appeared 
delighted to see me; asked me to 
join them at luncheon, which was 
ready on the table; thanked me 
very cordially for escorting his 
daughter toher home; and in afew 
moments dispelled that ill-at-ease 
sort of feeling which most young 
men would have experienced under 
similar circumstances. I was con- 
vinced that Mr. Revelle saw that I 
was very much struck with his 
daughter, and I was further con- 
vinced that Sophy was aware how 
much I pe her; but still I was 

rplexed with this doubt—Was her 
ome still her own? was she at 
liberty to listen to me as her lover? 
That was all I yearned to know, for 
I was vain enough to think if Sophy 
had not yet settled her affections on 
some other swain, I should prove 
irresistible in her sight. After lun- 
cheon, Mr. Revelle showed me his 
horses and his dogs, and then we 
walked in the garden together, 
where, to my_ great joy» Sophy 
joinedus. Mr. Revelle left us alone 
for a brief while, certainly for not 
more than half an hour; but brief 
as was the space, I satisfied myself 
that Sophy had not a lover—had 
never dreamt of love. For the pre- 
sent that was all I wanted to know. 
Again I was invited to stay and dine, 
and again I pleaded an engagement 
as an excuse. The truth was, [had 
a scheme in my head for bringing 
Mr. Revelle and my father together, 
and making them acquainted, and 
this would make my mother on visit- 
ing terms with Sophy; and thus I 
should have endless opportunities of 
seeing her, talking to her, and 
making love toher. I was fearful, 
therefore, lest by remaining at Mr. 
Revelle’s to dinner I might mar my 

lot, and cut off all hope of esta- 
ishing an intimacy between the 
two families, by arousing a sus- 
picion that Sophy had allured 
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me. That evening I ‘ sounded’ 
my father, and found that his opi- 
nion of Mr. Revelle had been al- 
ready formed ; and knowing him to 
be a man of very strong prejudices, 
I felt that the idea of bringing them 
together must be munkennt My 
mother, too, was decidedly against 
Mr. Revelle, whom she called ‘a 
horrid man.’ I had now to choose 
whether I should visit Mr. Revelle’s 
house stealthily, and carry on a 
clandestine correspondence with his 
daughter, or whether I should relin- 
quish dear Sophy, and think no 
more of her. As the reader will 
readily imagine, Sophy was with me 
superior to all earthly considera- 
tions, and I fully determined to en- 
gage myself to her before going to 
Oxford to keep my second term. 
The love-making of all young couples 
is so much alike, and has been so 
often described, that I shall not dwell 
on the delightful hours which were 
spent by Sophy and myself when 
we were ‘all alone.’ Conscious that 
I loved her, she was truly happy ; 
and conscious that she loved me, I 
would not have changed places with 
the proudest prince in existence. 
But, alas! this happiness was des- 
tined to be of very short duration. 
The circumstance of my constantly 
visiting at Mr. Revelle’s house be- 
came known to my father and mo- 
ther. Some of our kind friends 
brought it to their notice ; and my 
father, who had been very ‘ suscep- 
tible’ himself when he was about the 
same age as I was then, instantly 
conjectured that Sophy, of whose 
beauty he used to speak in warm 
terms, had infatuated me. 

‘And so you have struck up an 
uaintance with that man Revelle, 
ear; and you go there pretty 

often,’ said my father, one day after 

dinner, when my mother had retired 
and left us to ourselves. 

‘Yes,’ said I. 

‘ And what sort of a person do.you 
find him ?’ he inquired, with an arch 
smile playing over his mouth. ‘ Ra- 
ther sharp, eh?’ 

‘Very agreeable company,’ was 
my reply. 

‘And the daughter,’ 
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he con- 


tinued ; ‘the pretty little girl that 

comes to church—is she amiable, 

accomplished, and witty, eh?’ 
‘Yes,’ said I. ‘She is a charming 
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. I have a very great regard 
or her.’ 

‘Then the sooner you get rid of 
it the better,’ said my father, 
abruptly. ‘In the first place, you 
are too young to think of such non- 
sense, which would interfere with 
your studies; and in the second 
place, you could never, in your 
senses, dream of connecting your- 
self with a man who has irretrievably 
lost his character and position in 
society.’ 

‘ Father,’ said I, ‘I am sorry that 
T concealed from you that I have 
been a constant visitor, of late, at 
Mr. Revelle’s house. But I will 
not deceive you any further. I am 
in love with Sophy Revelle, and she 
is in love with me; and we have 
agreed to be united as soon as I 
have taken my degree at college.’ 

‘Oh, that’s the arrangement, is 
it?’ said my father. ‘ You are to 
marry Revelle’s daughter when you 
have taken your degree? Well, I 
consent to that; but understand 
me—that with my assistance you'll 
not take any degree whatsoever ; for 
unless you give up this foolish whim 
which has got possession of you, 
you shall not return to Oxford ; and 
if you make a fool of yourself by 
marrying the girl when you become 
of age, I'll cut you off without any- 
thing to your name, and make your 
brother my heir.’ 

‘You forget,’ said I, ‘that this 

roperty is entailed, and that you 
hove only a life interest in it.’ 

I would have given the whole 
world if I could have recalled this 
remark. My father gave me a look 
expressive of horror and disgust. 
Keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon 
me, he said— 

‘Robert, I see through it all. 
Revelle told you that! Deny it if 
you can. Revelle has encouraged 
you to make advances to his daugh- 
ter. You know he has.’ 

Mr. Revelle was my authority for 
saying that the estate was entailed, 
and I was aware that he had been 
friendly to the attachment which 
had sprung up between Sophy and 
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myself. I did not, therefore, con- 
tradict my father. 

* Robert!’ said he, sternly, ‘ you 
know I am not a person to be trifled 
with. Now, hear my resolution: 
Instead of going back to Oxford, 
you shall go out to India, in the 
army, and there make your way in 
the world, as I had to do, without 
any help from home. You shall 
either do that, or you shall starve, 
or persuade Revelle to keep you till 
I die, and you succeed to Upwood.’ 

My sate seemed even more 
annoyed at what she was pleased to 
call my ‘ infamous conduct,’ than was 
my father, and to my surprise and 
dismay, she _ approved of my 
being transported at once to India 
for, perhaps, the term of my natural 
life. Itold Mr. Revelle all that had 
occurred, with the exception of those 
rey om which would have given 
1im personal offence; and he took 
that sensible view of the whole affair 
which might have been looked for 
from a man who had seen a great 
ileal of the world. He advised me 
not to oppose my father, but to meet 
his wishes in every respect, even unto 
going out to India. 

‘When you are old enough to 
marry, all have got your lieu- 
tenancy,’ (he thus concluded his 
remarks,) ‘ you can, if both of you 
are of the same mind, join hands; 
and meanwhile there will be nothing 
to prevent your corresponding,—at 
least, I shall have no sort of objec- 
tion.’ 

There was something so cold and 
cruel in this matter-of-fact way in 
which our separation was spoken of, 
that I was ready to faint in 
Mr. Revelle’s presence. And poor 
Sophy! Well, it was some consola- 
tion to think that she shared all the 
bitterness I experienced in the re- 
flection that I was about to be re- 
moved to a far country, and that 
years would elapse before we met 
again. 

A commission in the Honourable 
East India Company's Cavalry was 
obtained for me, and I was forced to 
embark for Calcutta. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


pp proportion as we value the ac- 
quirements of the classical scholar, 
in the same proportion must we at- 
tach importance to the establishment 
in public favour of the best means of 
facilitating the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and laying the 
first foundations of this department 
of knowledge in such a manner as to 
secure a safe and accurate beginning 
for the young learner. With this 
view it is highly necessary that our 
school-books should not only repre- 
sent the latest discoveries of classical 
grammarians and philologers, but 
also should be the work of practical 
men, engaged in tuition, and ac- 
quainted with the difficulties which 
boys generally experience, and with 
the most familiar and simple mode 
of removingthem. As the first-rate 
schoolmaster ought to combine the 
greatest variety of qualifications— 
perfectly accurate learning, an origi- 
nal mind, an active imagination, and 
unwearied diligence—so the writer of 
books for schools ought to be a man 
speaking from his own knowledge, 
far above his subject, and yet ac- 
quainted with all the exigencies of 
the humble class of minds for which 
he supplies intellectual food. Com- 
pilations from the writings of others, 
er if made by men inferior 
in knowledge to those from whom 
they derive their materials, and 
more likely to misunderstand than 
to improve their originals, are fertile 
sources of error in all departments 
of knowledge : but they are most 
prejudicial in the case of books in- 
tended for schools, and made to be 
conned and mastered by constant 
repetition, until every blunder is in- 
delibly impressed upon the memories 
of all the better pupils, of all those 
who have any chance of becoming 
scholars. Every bad school-book is 
a public evil ip proportion to its cir- 
culation and ‘popularity; and if a 
considerable series of such works has 
established itself in the favour of that 
indolent and incompetent class of 
persons, who never judge for them- 
selves, but adopt whatever is adopted 
by others, the interests of education 
suffer, not only from the exclusion 
of original works, written by men 


who think that their time has been 
well spent if they can succeed in 
producing only a few good school- 
books, but also by the diffusion of 
the family of blunders, which every 
uniform series is likely to contain 
and propagate. England has been 
singularly unfortunate in its addic- 
tion to the slavery of custom in re- 
gard to works of an educational 
nature. At one time nothing was 
used in classical schools but the series 
of books printed by Pote or Williams 
of Eton, and it is superfluous to re- 
mark, what has long been admitted, 
that, with very few exceptions, these 
books were from the first far below 
the scholarship ot the age which 
they were designed to teach. More 
lately, the majority of English 
schools fell into the hands of Mr. A. 
J. Valpy, a successful printer, who 
had been educated at Oxford, and 
who was recommended to public 
favour by the fact that his father 
and uncle were eminent and popular 
schoolmasters. The dynasty of 
books with a digamma on the title- 
page has ceased to wield the sceptre 
of duncedom, but a new reign is 
commenced, ‘an Amurath to Amu- 
rath succeeds,’ and the reverend 
gentleman whose name we have 

laced at the head of this article, 
1as contrived to win the confidence 
of Englishteachers to such an extent, 
that theynot only buy and teachfrom 
his own books, in all their different 
shapes and modifications, but even 
allowhim to select for them and print 
with his own name on the title-pages, 
translations from third-rate German 
scholars, and reprints of American 
works! Now this is astate of subser- 
vience to individual interests which 
can only be justified by some trans- 
cendent merits on the part of Mr. T. 
K. Arnold. The commonwealth of 
English scholarship has not sunk so 
low that, like unhappy France, it 
must acquiesce in the Souleation of 
an adventurer merely from an in- 
ability to escape otherwise from per- 
petual change or occasional anarchy. 
And if Mr. T. K. Arnold’s classical 
school-books are not the best of their 
kind, if, on the other hand, they are 
faulty in almost every respect, it is 
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due to parents and teachers, and to 
the public in general, that some 
journal should give a conclusive de- 
monstration of their demerits. 
Having waited to see whether any 
of our contemporaries would under- 
take a task which many intelligent 
teachers havesuggestedand required, 
we shall now proceed to undeceive 
those whose blind encouragement of 
Mr. T. K. Arnold leads him to per- 
severe in a course which is an open 
insult to the learning of this country. 

In the first place, it is necessary, 
to explain the phenomenon, to show 
how it came to pass that Mr. Arnold 
made his first start ; for without this 
his subsequent success will be alto- 
gether unaccountable. And as our 
object is to expose what has become, 
by the fault of the public, a detri- 
mental and unmerited popularity, 
and not to attack with undue se- 
verity the literary usurper who has 
become so under the force of cireum- 
stances, rather than by any pre- 
meditation on his own part in the 
first instance, we shall begin by an 
admission favourable to our author 
or compiler. 

It was a happy thought when Mr. 
Arnold, in the spring of 1838, con- 
ceived the idea of applying Ollen- 
dorfi’s system to the Greek Gram- 
mar; and he was also fortunate, or 
judicious, in selecting Buttmann’s 
syntax, at that time by far the best 
and simplest exposition of the sub- 
ject, as the basis and substance of 
his Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition. It is not too 
much to say that this book, when it 
first appeared, was a great improve- 
ment on all previous school-books, 
and the author deserved and received 
the thanks and encouragement of 
those who were engaged in classical 
education. The book sold rapidly. 
Edition after edition passed through 
the press, and it is not at all wonder- 
ful that the compiler should be led to 
imagine that he had discovered a 
new vocation, and that he was ‘the 
coming man,’ who should supply all 
England with an uniform series of 
school-books. When, however, we 
say that Mr. Arnold’s inference was 
not at all surprising, we make an ex- 
cuse for him merely on the grounds of 
humaninfirmity. Thathewaslabour- 
ing under a delusion in regard to his 
own scholarship, in embarkingon the 
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eareer which he has subsequently 
followed, is clear to all good scholars 
who have examined his subsequent 
publications. He attributed his suc- 
cess to his own scholarship, quite for- 
etting what he at first admitted, that 
ie only merit was the hap y idea of 
applying the method of Ollendorff 
to the syntax of Buttmann. He says, 
in the preface to his first edition, 
that the book is ‘ at once a syntax, 
a vocabulary, and an exercise book ; 
the syntax being in substance that 
of Buttmann’s excellent school gram- 
mar ;’ and he adds :—‘ It is due to 
Mr. Ollendorff to state that the pub- 
lication of a work like the present 
was suggested to me by the advan- 
tage I myself derived from the use 
of his book.’ Now it was the com- 
bined merits of Ollendorff’s system | 
and Buttmann’s materials which in- 
duced the best scholars in England 
to put Arnold’s Greek Prose into the 
hands of their pupils, and we can 
undertake to say that no one of them 
thought of attributing any original 
merit to the gentleman whose name 
figured on the title-page, and gave 
a designation to the exercise-book. 
Before we proceed to show from this, 
the first of Mr. Arnold’s books, 
the only good work which he has 
es and the keystone of his 
iterary fortunes, that he is quite in- 
competent to any work beyond that 
of the merest compilation, let us say 
a few words in excuse of the great 
mass of teachers who have been de- 
ceived by his unintentional, and, as 
we wish to believe, perfectly uncon- 
scious impostures, As we have said, 
the best schools used the Ollendorff- 
ized Buttmann which had been so 
opportunely put forth, and most of 
them gave a trial to the similar ap- 
plication of Ollendorff to Latin prose, 
which speedily followed, but which 
was very inferior to its predecessor, 
senile Seca there was no Latin 
Buttmann. It was not at all unrea- 
sonable, therefore, that those who 
could not judge for themselves 
should believe that a new era in 
school-books had arrived, and should 
buy whatever bore a name which 
had been in one case so strongly re- 
commended to them by the best 
authorities. To this it must be 
added, that the designation of ‘late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,’ led many to imagine that 
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they were dealing with an original 
scholar, and not with a servile copy- 
ist; and there were, we believe, a 
few who either confused between the 
editor, on his first appearance, and 
another ‘ Thomas Arnold,’ who was 
then alive, and honoured, as he de- 
served to be, by all teachers of youth, 
or at least presumed some aflinity 
between the two writers. 

We shall now proceed to show, 
by an examination of some details, 
that Mr. Arnold is not only a most 
servile copyist, but that, so far from 
being superior in knowledge and ac- 
curacy to the writers from whom he 
derives his materials, he repeats 
their most glaring and serious blun- 
ders, and cannot in all cases distin- 
guish between truth and error even 
when they are both placed before 
hiseyes. We shall take our leading 
proofs of these facts from his first 
and most popular compilation—the 
Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition, of which we 
have now before us two editions, 
‘the fourth’ published in 1841, and 
‘the seventh,’ which appeared in 
1849; and we believe that these 
two represent the two states or con- 
ditions of the book. 

No Greek scholar or teacher of 
Greek will deny that it is of the ut- 
most importance that the student 
should accurately distinguish be- 
tween ov and py. What, then, shall 
he say of the competency of a writer 
of sibecbhache who through four 
editions prints such a sentence as 
this—ovdeis rnAtkottos €orw rap’ bpiv! 
(4th ed. p. 74, § 38.) It appears from 
the preface to Mr. Arnold's fifth or 
sixth edition, which is not immedi- 
ately at hand, that Dr. Donaldson, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, had noticed this 
as one of Mr. Arnold’s errores gra- 
vissimi in the preface to his Con- 
structionis Grece Precepta, of 
which the first edition appeared in 
1845; and that he also informed 
Mr. Arnold of some other blunders 
which he had committed. And what 
is Mr. Arnold’s excuse in regard to 
the monstrosity just quoted? Why, 
merely that it had been repeated in 
several editions of Buttmann! And 
are we to adopt as text-books in our 
best schools the writings of a gentle- 
man who cannot detect the most 
obvious errors of German works, but 
repeats them with a parrot-like de- 
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ference, not unlike that of the 
Chinese tailor who copied all the 
patches, and botches, and darnings 
of the coat given him as a pattern? 
What a ‘practical introduction to 
Greek prose composition’ it is to 
furnish students with an excuse 
for writing otk éoro! We may 
truly say of such an offender against 
Greek grammar, whether he be a 
big boy at school or a monopolist of 
school-books, pndels tyAcxovros éot@ 
map wtpiv Gore trois vépous mapaBas 
pr Sovva dixny. And the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on Mr. Arnold 
shall be such an exhibition of his 
flagrant incompetency as may save 
students from the mischievous con- 
sequences of following such a blind 
guide for the future. 

Next to the distinction between 
ov and yi, one of the most charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the Greek 
language is to be found in the use of 
the participles, according as they 
appear with or without the article 
prefixed. In general, of course, all 
Greek syntax depends upon the 
usage of the article to discriminate 
the subject of a sentence from the 
predicate, whether that predicate be, 
according to the nomenclature in- 
troduced by Dr. Donaldson (Greek 
Grammar, art. 404, 414): ‘primary, 
when there is nothing between the 
subject and predicate, except the 
copula, either expressed or implied ; 
secondary, when the predicate is con- 
nected with the subject through a 
verb which already contains a pri- 
mary predicate ; ¢ertiary, when in 
the second case there is alsoa mpoAny- 
ts, or an anticipation of a distinet 
predication of something addi- 
tional.’ All good Greek scholars 
will agree with us, that nothing 
furnishes so sound a criterion of a 
man’s knowledge of Greek as his 
ability or inability to understand 
or express a tertiary predicate ; 
consequently, that as this point is 
one of those which it is most difficult 
to impress upon a young student, it 
is necessary to begin with laying it 
down as a general rule, and so allow- 
ing him to see from the very first 
what he must do and what he must 
avoid. Following in the steps of 
Buttmann, Mr. Arnold was at no 
loss to find a correct interpretation 
for the well-known phrase, familiar 
to students from Jacobs’ Greek 
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Reader: 6 pwoxépws tiv dSopay 
icxuporarny éxet, for though he begins 
by mistranslating it (p. 9, § 6), 
‘the rhinoceros has a very strong 
hide,’ he is careful in the next page 
to add an explanation which obvi- 
ates in some measure the conse- 
quences of his error; and in the 
seventh edition, p. 15, we have éfdv 
éxet Ti médexvy, rightly rendered, 
‘the axe, which he has, is sharp.’ 
But in neither case does he under- 
stand the principle, or see, what he 
might have learned from English 
books, the nature of a tertiary predi- 
cate, and the manner in which it 
flows from a secondary predication. 
This appears, as we have already 
hinted, from his manifest ignorance 
of the true nature of the Greek 
participle. He says (p. 76, 4th ed.), 
‘a participle asswmes an assertion ; 
or rather states it attributively, not 
predicatively. Whenever it is con- 
venient to express this assertion by 
a complete sentence, we may do so, 
connecting it with the principal sen- 
tence by a relative pronoun or a 
conjunction (or conjunctionaladverb) 
of time, cause, condition, or limita- 
tion. Hence, vice versa, relative 
sentences, &c., may be translated 
into Greek by omitting the relative 
or conjunction, and turning the verb 
into a participle ;’ and, as an exam- 
ple, he says, ‘thus, ‘I visited my 
triend yvogotyra,’ may mean ‘who 
was ill,’ or ‘because he was ill,’ or 
* when he was ill.’’ Now, it must 
be clear to any who really knows 
Greek, we might almost say to any 
one scwaniated with logic or gram- 
mar, that Mr. Arnold is here making 
the most abominable confusion of 
ideas. The relative sentence be- 
longs to the class of epithets defining 
or describing, and the participle with 
the article is exactly equivalent to a 
relative sentence with a definite an- 
tecedent ; but the participle without 
the article is never equivalent to a 
relative clause, but always amounts 
to an adverbial or secondary predi- 
cation of time, cause, condition, &c. 
To say that ‘a participle assumes 
an assertion,’ and in the same line 
to tell us that ‘it states it atéribu- 
tively, not predicatively,’ is, in the 
judgment of all logicians, to say that 
a conditional predication is tanta- 
mount to an attribution or definition, 
which is downright nonsense. Let 
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us see how the case stands in re- 
gard to the example from Jacobs’ 
Greek Reader, which is placed at the 
head of the section, and from which 
Mr. Arnold derives his doctrine that 
the participle without the article may 
be equivalent to a relative sentence : 
yout) Tis xnpa Spyw elye Kab? éxdorny 
nutpay @ov airy tixroveay. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnold, means ‘a 
eertain widow woman had a hen, 
which laid her an egg every day.’ 
According to Dr. Donaldson (Greek 
Grammar, art.494), ‘it is necessary,’ 
in this case, ‘to connect the predi- 
cate contained in the participle with 
that contained in the finite verb, by 
introducing a copulative conjunc- 
tion ;’ and so to render the example : 
‘a certain woman had a hen, and it 
laid her an egg every day.’ The 
uestion is not whether in colloquial 
inglish the two modes of translation 
do not amount to the same in effect, 
but whether there is an important 
distinction in the Greek, and whe- 
ther the English language is capable 
of expressing that distinction. The 
lower we sink in the social scale, 
the more likely we are to neglect 
grammatical and logical distinctions ; 
and in proportion to the vulgarity 
of the colloquialism, we observe in 
English a tendency to overlook the 
proper value of the relative as a de- 
clinable pronoun referring to an 
antecedent. In these cases, like the 
Hebrew relative, it becomes a mere 
article of connexion, and may be 
ollowed, in the genitive especially, 
by a demonstrative in its own sen- 
tence. This is the idiom particular] 
affected by Mrs. Gamp, as, ‘ which 
her name is Harris ;’ and in the last 
verse of an effusion in Punch :-— 
But if she must have a sweetheart, 
Which ’most every girl expexs, 
Let her take a jolly p’lice-man, 
Which perhaps his name is X. 
According to this, ‘a hen which laid’ 
might mean ‘a hen which it laid’= 
‘and it laid,’ or ‘such that it laid ;’ 
and this would give us the true shade 
of meaning. If we say in Greek, 
6 mot@v ravta Oaveirar, we mean that 
‘ the particular person who does these 
things shall die—i.e., is, gui hec facit 
mortetur’ ; and this implies, that al- 
though the culprit is not known, he 
is defined by the circumstances of 
his action, and 6 rovav = ‘the doer’— 
becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
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an attributive noun, capable of serv- 
ing as the subject of the sentence. 
Butzas ris roy ravra Oaveiratis equi- 
valent to ‘every one, if he does these 
things, shall die,’ and rovav—=ei wrote’; 
where it is clear that roy is not an 
attribute, epithet, or definition, but 
a secondary predicate or adverbial 
word. And though the threat in 
the two cases may be one and the 
same, it is impossible that any one 
can understand Greek syntax, so long 
as he is unable to appreciate the 
difference in the mode of expression. 
Consequently, we are obliged to be- 
stow unqualified censure on a doc- 
trine which, falling back to the 
laxest irregularity of colloquial 
English, teaches the young student 
to confuse between subject and pre- 
dicate, which it is his first and last 
business to distinguish. That this 
want of syntactical knowledge on 
the part of Mr. Arnold is not con- 
fined to his inability to perceive the 
predicative value of the participle 
without the article, may be further 
seen in the fact that his only ex- 
ample of the use of xairep is xaimep 
éxets (4th ed. § 170 d. p. 55). This 
involves a conclusive proof of his 
unacquaintance with the principles 
to which we have referred above. 
It is true that he had learned from 
Buttmann and others that the parti- 
ciple alone may be equivalent to our 
‘though,’ with the verb (p. 76 d). 
But in spite of this, under the idea 
that xaimep in itself means ‘although,’ 
he has allowed his readers to con- 
clude that xaimep is not only used 
with a finite verb, but that this is 
the only construction ! 

These examples show that Mr. 
Arnold was not an original or accu- 
rate Greek scholar when he esta- 
blished himself as an authority for 
students in this country, but that he 
was capable of the very worst blun- 
ders and confusions. Whether the 
faults which we have pointed out, and 
to which we might make any number 
of additions, were those which, as we 
have mentioned, he refers to in the 
pe to a later edition as having 

en corrected for him by an Eng- 
lish grammarian, we do not know; 
nor have we at hand the means of 
ascertaining whether they were re- 
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moved in subsequent reprints of his 
work.* But we take the 4th edition 
as a fair indication of Mr. Arnold's 
unassisted merits, and we can find 
nothing to recommend the book ex- 
cept the clear-headed syntax of 
Buttmann—which is generally ac- 
curate as far as it goes, and always 
lucid in its statements—and the 
simple method of Ollendorff, which 
is admirably adapted for a short 
exercise-book designed for beginners 
only. It so happens, that in the 
seventh edition, which is, we believe, 
the present form of the work, Mr. 
Arnold has denied us both of these 
recommendations. He has aban- 
doned the syntax of Buttmann for a 
sort of syntaxis variorum, restin 

chiefly on Kriiger and Madvig; an 

he has applied Ollendorff’s system 
to complex details, which ought to 
be learned from a perusal of the best 
authors rather than from elementary 
exercises. His reasons for thus en- 
tirely remodelling his first and most 
popular work are in accordance with 
the general principles of his whole 
system of book-making. It seems 
that some bookseller in London had 
published keys to Mr. Arnold’s 
works, without his consent, and that 
these keys were ‘grossly inaccu- 
rate.’ ‘I resolved, therefore,’ says 
Mr. Arnold, ‘to render the false 
keys useless by changing the exer- 
cises; and as this change would 
produce all the inconvenience that 
a still greater change could do, I 
determined to go further, and make 
the work as complete as a study of 
the latest writers on Greek Gram- 
mar (especially of Kriiger and Mad- 
vig) would enable me to do.’ The 
sophist’s argument that a ruler go- 
verns for his own interests, and not 
for those of his subjects, was never 
better exemplified. The public ap- 
proved of Mr. Arnold’s Greek exer- 
cises; but because some one pub- 
lishes a key without a due regard to 
Mr. Arnold’s pecuniary gains, the 
exercises shall be no longer what 
they were, and the public shall have 
something else! If the spurious 
keys were ‘ grossly inaccurate,’ one 
would have thought that the publi- 
cation of authorized and accurate 
keys would have been a sufficient 


* In the 7th ed. p. 105, he repeats the corrupt passage from Theophrastus, with 
the remark, that ‘xaimep is hardly ever used except with participles.’ 
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remedy. We do not pretend to pass 
any opinion on the me ae | or im- 
propriety of composing keys to such 
wholesale embezzlements of the 
thoughts and words of others, as 
those which are found in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s books. Of course Mr. Arnold 
obtained Mr. Ollendorff’s consent 
before he applied his system to 
Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. If 
not, his complaint reminds one of 
the old objection— 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione lo- 

quentes ? 

Among Mr. Arnold’s more recent 
publications, we see announced an 
‘ anticleptic Gradus.’ We infer from 
this that there are some cases in 
which he objects to ‘ cribbing ;’ and 
the preface just quoted induces us 
to believe that his anticleptic rule 
applies to those who ‘crib’ from 
himself, not to himself as ‘ cribbing’ 
from others. With regard to the 
new edition of the Greek Prose In- 
troduction, we shall not weary our 
readers with a detailed examination 
of it. Suffice it to say that its merits 
are due to the books from which it 
is derived ; its errors either to them 
or to its author. Opening the book 
absolutely at random, we find in 
p. 24, that rd ris ricrews means 
Saith, that dordOpnros means ‘ irre- 
gular,’ with the lucid example: 
‘calamity is irregular,’ (we have 
heard in colloquial English of 
‘a regular misfortune,’) and that 
yrray exists with the meaning ‘to 
worst or defeat!’ In p. 57, he 
first treats his confused readers to 
the statement that dy denotes a 
conjectural possibility; that it is 
supposed by Hermann to mean 
ae perhaps; by Hartung, 
else, otherwise; by Baiimlein, J 


assume; and just over the page he 
a without the least ac- 
know 


edgment, or even explana- 
tion, the true rendering of this 


particle, which has been given b 
an English scholar. In - 105, . 
126, and elsewhere, he misleads the 
student as to the formation of com- 
unds like amapackevacrtos, draxros ; 
inp.127,he says that Bj.a comesfrom 
Ba, ‘short root of Baivew!’ and that 
a means ‘a cart-load.’ Some- 
ing of the same kind may be found 
in every page; and the inference is 
that MM. Arnold has no Greek scho- 
larship of his own, and that he is not 
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even fit to be intrusted with the 
mechanical labour of copying from 
others. And, with regard to the ar- 
bitrary change of the original exer- 
cises, we consider it now P@dcarros 
dpray) for any one to resume the 
adaptation of Ollendorff’s plan to a 
set of simple examples, derived or 
not from Buttmann’s Grammar or 
Jacobs’ Greek Reader. 

The Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition was never estimated 
very highly by competent judges, 
and its sale arose chiefly from its 
being a pendant to the Greek book. 
There was, at that time, no Latin 
syntax —_ in simplicity and pre- 
cision to Buttmann’s Greek Syntaz, 
and the attempt to introduce discus- 
sions on synonyms and general in- 
formation of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, made the work, from the 
first, a very cumbrous compilation. 
We have not at hand any edition 
but the fourth. Before the publica- 
tion of the fifth edition, we had come 
to a fixed opinion respecting the 
merits of Mr. Arnold’s books, which 
his subsequent compilations have 
tended to confirm, and to which 
these remarks give a deliberate ex- 
pression. And we are disposed to 
think that a writer ought to be pre- 
— to face any criticism when he 
nas had three distinct opportunities 
of revising his book. Judging from 
the remodelling of the Greek prose 
book, we do not fear that we shall 
find on inquiry that our unfavour- 
able opinion of the Latin Introduc- 
tion is otherwise than justified by 
the present state of the work. In 
the fourth edition, we observe not 
only a great number of special blun- 
ders, more or less derived from other 
writers,—as that ‘any is translated 
by aliquis or quispiam,’ when it 
means ‘some one or other, some’ 
(§50, 392), which is the same as say- 
ing that any is aliquis, when it does 
not mean any, but some; or that 
‘the syllable ali, whether as prefix 
or termination, always denotes qua- 
lity,’ (p. 125, note f}) which is an 
almost incredible confusion between 
ali—and—ali ; or that ‘ always, after 
one superlative and before another, 
ma translated by quisque,’ 
(§51 399, 6,) which is a fine specimen 
of the comparative anatomy of Latin 
and English idioms,—but also the 
same inability to grasp the general 
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principles of grammar, that we have 
noticed in the Greek Prose Intro- 
duction. Thus, of course, we have 
the confusion between the attribu- 
tion and the secondary predicate in 
the case of the participle, (§ 45,) 
though this confusion of ideas 
might have been avoided even 
by Mr. Arnold in the case of the 
Latin participle, as the Jan e 
has no definite article to subd 
use of the participle as equivalent to 
a relative sentence. Not to wea 
our readers with minor details, we wi 
mention one general error, which 
alone is suflicient to exclude this book 
from the favour of those who wish to 
teach accurate Latinity. The use 
of the moods and tenses, especially 
in conditional sentences, is one of 
the most striking peculiarities, and, 
to the young learner, one of the 
greatest difficulties of the Latin lan- 
uage. Mr. Arnold gives us the 
our cases according to Buttmann’s 
subdivision, (§ 55, 435,) but repre- 
sents the third case, where the 
Greek has the optative with ay in 
the apodosis, by the same formula 
as the fourth, [d (1)] which has the 
imperfect indicative, with 4y in the 
apodosis; so that si quid haberet 
daret is rendered both ‘ if he should 
have anything he would give it,’ 
where there is merely uncertainty, 
and ‘if he had anything he wall 
give it,’ where there is an expres- 
sion of impossibility. It is true 
that in the note, (p. 137,) and in 
§ 56, 445, there is a clumsy and 
scarcely intelligible approximation 
to the truth. But the formula is 
the rule for the student, who is thus 
taught to misunderstand and neglect 
one of the most important distinc- 
tions in Latin syntax, and prevented 
from learning that peculiarity of 
idiom by which the present sub- 
junctive in Latin obtains its poten- 
tial meaning. 

We cannot, of course, undertake 
to review the long list of books 
which bear on their title-pages the 
name of ‘the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.’ The few details which we 
have given respecting the earliest 
and most popular of the series, will 
be sufficient for the general readers 
of Fraser, and will justify us for 
saying that, if necessary, we would 
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undertake to show that no one of 
Mr. Arnold's school-books is a really 
good book of its kind. But such an 
examination must be quite unneces- 
sary. From the very nature of the 
case, even if Mr. Arnold were, what 
he is not, a first-rate scholar, and 
well acquainted with all the other 
branches of knowledge on which he 
has compiled treatises, it would be 
impossible that he should success- 
fully accomplish such an amount of 
versatility. From the days of Ho- 
mer’s Margeites, who 
nOAN Hriotato épya, kaxas 8 iyriotrato 
mayvra, 
i. e., was Jack of all trades and 
master of none, we have never had 
such a polyponous individual as the 
Rector of Lyndon. As he is peraon- 
ally a stranger to us, we will gladly 
assume that he does his duty in his 
parish, and we will admit a country 
cure will always leave a certain mar- 
gin of leisure. But, then, he is 
editor of a theological journal, and 
this, alone, is full occupation for any 
man who lives only twenty-four 
hours in a day : toread and estimate 
all the current theological literature 
of England and the continent, ought 
to require all the time and ener, 
of a single clergyman, if two suc 
men as Ulimann and Umbreit are 
necessary for the management of 
the Studien und Critiken. But the 
parish and the a are not 
enough for the Rector of Lyndon. 
He has, besides, a school-book 
manufactory, which might rival the 
establishment of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, in Edinburgh. And, not con- 
tent with something like a score of 
publications referring to the clas- 
sical languages, he gives us manuals 
of English, French, German, Italian, 
and Hebrew! We verily believe 
that if schools and universities were 
to take up the study of Sanscrit and 
Chinese, this gentleman would cram 
up these subjects so far as to be 
enabled to appropriate to his own 
purposes, as a vendor of books, the 
most approved manuals on the two 
subjects. Some of the clergy add to 
their incomes by taking pupils, 
others by silent partnerships in 
trade; we know one who ruined 
himself by biscuit-baking, another 
who made a comfortable competence 
by selling hats. But criticism is 
not concerned about the commercial 
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proceedings of reverend incumbents 
when they do not meddle with 
literature. Itis only when an eager, 
grasping, and mercenary spirit ap- 
pears in the book-maker, that the 
man of letters feels called upon to 
interfere, and we owe it to our 
readers ‘in Town and Country’ not 
to abstain from administering a de- 
served rebuke to the abuse of the 
fair rights and privileges of author- 
ship which Mr. Arnold has com- 
mitted. It has been our duty on 
more than one occasion to lift the 
veil from successful imposture, and 
we must not allow the interests of 
education and the credit of English 
scholarship to be sacrificed with im- 
punity. 

The following objections apply to 
the whole series of Mr. Arnold's 
books :— 

(1.) In the first place, they all bear 
his name with iene or titles of 
respectability and distinction. This 
is a claim or representation of inde- 
pendent authorship which is not 
sustained by the manner in which 
‘any one of these books has been com- 
piled. Most of them exhibit servile 
transcription in every page ; all are 
mainly derived from the thoughts 
and words of other men; some are 
compilations by friends and relations 
of Mr. Arnold, who do not happen 
to be ‘late Fellows of Trinity,’ and 
to whom he lends his name; and 
with regard to one, at least, he has 
actually imported an American book 
‘translated from the German, re- 
-printed it, and put his name on the 
title! This is not, in our opinion, a 
mode of acting which is likely to do 
credit tothe literature of thiscountry. 
It may be in many cases merely a 
question of taste whether an author 
ought or ought not to put his name 
on the title page. But in the case 
before us, a grave consideration 
suggests itself—whether there is not 
something of imposture in the pro- 
ceeding —whether the public are 
not led to suppose that more has 
been done by the editor than he has 
attempted to perform? Perhaps 
Mr. Arnold merely means to signify 
his approbation of some of these 
books, or to imply that he has been 
at the pains to correct the press. If 
80, a notice to the reader would be 
amply sufficient. If the uninquirin 
public are, as we believe, deceive 
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by his mode of action, Mr. Arnold 
is responsible for the deceit. We 
live in a world of false pretences— 
of title-pages and titles assumed be- 
cause they are likely to be taken at 
more than their true value. Thus 
we find people who style themselves 
‘M.A. of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge,’ as if this were an indication 
of something superior, and the world 
swallows the bait, which, though a 
true fish, is not a living one. We 
have seen from Mr. Arnold’s Greek 
and Latin introductions; that his 
title of ‘late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge,’ does not ne- 
cessarily imply much scholarship, 
but it does denote something, it does 
presume certain acquirements, which 
were not necessary for reprinting— 
we will not say pirating, the trans- 
atlantic effusions of Professors 
Woolsey and Felton. 

(2.) Without entering upon the 
subject of international copy-rights, 
we entertain serious doubts as to 
the moral fitness of seizing and con- _ 
verting to one’s own use the literary 
ped of German grammarians. 

e know that Kriiger, for example, 
has put his signature to some of 
his books, and has thus given a 
broad hint that he wishes to enjoy 
the pecuniary results of his labours. 
It may be the fact that Mr. Arnold 
has given a handsome remuneration 
to the Germans whom he has hashed 
up in his olla podridas.’ If not, we 
doubt the fairness of the proceeding. 
In any case it is most discreditable 
to British scholarship to find that 
the works of second-rate foreigners, 
of men who occupy a very subaltern 
position in their own country, and 
who are infinitely inferior to the 
better class of English philologers, 
should be the chief vehicles for con- 
veying elementary instraction to our 
youth. So indiscriminate is Mr. 
Arnold in his importations, so igno- 
rant in his étalageof foreign novelties, 
that he places the usher of a country 
school in the same compartment 
with the professor ordinarius of a 
great university, and represents 
them as equal authorities for the 
statements which he so implicitly 
retails. It is just as if a smuggler 
should not know whether his hand- 
kerchiefs were red or blue, whether 
they were silk or cotton. 

(3.) The suspicion that Mr. Arnold 
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ev German to English works 
cause he can take and convert the 
former without making any com- 
pensation to their authors, while 
the latter are protected by the laws 
of this country, may be strengthened 
by the fact, that he carefully abstains 
from all reference to the names of 
British scholars. One might almost 
conclude from his books that we 
had no indigenous grammatical 
literature. Madvig, Kriger, Baiim- 
lein, Grotefend, Hand, Habicht, 
Ramshorn, Zumpt, and others are 
indicated by their initials as esta- 
blished celebrities; the confused 
and bungling Hartung is constantly 

uoted as a decisive authority ; and 
the ingenious but unscientific Dé- 
derlein is allowed to repeat in Eng- 
lish such statements as that ‘ consu- 
lere meant originally ‘to sit down,’ 
80 that boni consulas—bene considas, 
or acquiescas !’ — (Lat. Pr., p. 55, 
Ath ed.) But references to English 
writers on grammar, if they occur 
at all, are few and far between. And 
we must profess our inability to dis- 
cover more than two reasons for this 
silence—an unwillingness to adver- 
tize rivals, or a fear of invading their 
rights. 

(4.) Evenif Mr.T. K.Arnoldwere, 
what he undoubtedly is not, entitled 
toa place among the original authors 
of the day, the course which he has 
taken would be inconsistent with the 
public good. All great and varied un- 
dertakings presume and demand a 
division of labour. The task of pro- 
viding text-books for all departments 
of liberal education is a business so 
great and varied that no amount of 
versatility or leisure would enable a 
single individual to perform it in 
such a manner as really to serve the 
interests of the young. Nothing but 
stern necessity should drive us to 
an allowance of such a monopoly. 
And so far from Mr. Arnold being 
our only resource, we have one 
hundred as good as he even in Greek 
and Latin, which he has studied 
adequately to the best of his abili- 
ties; and we do not need to be re- 
manded to the hore subsecive, the 
offscourings of the leisure of acountry 
clergyman, who is also the editor of 
a theological review. But when, in 
addition to Greek and Latin, he 
claims to give us the best means of 
learning Hebrew, German, French, 
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Italian, arithmetic, chronology, me- 
diwval history, and heaven knows 
what not! his warmest friends must 
doubt his competency to do all this 
even tolerably well. With regard 
to most of these subjecis it must be 
obvious that Mr. Arnold does. not 
write upon them because he is ac- 
quainted with them, but that he 
makes himself partially acquainted 
with them in order that he may 
write upon them—which is reversing 
the natural process. We remember 
a case in point at Cambridge. The 
teacher of modern languages was 
asked by a tutor of one of the 
colleges if he knew any one who 
could give lessons in Russian to an 
undergraduate who wished to learn 
that language. ‘I will teach him 
myself,’ was the answer. ‘ But you 
do not know Russian?’ ‘A la bonne 
heure! I will go up to London and 
take three lessons from a friend 
there; and if I get this start, your 
pupil may catch me if he can. It 
is very possible that Mr. Arnold’s 
readers will never learn enough 
Hebrew from him to detect his de- 
ficiencies ; but this is not the point: 
we do not wish to limit our acquire- 
ments to those of our fellow-students 
or class-fellows, or to allow Mr. 
Arnold, as Socrates says in the 
Phaedrus, to learn his lesson upon 
us. 
(5.) We now come to the last of 
the general objections which we 
make to Mr. Arnold’s books—the 
prejudicial consequences to litera- 
ture of the mercenary spirit which 
has dictated their composition. The 
Muses of Mr. Arnold appear, if ever 
Muses did, dpyvpwhcioa mpdowra— 
a phrase which we will not venture 
to translate. Now, a healthy state 
of literature presumes that books 
will be written and printed either 
from a love of fame, from a longing 
to give birth to some original and 
genuine conception, or from a wish 
to teach some subject with which 
the writer is intimately acquainted, 
and which he hopes to expound in 
some improved manner. Without 
a reasonable prospect of selling his 
book no prudent man would venture 
to publish. But it is the business 
of the publisher to settle the com- 
mercial question; and when the 
author intrudes upon this province 
—nay more, makes the commercial 
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speculation the sole principle of his 
literary labours, he degrades him- 
self and, pro tanto, literature also. 
Such a workman, as Emerson says, 
* cannot be cheered by any sense of 
the dignity of his ministry; for his 
soul is subject to dollars.” He is in 
a state of feverish activity, not be- 
cause his mind is teeming with new 
thoughts and plans for the benefit 
of his generation ; but lest some one 
should be in the market before him 
with a saleable school-book. With 
paste and scissors, or the pen of an 
industrious copyist or translator, the 
materials for the printer multiply in 
his hands, and not many weeks after 
something new has appeared in Ger- 
many or America, it is advertised as 
a ‘Classical work by the Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M.A., &c. &c.,’ and it is forth- 
withnoticed by some friendly orvenal 
paper as ‘ an additional proof of this 
indefatigable gentleman’s wonderful 
powerot appropriation.’ Werecently 
saw some such notice in an article 
intended to be complimentary, but 
which really told the humiliatin 
truth. It is not because Mr. Arnol 
prefers profit to reputation as an 
author, that we make these stric- 
tures upon him, but because he does 
this to the discredit and disadvan- 
tage of literature. He made his 
choice beforehand, and he must 
acquiesce in his lot, if the promi- 
nence which he has gained “ his 
success in the book-trade has at 
length called forth this exposure of 
his literary demerits. 
As impartial and independent 
journalists, representing, as we be- 
ieve we do, the opinions of an edu- 
cated and enlightened section of the 
community in ‘Town and Country,’ 
we have felt it our duty to give ex- 
pression to the feeling which is 
growing up among us, that Mr. 
Arnold’s books are becoming a 
ublic nuisance, which must be put 
own for the sake of literature and 
learning. We are satisfied that all 
ood scholars who have looked into 
e classical works in this series 
have anticipated our objections to 
them ; and those who are interested 
in the education of the community 
will not fail to concur with us in the 
opinions which we have placed on 
record. But we shall not finish our 
task if we do not persuade the 
masters of schools, whose compliance 
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with indolent fashion has led Mr. . 
Arnold into these wholesale specula- 
tions, to discard them all, either 
ually or at once. Mr. Arnold 
imself has set them the example by 
virtually discarding the first and 
best of his books. And there will 
be no difficulty in replacing all of 
them. There are many extant Eng- 
lish works which might be revived 
with great advantage to the student, 
if really competent editors would 
take them in hand. But even if we 
must have an entirely new list of 
exercise books, the proper persons 
to furnish them are the masters of 
schools. There never was a time 
when a greater number of first-rate 
scholars were at the head of grammar 
schools in this country. If only 
half a dozen of them would write 
one exercise-book each, we should 
soon show to Germany and America 
how little we need their assistance 
in providing elementary books for 
our young students. That some 
such course must be adopted is clear, 
unless the older books are revived in 
a suitable form. At any rate, the 
public will not tolerate much longer 
the liberties which Mr. Arnold has 
presumed to take, or allow him to 
prescribe and puff his patent medi- 
cines made up of garbled extracts 
from foreign recipes. The remarks 
which we have made respecting the 
exercise-books apply with still 
greater force to the series of editions 
of classical authors which Mr. 
Arnold is, endeavouring to palm 
upon the public. In this depart- 
ment we are still more entitled to 
expect original and independent 
writers, for a good edition of a Greek 
or Latin author does not presume 
any practical acquaintance with the 
business of teaching, but only accu- 
rate scholarship and sound judg- 
ment. The good editor in this case 
does not need any one to mediate 
between him and the public. Beyond 
forming the plan, the editor of a 
series of Greek and Latin authors, 
annotated by various hands, can 
have little really to do with the 
details; and it has been found that 
the separate workmen are best left 
to their own discretion, even when 
the projectors of the series are 
really first-rate men. In the most 
popular of these collections—the 
Bibliotheca Greca of Jacobs and 
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Rost—all the best volumes were 
contributed by scholars who had 
reviously distinguished themselves 
by their criticism of the respective 


authors; and Dissen in particular 


stipulated that he — edit Pindar 
g to his own 


for this series acco 


E have often been struck with 
surprise at the little interest 
and less pride with which English- 
men generally regard the vast do- 
minions we posess on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ‘British North 
America,’ except toa very few whose 
business has necessitated some ac- 
quaintance with the resources or the 
politics of that noble country, is 
in fact a terra incognita. Some 
there are who can give us certain 
shreds of information about it; 
travellers will be able to tell us 
the distance between Montreal and 
Quebec, or the price of a caléche 
to the falls of Montmorency ; 
officers who have been quartered in 
Canada will have somewhat to im- 
part (and their authority on such 
points is unquestionably valuable) 
on the barracks, and belles, and 
balls; the Hudson Bay Company 
cangive us some information, and the 
Colonial Secretary can, of course, 
ive us every information about 
anada. But for the most part 
there is a profound ignorance on the 
subject, and a strong impression that 
the chief good of our noble colonies 
is to afford occasion for the venerable 
clap-trap about the impossibility of 
night falling upon our huge posses- 
sions. Nor is this one of the cases 
in which ‘ ignorance is bliss,’—a pro- 
verb, by the way, as untrue as many 
other proverbs, except in the cases 
of gout, bankruptcy, and, we were 
going to say, a chancery-suit, but 
that lion is already sick to death, 
thanks to Lord St. Leonards and 
Bleak House—and we spare it. 
There is less excuse for this igno- 
rance and apathy in the present than 
in most other cases, for Canada is a 
most interesting country ; its scenery 
is more beautiful, its towns more 
picturesque, its people more cour- 
teous a a ol, and (to an Eng- 
lishman at least) its best society far 
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plan. The attempt on Mr. Arnold’s 
= <o supersede existing editions 

y a collection, not of new works, 
but of compilations and reprints, 
with his own name in the title-page, 
is only an additional proof of his un- 
conscious effrontery. 


leasanter than can be found in the 
Jnited States of America, except, 
perhaps, at Boston. ; 

And yet, in spite of all this, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore are better 
known in England than our own 
Montreal or Toronto. The Missis- 
sippi, with its turbid waters and its 
low scrubby banks, is more a ‘house- 
hold word’ than the stately St. 
Lawrence with its glorious ‘ thou- 
sand islands,’ its ‘cedar rapids,’ 
and Quebec rising queen-like from 
its shore. 

American politics are better 
known to us than Canadian, and few 
untravelled Englishmen, we think, 
could tell us what is the Canadian 
constitution, where the representa- 
tives of the any have their sit- 
tings, who is the first minister of 
the crown. 

There is, too, a strong impression, 
but a most unfounded one, that, 
owing to her connexion with Eng- 
land, Canada is behind the United 
States, and that for her own good 
we ought at once to cut her adrift. 

The consequences of such igno- 
rance are as dangerous as the igno- 
rance itself is inexcusable. e 
emigrant leaving England seeks the 
States in preference to a colony he 
has only Noard mentioned with a 
sneer. The mere tourist often turns 
away, and believes he is better em- 
ployed in exploring Missouri or 

owa, or other of the western states. 
The Canadians themselves learn to 
feel ashamed of their country, and 
an intelligent American writes of 
Canada as ‘a country where few 
men love to live, except those who 
have little choice—a country whose 
son no man is proud to be.’ 

Meanwhile America casts side- 
long glances of unholy love towards 
our despised possessions, and only 
waits for an excuse to ‘take down 
the pride of the Britishers,’ and hoist 


* Lobos Eating. By C. W. Curtis, 
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the ‘stars and stripes’ over the fair 
fortress of Quebec. We will speak 
more fully on this point by and bye. 
We must now endeavour to show 
in what the glories of Canadian 
scenery consist, what is the wealth, 
and what the resources and political 
— of this portion of Queen 
ictoria’s dominions. 

It is with a feeling of positive re- 
lief that the English traveller finds 
himself in Canada. Kindly as he 
has been treated, perhaps, in the 
States, and delightful as many of the 
higher classes there undoubtedly 
are, he has often been unpleasantly 
reminded that he is travelling in a 
‘free and enlightened’ republic, 
where every one he meets, (in what- 
ever rank of society, however edu- 
cated, however clad,) is, or considers 
that he is, on the same level with all 
the world, and has an indubitable 
right to fraternize with anybody and 
everybody. 

Then there are innumerable other 
inconveniences of American travel 
of which nothing further is felt when 
the ‘line’ has once been crossed ;— 
the offensive use of tobacco vanishes; 
the loud bragging, the nasal twang, 
the coarse familiarity, met with so 
constantly on railway cars and 
steam-boats, offend the ear no longer; 
—and the negro race is treated as 
their fellow-beings and fellow-Chris- 
tians are bound to treat those who 
worship the same God and inhabit 
the same country. In Canada the 
institutions are monarchical; and 
the people are not too independent 
to be courteous, nor too free to re- 
member that the black man has a 
soul to be saved and a body to be 
cared for. 

These are, we believe, the feelings 
with which almost every English 
traveller, who does condescend to 
visit Canada, regards it. Dickens's 
admiration was very great—‘ Canada 
will always have the first place in 
my memory ;’ and, to go at once to 

nearly the latest book on America*— 

a book to which we shall have again 
to refer—Mr. Tremenheere speaks 
as enthusiastically as truly of the 
pleasures of a Canadian tour. 

A full description of Canadian 
scenery would require more space 
than we can now afford, besides, 
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word-painting is very useless when 
Mr. Bartlett's beautiful engravings 
give so good an idea of the peculiar 

lending of the sublime and the pic- 
turesque, which characterises so re- 
markably the district of Lower 
Canada. Still we must not omit all 
notice of the more striking features 
on the St. Lawrence River, nor lay 
ourselves open to a charge of omis- 
sion to which that of Hamlet cha- 
racter in Hamlet tragedy would be a 
venial offence. 

The traveller has probably reached 
Canada by the suspension-bridge 
that swings and trembles across 
the orge of the river, through 
which is rushing the water that 
has just leapt down the Niagara 
falls, and is making its way towards 
the black deep lake of Ontario. He 
has stood on Table Rock, and 
watched the spray rising from the 
Canadian fall, and the rainbow which 
in moonshine or sunshine—the first 
a pale ghost of the other—bridges a 
way into the troubled water below. 

ite has quitted Niagara with 
feelings of Secatidn and affection 
which leave no room for awe; he has 
visited Toronto with its beautiful 
College grounds, and Kingston with 
its strong solid looking buildings— 
(something new to his American 
experience)—and he now finds him- 
self at the entrance of the St. 
Lawrence. These are the ‘Thousand 
Islands’ he sees on every side of the 
steamer, before him and behind, in 
almost countless number, in endless 
variety of form and size, crowding 
thicker and thicker together, till the 
river seems half choked up, and the 
channel is narrow and winding and 
perplexed. They are islands very 
different from any he has seen on 
the Mississippi, which were mere 
sandbanks covered with cottonwood, 
running oe with the river, and 
which, while they narrowed it, added 
no picturesque or beautiful feature. 
These, on the contrary, are rocky, 
and jagged, and wildly fantastic : 
here, a mere speck, with scarcely 
room for a spruce pine to spread its 
roots ; there, an island large enough 
for a little village upon its bank. 

The intricacies of the ‘ Thousand 
Islands’ have been passed, and some 
eight or ten hours afterwards the 


* Notes on Public Subjects during a Tour in the United States and Canada in 
1851. By Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 
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traveller has reached the ‘Cedar 
Rapids.’ The water boils and leaps 
along, and the steamer hurries away 
down the rapids, and pitches and 
heels as though she fancied herself 
on the salt Atlantic instead of the 
St. Lawrence; while standing blackly 
out from the white foaming water 
are islands covered with the dark 
foliage of the cedar. 

There are many other points 
which we should like to describe 
at still greater length, — Beau- 
harnois village,—the city of Mon- 
treal,—the river Saguenay,—the 
falls of Montmorency ; but we must 
refrain from dwelling longer on the 
beauties of our Canada. Quebec 
alone we cannot pass by. It re- 
minds the traveller of much that 
he has seen before in various places, 
but never had imagined combined 
into one picture :—an English garri- 
son town,—the castled crags of Eh- 
renbreitstein,—the quaint beauty of 
Bruges or Ghent,—Quebec resem- 
bles each by turn. English red- 
coated soldiers, French black-cas- 
socked priests, half-caste Indians, 
and strange looking fellows from 
the forests of Ottawa, meet him as 
he passes along the streets. Quebec 
is the most picturesque of towns ; 
and, apart from its natural advan- 
tages, must ever be dear to the 
Englishman who remembers its his- 
tory, and how England paid for her 
victory by Wolfe’s heroic death. 

But the scenery of Canada is not 
more attractive to the tourist than 
are its resources and its unde- 
veloped wealth to the emigrant 
from the old country. And yet 
that emigration which is emptying 
Treland and thinning the most popu- 
lous parishes in England, is too much 
diverted from its proper channel, 
partly (as was before remarked) by 
the popular belief that the United 
States are more flourishing than our 
own provinces; partly from the want 
of direct steam communication be- 
tween Liverpool and Quebec; and, 
partly because the Irishman ima- 
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gines that freedom is impossible 
under the British Government. Mr. 
Hale, of Boston, in his Letters on 
Irish Emigration,’ observes :—‘ As 
late as 1844, only 66,584 persons 
left England for America, Canada 
and the United States; this year 
(1851), it will amount to 300,000 per- 
sons and more. Up to 1848, more 
than one-third of these emigrants 
went to Canada. But the Canadian 
emigration has ever since been much 
smaller.’ Mr. Hale, whose accuracy 
we believe to be undeniable, gives 
us in another page of his valuable 
pamphlet the following :— 
Emigration from Great Britain to 
America. 
To British To United 
Provinces. States. 
. 31,065 — 188,233 
- 41,367 — 219,450 
1850. . 32,961 — 223,078 
1851 . . 14,253 — 86,931 
(to April 30.) 

Of the whole number who emi- 
grated to the British provinces in 
the same years, there arrived in 
Canada in 

1848 .. 
1849 


1848 . 
1849 . 


. 27,939 
. 38,494 
1850 . 32,447 
1851 - 41,270* 
Nor of these 41,270 emigrants did 
more than about half remain in 
Canada: 4000 only settled in Lower 
Canada; 18,515 in Canada West, 
and the remaining 18,755 passed on 
to the United States. ‘Some,’ 
says Mr. Hale, ‘from want of em- 
ployment, but the greater portion in 
pursuance of their original design 
when they left Ireland, having 
adopted the St. Lawrence as the 
shortest and cheapest route to Wis- 
consin.’ Thus the emigration to 
Canada, though larger than appears 
at first sight, when the area of that 
country is compared with that of 
the whole number of the states and 
territories of the American govern- 
ment, is small enough when we re- 
member that they are subjects of 
Great Britain who leave her, and in 


* Since going to press, we have obtained the statistics of emigration to the 
United States and the whole British provinces for 1851, which are not given in Mr. 
Hale’s pamphlet :— 

British North America, 
42,605 
The returns of last year are not yet published; but the Government officer at Liver- 
pool gives us as the emigration from that port up to Dec. 31st:— 


British North America, 
4363 


United States, 
267,357 


United States, 
187,962 
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hundreds: of: thousands yearly go 
over to another power. 

In one thing we differ very 
widely from Mr. Hale; we do not 
believe that any one leaves Canada 
from ‘want of employment :’ some, 
doubtless, do leave it, thoughtless, 
unsteady fellows, who imagine they 
will ‘ better themselves’ by crossing 


the ‘ line,’ or dream that universal , 


suffrage is a panacea for every evil— 
theirown laziness, let us hope, among 
the rest. 

But ‘want of employment’ most 
certainly there is not, and we would 
refer the reader sceptical on this 
point to a letter in the Times news- 
paper of the first week in last De- 
cember, where he will find instances 
of the want of labour which is very 
generally felt; and we have ourselves 
seen, in a paper published at Toronto, 
an advertisement, magnificently 
vague, ‘a few hundred labourers 
wanted.’ Since, too, the new lines of 
railway so long projected are now 
being carried into effect, labourers 
will . more in demand than ever.* 

To the farmer, Canada offers in- 
ducements of no ordinary kind ; 
‘whole districts’ (says Mr. Tremen- 
heere) ‘ of many square miles in ex- 
tent, are composed of alluvial de- 
posits from thirty to forty feet deep 
of soil, in some places so rich as to 
bear good crops of wheat for several 
successive years without manure.’ 
Nor is the farming so contemptible 
as is often supposed : we know places 
in both the Seales erhaps unsur- 
passed in cultivation by anything in 
the United States, and tohim whotells 
usof the high farming of Pennsylvania 
orthe valley ofthe Genessee,we would 
point out the country round Hamil- 
ton and the district which is watered 
by the St. Francis, and which is now 
laid open more thoroughly by the 
new line of rail connecting Longueil 
and Sherbrookein the Eastern Town- 
ships. We know too of at least one 
instance where an American has re- 
nounced his country solely from love 
of the rich fair lands and fat farms 
he had seen in a summer ramble 
on the banks of the Canadian St. 
Lawrence. 

Of the mineral wealth of Canada, 
the treasures of iron, of lead, and 
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gold, as yet hardly explored, and 
waiting still the miner’s hands: of the 
animal wealth of Canada, so profit- 
able to the ‘Hudson Bay’ Company, 
so envied by the ‘North American 
Fur’ Company, we cannot now speak. 
We have, like the ‘ gentle Zitella’ 
in the old familiar ballad, ‘ lingered 
too long on ourroad.’ We must pass 
at once to politics ; and few polities 
are more complicated and more 
stormy than those of Canada. 
For more than thirty years that 
country has been in astate of 
‘chronic rebellion,’ to use the words 
of him to whom we firmly believe 
the salvation of this colony of 
ours will be more especially due; 
and even now it is no lel of roses 
on which Lord Elgin rests. Few 
positions can be more trying to any 
one than this of governor of a colony ; 
—few situations require more pru- 
dence, and energy, and judgment ;— 
in few are the duties more com- 
plex, and the consequences of a false 
step or a mistaken opinion more 
dangerous andirretrievable. Bound 
by every tie to the country whence 
he came, he is not less interested in 
the welfare of the country where he 
is residing, and as he watches over 
the interests of England, he has also 
to guard against infringement by 
her upon the rights or the liberties 
of the colonists. It is his task to in- 
crease at once the power of the 
mother country and the prosperity 
of her offspring colony, and to pursue 
a policy which will contribute to the 
interests of both alike. 

But Canada is more peculiarly 
difficult to manage, and the duties 
of the Governor-General are most 
formidable and onerous. Divided 
into two provinces, peopled by dif- 
ferent races professing a different 
religion, the Canadasare tornasunder 
by religious controversy, by race 
jealousy, as markedly and as dan- 
gerously as is Ireland herself. 
Indeed, between Canada and Ire- 
land a striking analogy might be 
drawn ; and the French and English 
parties in the former correspond 
closely enough with the Celtic 
Ribbandmen and the Saxon Orange 
faction which have so long distracted 
the latter. In one respect indeed 


* In 1851, the rate of wages in the neighbourhood of Quebec was 3s. a-day ; on 
the Sherbrooke railway, 43. 6d. and 5s. 
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there is a marked difference between 
the two countries: Ireland can only 
injure herself by rebellious émeutes : 
Canada may gain what some at least 
of her sons look upon as the summit 
of their hopes, a place among the 
Federated States of the American 
Union. 

Now, the Governor-General of 
Canada has to do away with each 
of these dangers; he must join the 
hearts and sympathies of the people 
more closely together; he must in- 
still into them a fresh love for Eng- 
land, and a fresh loyalty to the 
Queen, and point out as strongly 
and forcibly as he is able the dis- 
advantages of the republican system, 
which has for some of the Up er 
Canadians so great and so fatal a 
charm. Were he to fail in the first 
of these duties, the provinces would 
grow weaker daily from intestine 
discord; were he to waver in the 
latter, the annexationists would gain 
ground, and the Americans would 
hardly lose the favourable moment 
for possessing themselves of so long- 
coveted a territory. 

In neither of these duties has 
Lord Elgin been remiss; and al- 


though the strict nena which 
L 


he has ever shown to each party 
made him unpopular to the last 
degree in some of the Canadian 
counties, he has gradually got over 
the feeling, and has now the satis- 
faction of knowing that the old 
differences are. quietly subsiding, 
that the colony is becoming daily 
more settled and more peaceful. 
His policy has been that of Lord 
Clarendon in Ireland; disturbance 
must be put down, whichever side 
or party are the offenders,—Lord 
Roden and Smith O’Brien are to be 
treated alike; and neither at Lime- 
rick nor Dollysbrae will violation of 
the law be tolerated. So in Canada; 
the English party are no longer to 
have it all their own way; and an 
illegal chastisement of a pardoned 
rebel is to receive no more en- 
couragement than the acts of the 
rebels themselves. But it has often 
been urged, and will often, doubt- 
less, be urged again, that partiality 
has been shown, and that the French 
party has experienced peculiar fa- 
vour, and the loyalists considerable 
disfavour from the condnect of the 
Governor-General, and his assent 
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to the 
Bill.’ 

Now, what is the fact ?—this Bill 
had passed the House of Legislature 
by « considerable majority, and was 
Lord Elgin to refuse to it his assent 
for fear of losing popularity at 
Montreal, or exciting the ignorant 
dislike of those who had very fre- 
quently only assumed the garb of 
loyalty from private motives of spite 
and revenge toward the other 
party? 

One of Lord Elgin’s duties was to 
make Canada attached to England 
by assimilating her form of govern- 
ment to that whichour country has so 
long enjoyed: truly his duty would 
be nably performed were he, for fear 
of personal consequences, to act as 
an English constitutional monarch 
scarcely ever dares to act ; and with 
no small reason might the annexa- 
tionists ery out at so despotic a pro- 
ceeding as a veto to the Bill must 
necessarily be. But there was 
another course open to him, it is 
said. Yes, a magnanimous course, 
in truth,—to throw upon the Home 
Government the onus of what it 
was his duty to do, and, shrinkin 
from blame himself, to let Englan 
bear the unpopularity and the re- 
proach. 

But Lord Elgin felt that the 
course to take was the one which 
was the straightforward and the 
bold one,—and most assuredly it 
was a bold one ; he had consciously, 
undauntedly sown the storm, and 
the whirlwind followed, as it ever 
does,—but a whirlwind which has 
cleared the political atmosphere, 
and from which much future good 
will ensue. 

Montreal was furious—the Par- 
liament House was burnt down— 
stones were flung into the Go- 
vernor’s carriage, and the Governor 
himself was in danger of his life. 
But, after all—this immediate out- 
burst passed—what has been the 
result? Montreal has been herself 
the chief sufferer, and the seat of 
government is moved from that 
city to Quebec in the Lower, To- 
ronto in the Upper, Province. The 
French are more loyal, the Radicals 
more satisfied, than they were; and 
if Colonel Prince be an annexa- 
tionist, Mr. Lyon M‘Kenzie (for 
whom see Sir Francis Head’s narra- 
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tive) is one no longer. The prin- 
ciples of constitutional government 
are being respected as they become 
better understood, and by his firm- 
ness, talent, and courtesy, Lord Elgin 
gains fresh adherents constantly,and 
even Montreal corporations honour 
him with a complimentary address. 

Nor has the Government of 
Canada been more anxious to se- 
eure the internal peace of the pro- 
vinces than it has been to foster a 
love towards our own country, and 
its aim is to convince the colonist 
that he enjoys as much real liberty 
as the American citizen, but a liberty 
of a better kind. 

The Anglo-Saxon in the new 
world will be free, and any attempt 
at coercion which appears to him 
unjust or unreasonable, is the signal 
for him to assert his independence. 
Above all, then, must the Home Go- 
vernment beware how they attempt 
to domineer over a people pre- 
pared for resistance, and ready to 
snap each ligament which binds 
them to us, unless indeed it be a 
silken cord. 

If, however, they be allowed to 
judge for themselves on matters in 
which they are themselves most in- 
terested, as, for instance, on the 
question of ‘ clergy-reserves,’ then, 
indeed, there is every possibility we 
may retain these beautiful territo- 
ries. The Englishman who goes to 
Canada in preference to the United 
States takes with him a preference 
for the monarchical institutions 
under which he has been born. The 
Frenchman, whose family have been 
settled there for years, and who still 
retains the old customs of la belle 
France, and holds his land on old 
feudal tenure, and speaks the sweet 
soft tongue of Provence or Langue- 
doc—he knows that, annexation 
once accomplished, the Yankee 
would ‘take away his place and na- 
tion,’ and his very language would 
disappear, as it disappears in Louis- 
jana, before the nasal vulgarities of 
the all-absorbing Republic. 

Moreover, be it said, nothing per- 
haps has of late years had a greater 
tendency to check an annexation 
feeling than a law passed by the 
Americans themselves; and the 
‘ Fugitive Slave Bill’ has excited in 
the heart of many a wavering Cana- 
dian an indignant horror lest, by 
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its union with the States, the fugi- 
tive be deprived of the last ground 
on the North-American continent 
where he may rest secure from the 
kidnapper, and be really free, pro- 
tected the strong arm of English 

w. 

But yet, on the other hand, the 
risk of annexation, arising either 
from internal discontent or the in- 
satiable greediness of America, is 
not lightly to be treated; there is 
certainly great and constant danger 
of such a calamity: a false move on 
the part of the Home Government, 
a partiality towards one of the Ca- 
nadian factions on the part of the 
Governor-General, an increasing in- 
tercommunicationand intermarrying 
with their neighbours on the other 
side the ‘line,—and the stronger 
nation may swamp the weaker, and 
Canada be lost to us for ever. Nor 
let it be imagined that the Ameri- 
cans are indifferent to the annexa- 
tion of Canada; many, perhaps all, 
look upon it as a probable and an 
advantageous event, which will add 
glory and territory to their nation. 
Some regard it as a thing not merely 
to be hoped for, but to be aimed at— 
as not more advantageous than ne- 
cessary ; and they (mark this, ladies 
of Stafford House!) are the Asott- 
TIONISTS. 

To be sure, were Canada annexed 
the ‘ Fugitive Slave Law’ would be 
in force there, and the hunted 
negro would return to his southern 
master once again. But the ‘area 
of freedom’ must be extended ; and 
as a counterpoise to Cuba, and New 
California, and Mexico, and (credite 
posteri !) the Sandwich Islands, Ca- 
nada must join the Northern Free 
States, that the ‘balance of power’ 
may be preserved, and the north- 
erners themselves lose no political 
importance. 

he Canadian Parliament learnt 
the opinion of these men, if indeed 
it was ignorant of it before, when, on 
last 8th September, Mr. MacDonald, 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, gave his first parliamen- 
tary dinner. 

Among the guests most honoured 
and most distinguised, was Mr. 
Seward, Ex-Governorof the State of 
N = York and leader of the ‘ Free 
Soil’ ; 
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health was proposed; Governor 
Seward got up and returned thanks. 
Many Englishmen were present; 
among them several of Lord El- 
gin’s staff, and his own brother, 
Colonel Bruce: many French Ca- 
nadians, and the leading Members 
of the House. At such a dinner up 
rose this American Abolitionist, and 
with an adroitness perhaps unri- 
valled on any like occasion, managed 
at once to show his views on Ca- 
nada and to insult every one at 
table. With much deliberation and 
clearness, he assured the Speaker 
and his guests ‘that Canada was 
under the ¢utelage of England— 
that the time was coming when 
Canada would throw off that tute- 
lage, and when the Anglo-Saxon 
race would be predominant through 
all that continent.’ From the way 
that speech was received, we doubt 
whether Governor Seward found the 
country as ripe for freedom and the 
‘Fugitive Slave Bill’ as he had 
doubtless hoped and believed. 

Against the danger of annexation, 
the greatest safeguard is in exciting 
the growth of nationality among the 
Canadian people. There is no fear 
of their asserting their independence, 
for they know that severed from 
England they would be an easy 
prey to the American power, and 
indeed they could gain nothing by 
it, as they are now all but inde- 
pendent, except in name, and ‘have 
got,’ as we remember a Southerner 
saying, in a tone of no little 
envy, ‘the right to govern them- 
selves, which there is not in South 
Carolina.’ 

To strengthen this feeling of Cana- 
dian pride, Lord Elgm spares no 
labour. His speeches are full of an 
unaffected love for the country, and 
a desire to preserve the high-born 
courtesy which contrasts so favour- 
ably with the republican roughness 
of America. 

Everything Canadian he takes 
an interest in, because it is Cana- 
dian ; and every Canadian feels that 
the Governor-General, whether in 
the Government House at Quebee, 
or being féted at Boston, or opening 
railways at Sherbrooke, is actuated 
by the purest desire to improve, and 
preserve, and exalt the country over 
which he has been placed. 

Should our language respecting 
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Lord Elgin appear rather that of 
panegyric than of sound discrimi- 
nation, we can only add that we do 
not believe we have said more than 
is warranted by the facts, and by 
our knowledge that one by one his 
old opponents, with the exception 
of Mr. Papineau, are owning them- 
selves completely in the wrong, At 
the same time it is but right to add 
that Lord Elgin has been fortunate 
in the ministry he has around him. 
The liberal policy of Mr. Hincks 
and his colleagues is worthy of all 
praise ; though we cannot but fear 
that the resignation of Mr. J. Young 
on the question of Free-trade is 
unfortunate, especially with a Free- 
trade president in America, and 
a Free-trade Ministry in England. 

Among the other more prominent 
Members of the Canadian House of 
Legislature, is the noble-hearted 
old Leader of the Tory Opposition, 
Sir Allan M‘Nab; Mr. Paplaoei, 
member for the ‘Two Mountains,’ 
whose quiet, gentlemanly demean- 
our wins your regard as much as 
your abhorrence for his opinions 
and disapproval of his conduct re- 
xel sympathy and affection; Mr. 
de M‘Kenzie, who has sobered 
down from a dangerous and most in- 
corrigible demagogue into an amus- 
ing and somewhat ridiculous M.P. 

But, though we could lengthen 
out a considerable list of rising Ca- 
nadians who must some day have 
great influence, for good or ill, on 
this our colony, the names would 
be but little known or little inter- 
esting, and our space is coming to a 
close. 

What will be the destiny of Ca- 
nada it is impossible to foresee. 
That changes of importance will and 
must soon occur, it is equally im- 
possible not to know. As each 
year makes Canada more flourishing 
and more populous, each year must 
find her more closely united to the 
mother country, and, let us add, to 
her sister provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

The strength of British North 
America is not what it should 
and must be; it is frittered away 
in separate colonies, not even 
united by railroad or by steam-boat, 
when it should be one large domi- 
nion, with one Governor-General, 
and one capital city for the seat of 
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government. The projected lines 
of rail will be the first step to this, 
and communication will soon, we 
hope. be direct between Quebec 
and St. John’s, instead of, as now, 
having to pass through Boston in 
the States. 

Increased knowledge of and com- 
munication with England, is perhaps 
still more important; and this will 
soon follow, thanks tothe NorthAme- 
rican Screw Steam-ship Company. 
Then, perhaps, with mails, which 
siart direct from Liverpool, the Cana- 
dian Legislature will no longer be 
dependent on the New York Herald 
for its abstract of ‘English Intelli- 
gence,’ and the traveller at Quebec 
will find that the London Times is 
at last taken in at the Parliamentary 
News-Room. 

Grave questions will no doubt 
arise before many years have passed 
away to which England must give 
an answer. Canada, strong enough 
to garrison her own fortresses, rich 
enough to pay taxes into our Ex- 
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F we were called upon to produce 


an example of what ‘ Young 
England’ in its active and fast mood, 
with ail its thews and energies fully 
developed, can effect, we think that 
we should open the work named 
below, and point to its pages as con- 
taining precisely what is required to 
satisfy the vuniitions. 

Unwilling to be cramped within 
the contracted sphere of ordinary 
travelling conveyances, the author 
and a couple of friends—who mo- 
destly write themselves down as two 
briefless barristers and a Cambridge 
under-graduate, rich, however, in the 
glorious possessions of youth, health, 
aud cheerful spirits—conceived the 
bold and novel idea of descending 
the Danube in a small boat; which, 
if not so capacious or comfortable as 
a steamer, enabled them to stop 
where and when they listed, and at 
the same time gave them abundant 
onportunities of exercising their phy- 
sical faculties to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 


* The Water Lily on the Danube : 
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chequer, will claim representation 
in the Imperial Parliament. Why 
should she not have it? There are, 
we know, many difficulties which 
may be started; but are there any 
which may not be answered? The 
distance, in point of time, from 
Boston to Washington at the Ame- 
rican Declaration of Independence 
was greater: the distance from San 
Francisco to Washington is now 
greater than is that between London 
and Quebec; and in these days of 
steam-boats it is mere childishness 
to say that the water makes a differ- 
ence. Australia may wish to be re- 
presented when Canada has obtained 
this privilege, it is again objected ; 
and again we answer, why not? 
Binding up her colonies one by one 
with herself, treating them as com- 
yonent parts of one vast power,— 
herself the centre and the heart of 
all, the Island Metropolis,—this 
England of ours may become the 
grandest empire the world has ever 
seen. 


THE DANUBE* 


And when we remember tlie enor- 
mous amount of power— physical 
force power—that is annually ex- 
mauled ta vigorous ‘pulls’ up and 
down sluggish, though classical Eng- 
lish streams, with no result beyond 
a high development of muscles and 
sinews, which are strained not un- 
frequently to a degree to occasion 
injury for life, we rejoice that the 
gallant crew of the stout little Water 
Lily have shown that, with compara- 
tively little exertion, a voyage may 
be made through a large portion of 
Europe, not only full of incident 
and adventure, but at the same time 
instructive and improving. 

It is proper to state, before we em- 
bark with our friends down the 
Danube, that the boat which figures 
so prominently in the present work 
is not that in which the writer and 
four others navigated the Rhine, 
Neckar, and Moselle in the summer 
of 1851. The same party had hoped 
to be able to start again on this 
more adventurous expedition, but 
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being disappointed, our author and 
two friends only were able to go, 
and under these circumstances a 
smaller boat was rendered necessary. 

Their requirements were met by 
Messrs. Noulton and Wyld, of Lam- 
beth, who furnished them with ‘a 
most beautiful boat, built of ma- 
hogany,’ and taking into considera- 
tion the many thumps and scrapes 
that she received and fell into, we are 
very willing to credit the high cha- 
racter recorded of her. 

Our author is not a book-making 
man—if he were of the brotherhood 
who produce large crops of tours 
grown from a very small modicum 
of travel, he would have expanded 
his modest-sized volume to a portly 
octavo, by relating the incidents 
of the voyage from Lambeth to 
Frankfort. It may be, however, 
that though we have hints of sundry 
perils, their magnitude was con- 
siderably lessened by the circum- 
stance that the Water Lily, instead 
of combating her natural element, 
was tranquilly, or at least safely, 
borne along on the decks of steamers 
from London to Rotterdam, and up 
the Rhine and Main to Frankfort. 
From that city she was further 
transported in the same fashion to 
Kitzingen, where the voyage pro- 
perly speaking commenced. Launch- 
ing their little craft, from whose 
bows we were glad to read the 
Union Jack fluttered gaily, they 
sped onwardsto Bamberg, and passed 
ion the commodious and excellent 
canal between that town and Kel- 
heim, by means of which, says the 
veracious Mr. Murray, ‘one might 
embark at Tower Stairs and go by 
water to Constantinople.’ 

The voyage on this canal was, in 
respect to the rowing, easy enough, 
but_as will be seen it was accom- 
panied by some amusing incidents : 


We were now at the summit level of 
the canal, and had a long stretch with- 
out any locks, the water behind us flow- 
ing into the German Ocean, and that 
before us, into the Black Sea ; we soon 
entered a deep cutting, about one mile 
long (where the tunnel was originally 
intended to have been), and when we 
had passed this, we found that we had 
got out of the Lorenzi Wald, and were 
in a picturesque valley, with castles, vil- 
lages, and spires scattered about on 
every side. ‘The country people in Ger- 
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many generally have the most vague 
ideas of distances, owing partly to their 
seldom moving above a mile from their 
own homes, and partly to their reckon- 
ing by the ‘Stund,’ which sometimes 
means half a German mile, sometimes 
the distance that a man could walk, or 
a carriage or steam-boat traverse in an 
hour, according to the opinion of the in- 
dividual asked ; and as they would some- 
times reckon what they thought that we 
could do in an hour (and some thought 
that we could not go faster than a man 
could walk, and others that we could 
beat the fastest steamer), we were not 
much the wiser for being told that such 
a place was ‘one Stund off,’ or ‘half 
a strong Stund,’ or ‘five quarters of a 
little Stund.’ We had a narrow escape 
this ‘day of breaking an oar, owing to 
Bow’s forgetting to ship as we passed 
through a bridge, against which it ac- 
cordingly caught ; had it not been a most 
wonderful piece of wood it must have 
smashed, for it bent nearly double ; if it 
had broken, we should have been in an 
awkward predicament, for we could not 
have got it replaced, oars not being used 
on the canal, the Main, or the Danube ; 
and on the Rhine their idea of an oar is 
confined to a piece of board nailed on to 
the end of a pole. We stopped at Neu- 
markt, and intended to have walked out 
to the castle of Wolfsiein, a conspicuous 
object on a hill about four miles off ; but 
it commenced raining, so we gave it up 
and played skittles instead. This Ger- 
man game of skittles is a great improve- 
ment on that indulged in commonly in 
English pothouses ; it is similar to the 
American game, except in the number 
of the pins, the German game having 
only the legitimate nine, while the Yan- 
kees use ten; the tenth having been 
added to shirk a Jaw which was passed 
against the game of ninxepins. The Ger- 
man alleys are laid out with great care, 
and it is deservedly a very popular game 
with all classes. The Prince of T. had 
one in his grounds at Donaustauf. 

The next day we began to descend, 
and arrived at a place where there were 
two locks very near together, and as a 
barge was coming through the lower 
one, the lock-keeper was not in attend- 
ance to open the other for us ; so Smith 
thought that he would usurp his office, 
in order to save time, and accordingly 
opened the sluices, and then discovered 
that the lower ones were not closed, and 
that he was not up to the trick of shut- 
ting them ; so the water made a clean 
sweep through, soon filled up the space 
between the two locks, and then ran 
over. This quickly brought up the miss- 
ing lock-keeper, as well as the one from 
the lock above, and they began to quar- 
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rel, calling each other ‘ Sacramente Col- 
factir,’ which may be strong language in 
German, but, as I don’t know what it 
means, I suppose there is no harm in my 
quoting it. Smith, in the meantime, 
finding the dispute i in such good hands, 
and thinking it a pity to disturb them, 
left them to fight it out, and strolled on 
to the next lock. As we descended, the 
people appeared to get more and more 
astonished ; even the pigs and oxen be- 
gan to stare, and to judge by the faces 
of the people who were at work in the 
fields, and who could only see our heads 
mysteriously gliding along, I should 
imagine they thought that we were 
spirits; that is to say, if they ever 
trouble themselves to think at all, which 
I am rather inclined to doubt. 


We wish that we could transfer 
to this article the pictorial illustra- 
tion which refers to the last passage 
of our extract, as easily as the te xt, 
but we regret our inability to do 
so the less, because we think that 
before we part company with our 
readers, we shall succeed in sending 
them to the book itself. 

The Danube was struck at Kel- 
heim, at which point it traverses 
very picturesque scenery, and runs 
anything but a tranquil course. To 
navigate its tumultuous waters in 
even a large boat is no easy 
matter, while in a pair-oar the dif- 
ficulties are considerably increased. 
But the crew of the Water Lily, like 
true British sailors, made very light 
of all dangers, real or imaginary : 

The current of the Danube is very 
strong, and in some places, especially 
between Vilshofen and Aschach, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Strudel and 
Wirbel, very turbulent; and in the 
broader parts, when the wind is high, 
the waves rise to a considerable height, 
breaking into white horses at the top 
like the sea. However, we were gra- 
dually initiated into all these variations 
of the stream; though had we come 
upon them all at once, we might have 
hesitated before attempting them: we 
soon, however, found out the capabilities 
of our little craft, and that if we sat 
quietly in her, and pulled steadily, with 
careful steering, we could pass all the 
so-called dangers of the Danube with the 
most perfect security. The shallows 
among the islands were much more awk- 
ward than any of the places that the 
natives make such a fuss about, as we 
were several times obliged’ to jump out 
of our boat to save her bottom from 
being broken through when we touched 
ground. 
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The waters of the Danube emit a 
peculiar hissing, simmering noise, some- 
thing like the sound heard when the ear 
is placed just over a glass of soda water 
recently poured out, but, of course, in- 
finitely louder ; this we first observed at 
Passau after the influx of the Inn, and 
we thought it was the sound of the wind 
among the leaves of the trees ; but as it 
did not cease, even when there were no 
trees near, but, on the contrary, was 
heard more distinctly, we were con- 
vinced that it came from the water 
alone: this continued for a long way 
down the river, but we did not observe 
it below Presburg. The breadth of the 
stream varies exceedingly: we thought 
it to be narrowest at Weltenburg. Its 
broadest parts, where it is confined to a 
single stream, are at Deggendorf, just 
below Aschach (where it is nearly half- 
a-mile in breadth) before it enters the 
islands, and the reach immediately 
above Pesth, at which city, however, it 
is no broader than the Thames at Hun- 
gerford-bridge. Of course this does not 
apply to those parts where the river 
flows among the islands, as just below 
Presburg, for instance, where there is 
one island of itself twenty miles broad. 

As above mentioned, the grandest 
part of the Danube is immediately above 
Kelheim ; and as the current was too 
strong for us to pull up against it, we 
took the steamer at nine A.M., and pro- 
ceeded in her on her upward voyage. 
We soon found ourselves entirely sur- 
rounded by perpendicular walls of grey 
limestone, rising from the water’s edge, 
without the vestige of a ledge between 
their bases and the stream, which whirls 
round the sharp turns among the cliffs 
in tumultuous eddies. So steep, indeed, 
are the walls of rocks, and so rapid the 
rush of water, that the only way that 
barges can make their way against it is 
by hooking on to iron rings, which are 
for that purpose driven, at intervals, 
into the clifis. The scenery continued 
increasing, if possible, in grandeur, till 
we arrived at Weltenburg, where the 
rocks recede from the river on the right 
bank, leaving an open space on which 
the monastery of Weltenburg is built ; 
we descended here and took our break- 
fast in the courtyard of the building : 
there are not above six or seven monks 
there now, the greater part of it being 
appropriated to farm purposes, and part 
is an hotel. After breakfast we ad- 
journed to the bank, and, to the great 
edification of the monks, proceeded to 
measure the river by trying to throw 
stones across; this we at last succeeded 
in doing, though it was about the top of 
our work ; we calculated, therefore, the 
distance to be about one hundred and 
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twenty-five yards, We thought that 
this was the narrowest point of the river 
that we passed. 

Some days were devoted to Ratis- 
bon, where they found that they 
were regarded as heroes of the first 
water. The fame of their voyage, 
which was firmly believed to have 
been made all the way from London 
withoutthe assistance of steam-boats, 
had preceded them, and when they 
visited the Walhalla, near Ratisbon, 
they received an invitation from the 
Princess of ‘T.’—which abbrevia- 
tion we are, we believe, correct in 
elongating to Thurn and Taxis—to 
put up their boat opposite te the 
Prince’s palace. ‘This they did, and 
arrayed in their boating costume, 
which was not exactly adapted for 
gilded saloons, they were conducted 
over the palace and gardens by the 
young Princess, and on the follow- 
ing day dined in the palace, the 
Princess doing the honours in the 
absence of her husband. Nor did 
her hospitality terminate here ; for 
observing the admiration that her 
zuests lavished on the splendid stags’ 
heads which adorned the palace- 
halls, her highness offered, if they 
would remain another day, to show 
them the Prince’s preserves. 

The offer was, of course, accepted, 
and we gain some idea of the 
enormous quantity of game in the 
vast forests, by the fact that the 
Prince pays nearly 3000/. a year in 
compensation to the farmers for 
damage done to the crops. Mark 
this, ye hare-preserving squires of 
England, who have no mercy on 
your poor farmer-tenants! 

The Princess—she appears like a 
being of fairy-land—did not order a 
grand hunt expressly for her visitors, 
which we quite expected she would 
have done; but the omission may 
be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that, according to the chief 
forester, the last hunt had been 
quite spoiled by the odour of po- 
made and Macassar, given out by 
the ladies, which was so strong that 
there was no getting within half a 
mile of boar or deer, and the delicate 
olfactory sense of those animals was 
so terribly offended as to render 
hem wilder than ever. 

How our two briefless barristers 
and the under-graduate contrived to 
tear themselves away from the 
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Princess and the enchantments of 
her palace is not stated, but the 
pangs of separation may have been 
softened by the Princess graciously 
condescending to take an excursion 
with them in their little boat, into 
which we are told she stepped as if 
she had been accustomed to boating 
all her life. And here we would ask 
even the most matter-of-fact reader, 
does he not see in his mind’s eye a 
sylph-like form, so fair and delicate 
that her silken-sandall’d foot scarcely 
causes the Water Lily to yield be- 
neath its pressure. We confess this 
was our Princess, and well would it 
have been for the romance of the 
story had the briefless barrister 
stopped here, but, with true John 
Bull plainness of speech, he adds 
that they were very nervous, for the 
stream was very strong, and the 
lady not much under twelve stone ; 
an additional burden for the poor 
Water Lily, that brought her 
stern down within a short distance 
of the water. 

Having thus roughly destroyed 
our lovely ideal Princess, we confess 
that the parting scene—ladies on 
shore waving their handkerchiefs, 
while Coxswain was playing ‘God 
Save the Queen’ on his cornopean, 
possesses no interest forus. We pic- 
ture only a fat woman, surrounded 
by others equally corpulent, all redo- 
lent of Macassar and bears’ grease. 

As the Water Lily Sonnet 
down the Danube, the numerous 
islands that dot its surface caused 
the navigation to be more difficult, 
but the wildness and solitude of the 
uninhabited shores, had a charm 
which rendered this part of the 
voyage very agreeable. 

The rushing steam-boat has made 
its appearance on the Danube, since 
Campbell sung the glories of that 
noble river, but, with this exception, 
his lines are as applicable to its 
shores and waters now as they were 
when he composed them :— 


Yes, I have loved thy wild abode, 
Unknown, unploughed, untrodden 

shore, 

Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar ; 
For man’s neglect I love thee more, 

That art nor avarice intrude 
To tame thy torrent’s thunder-shock, 
Or prune thy vintage of the rock, 

Magnificently rude. 
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From Linz, our party turned aside 
to visit the Salzkammergut, parts of 
which, including the curious salt- 
mines at Hallein, are pleasantly 
sketched. 

As they were about to resume 
their downward voyage, M. Bauer, 
their landlord at Linz, entreated 
them to take him for a short dis- 
tance down the river. They acceded 
to his request, enjoining him, as he 
valued his life, to sit perfectly still. 
To them it was, of course, a matter 
of the greatest indifference whether 
they were out of the water or in it ; 
indeed, we are told that one of the 
party considered sitting in wet 
clothes as particularly pleasant. 
Such, however, was not the opi- 
nion of their passenger, who little 
knew what was before him. They 
had descended a considerable way 
80 prosperously, that M. Bauer sent 
a messenger to Linz, to inform his 
wife that he would not be home that 
night. We must leave our author 
to relate the sequel :— 


We pulled on for a short distance 
quietly enough, when we passed a barge, 
one of the men on which, knowing 
Bauer, hailed him with these encourag- 
ing words: ‘Farewell, farewell, Mr. 
Bauer, we shall never see you again 
alive!’ Presently we heard a dull roar- 
ing sound, which gave us to understand 
that something unpleasant was going 
on; it got ominously louder, and we 
soon discerned a line of white breakers, 
stretching quite across from one side to 
the other of the channel in which we 
were. There was no time for a council 
of war, as we were in the middle of the 
stream, which was rapidly hurrying us 
onward, so we pulled straight in for the 
bank as hard as we could, and reached 
it about fifty yards above the reef; and 
very formidable it looked, the foaming 
waves rising about four feet high, with 
a considerable fall on the other side, 
While we were considering what was 
now to be done, we saw a loaded barge 
coming down the stream. ‘Now,’ we 
said, ‘we have only to watch where she 
goes, and we can follow, inasmuch as for 
every inch of water we draw, she draws 
three ;’ so we marked her progress with 
considerable interest. She came steadily 
on, being steered for a part of the rapid 
which lay nearly in the centre of the 
stream, and where the waves were con- 
siderably less than in any other place, 
and passed safely through. ‘That’s our 
line of country !’ we shouted, and im- 
mediately proceeded to get the boat 
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ready for a fresh start, when we were in- 
terrupted by a plaintive voice saying: 
‘ You will excuse my accompanying you, 
gentlemen, but I have a wife and family, 
and I can’t swim ; I think I will find a 
passage home by land.’ There was no 
answering this pathetic appeal, so we 
determined to see Mr. Bauer on his way 
home, and then start by ourselves; but 
lo! when we came to investigate mat- 
ters, we found that we were on a small 
island, with another rapid on the other 
side. As it was impossible to leave the 
wretched man there, as he might have 
been starved long before any human 
being would have approached such a 
spot, we were left to the choice of three 
alternatives—viz., either to pull back 
again the way we had come; to carry 
the boat across the island to the other 
channel, or farther down the side we 
were now on, beyond the rapid. We 
goon came to the conclusion that the 
first should be avoided by all means, if 
either of the other two were at all prac- 
ticable ; for it would have taken us all 
the rest of the day to pull back against 
the stream which had swept as down 
here in less than an hour. So Bow 
volunteered to go out as dove, and in- 
vestigate the stream on the other side, 
and stripping off his clothes he plunged 
into the torrent at the upper end of the 
island ; he was carried under three or 
four times, and twice nearly snagged, 
but he ultimately rolled out unhurt on a 
bank some way below; he came back, 
however, without an olive branch, and 
the information that all progress in that 
quarter was hopeless, so we hauled the 
boat down as near to the breakers as we 
could, and then, after carrying, punting, 
and dragging her alternately, through 
swamp, rushes, and willows, we finally 
launched her again below, in compara- 
tively calm water. But Mr. Bauer was 
still in difficulties; the idea of getting 
his feet wet was most depressing to him ; 
and as he looked at the course that it 
was necessary for him to take to regain 
the boat, his countenance was so piteous 
that Bow took him on his back and 
trotted off with him through the reeds, 
and deposited him in safety once more 
on terra firma. We then started again, 
For several miles the water was exceed- 
ingly agitated, the current was deep and 
rapid, but it heaved and fell, twirled 
round, ran this way and that, in such 
an eccentric manner, that it rendered 
Coxswain’s duty by no means an easy or 
agreeable task. I must do Mr. B. the 
justice to say that he behaved with the 
most undaunted pluck ; for after telling 
us that, after what he had seen of us, he 
didn’t care if the Falls of Niagara were 
close at hand, he quickly laid down and 
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went to sleep as calmly, or, perhaps, 
more so than if his head had been laid 
on the pillow by the side of Mrs. B. I 
really believe there is not another Ger- 
man, from the sources of the Danube to 
the frontier of Hungary, who would 
have done the same for all the beer and 
tobacco in Europe. 


But these dangers were trifling to 
those that awaited them, according 
to report, at the Strudel and Wir- 
bel, names formerly of awful im- 
port to the Danube boatmen, whose 
unhappy companions, under the in- 
fluence of a witch, after being whirled 
helplessly round in their boats dur- 
ing the night hours, were, according 
to tradition, sucked down into the 
engulfing vortex as day dawned. 


You may guess the boldest mariner 
shrunk daunted from the sight, 

For the spectre and her winding-sheet 
shone blue with hideous light; 

Like a fiery wheel the boat spun with 
the waving of her hand, 

And round they went, and down they 
went, as the cock crew from the land. 


A few barrels of gunpowder and 
Austrian engineers have recently 
robbed the Strudel and Wirbel of 
their terrors, though not of their 
foaming rapids. So, trusting to skil- 
ful navigation, our boatmen declined 
an offer of pilotage, and passed 
safely through the roaring waters. 
After this the voyage to Vienna was 
easy work, and they had the satis- 
faction of being the first to carry the 
English flag — for which, by the 
way, they paid twopence—into the 
heart of the Austrian capital. 

If they were heroes at Ratisbon, 
here they found that they had 
attained to the dignity of gods. 
All manner of statements were cur- 
rent respecting their proceedings, 
the reported marvellous nature of 
which may be gathered from the 
following extract, which professes to 
be a literal translation from a Vien- 
nese paper :-— 

At last, they are come; namely, the 
three so much talked of young English- 
men, Messrs, M——, C , and T \ 
who have undertaken the voyage from 
London to Constantinople in a boat of 
mahogany (a thin but strong West In- 
dian wood); it is set in motion by two 
of the adventurous travellers, and guided 
by the third by means of a miniature 
rudder. The boat of which these un- 
daunted sons of Albion avail themselves 
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for their perilous journey is, at the most, 
twenty-five feet long, and something 

“over three feet broad. Jt weighs not 
more than seventy-four pounds, and can 
therefore easily be carried by a single 
man. The entire adventurous voyage is 
undertaken for a bet of 30001., which is 
to this, effect ; that the young gentlemen 
travel from London to Constantinop’e, 
across the Chanel in their own boat. Up 
to this moment, they have kept their 
wager to the letter, and have on that 
account, during their voyage across the 
Channel—where their nutshell would 
have been decidedly rather unsafe—cer- 
tainly remained in their little boat, but 
have comfortably placed this on board a 
common large sailing-vessel, and so 
crossed the Channel with a double keel 
under them. They bought their boat in 
London last year for 151, sent it to 
Cologne, and therewith made the voyage 
of the Moselle, the Lahn, and the Neckar. 
lt is much to be wished that our people 
would study the build of this English 
vessel, for our boats are in real circum- 
stances of childhood. 

These celebrated travellers made 
their entry into the Danube Canal yes- 
terday at half-past three, when they 
hoisted up the English flag—the world- 
known Union Jack—and having cast 
anchor at the Schanzel, there made fast 
their boat ; but it is not now to be dis- 
tinguished by any flag, it is covered over 
with canvas, and only the crowds of 
curious people who swarm around point 
out the presence of this wonderful 
thing. 

The landing-place there is indeed at 
this moment unusually crowded ; but it 
is not the. proud three-masted ships 
which bring us the riches and choice 
productions of distant lands that attract 
the general attention; but, in a far 
higher degree, the unusually elegant and 
slim-built boat which these bold English- 
men have made use of for their voyage. 
They will proceed on their course to 
Constantinople to-morrow, or the day 
after, at the same time as the steamer, 
which took them on board at the passage 
of the Strudel and Wirbel, and other 
dangerous places.’ 

It is due to our heroes to state 
that they did not repose under their 
laurels without protest. They wrote 
to the papers, declaring that they 
had not performed the wonderful 
deeds ascribed to them; and they 
even sent a drawing of the Water 
Lily to the Vienna Lilustrated 
News, which paper, however, so me- 
tamorphosed it, that it was made to 
assume the form of a wretched 
dingy, with its crew sitting on the 
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gunwale, their legs being on the 
seats ! 

But the disposition of the Austrian 
papers to make the most of trifles, is 
in some manner excusable, for the 
censorship of the press is so strict, 
that nothing of the slightest politi- 
cal tendency, unless proceeding 
from Government authority, is al- 
lowed to be inserted, so that the 
editors are sometimes driven to 
great shifts to fill up their pages. 

After exhausting the lions of 
Vienna—which, to the credit of our 
author, do not tempt him to indulge 
in the luxury of description—the 
wed renewed their voyage. Below 

resburg, they threaded, though not 
without difficulty, the most exten- 
sive archipelago of islands in the 
entire course of the Danube. Here 
they fell in with numerous groups of 
wild-looking natives, engaged with 
eradles and ladles washing the sands 
for gold. They only obtain about 
the value of nine shillings out of 
ten cubic feet of sand, so that it will 
be some time, as our author justly 
observes, before our gold currency 
is depreciated by their exertions. 
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We will not. tarry with our 
voyagers at the towns between 
Vienna and Pesth, but pass on to 
the latter place, which they reached 
on the 3rd of September, having 
been twenty-five days on the river, 
during which they had rowed about 
seven hundred miles. 

They sold their boat to the di- 
rector of a steam-boat company, who 
wanted her for a model, for 12. ; 
and after enjoying great hospitality 
from many kind friends at Pesth, 
they returned humbly to London— 
two briefless barristers, and a Cam- 
bridge under-graduate. 

Without professing to offer us 
much information, this little volume 
—which is prefaced by an excellent 
map—is nevertheless one of the most 
interesting books of iis class that we 
have met with for a long time. Nor 
is it destitute of utility, for it shows 
what may be done with very limited 
means; and how the watery nooks, 
often the most beautiful in pic- 
turesque scenery, of a large tract of 
Europe may be seen without being 
at the mercy of railways, eilwagens, 
or steam-boats. 
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Pew Foes with an Old Face. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST, AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 


CHapTter XXV. 


SEEKING AFTER 


° \ HAT answer has he sent back, 

father?’ asked Hypatia, as 
Theon re-entered her chamber, after 
delivering that hapless letter to 
Philammon. 

‘ Insolent that he is! he tore it to 
fragments, and fled forth without a 
word.’ 

‘Let him go, and desert us like 
the rest, in our calamity.’ 

* At least we have the jewels.’ 

‘The jewels? Let them be re- 
turned to their owner. Shall we 
defile ourselves by taking them as 
wages for anything,—above all, for 
that which is unperformed ?” 

‘ But, my child, they were given 
to us freely. He bade me keep 
them; and—and, to tell you the 
truth, I must keep them. After 
this unfortunate failure, be sure of 
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it, every creditor we have will be 
clamouring for payment.’ 

‘Let them take our house and 
furniture, and sell us as slaves, then. 
Let them take all, provided we keep 
our virtue.’ 

‘Sell us as slaves? 
mad ?” 

‘Not quite mad yet, father,’ 
answered she, with a sad smile. 
‘ But how should we be worse than 
we are now, were we slaves? 
Raphael Aben-Ezra told me that he 
obeyed my precepts, when he went 
forth as a Soon ess beggar; and 
shall I not have courage to obey 
them myself, if the need come? 
The thought of his endurance has 
shamed my luxury for this many a 
month. After all, what does the 
philosopher require but bread and 
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water, and the clear brook in which 
to wash away the daily stains of his 
earthly prison-house? Let what is 
fated come. Hypatiastruggles with 
the stream no more.’ 

‘My daughter! 
up all hope? . So soon dis- 

eartened! What! is this paltry 
accident to sweep away the purposes 
of years? Orestes remains still 
faithful. His guards have orders to 
garrison the house for as long as we 
shall require them.’ 

‘Send them away, then. I have 
done no wrong, and I fear no 
punishment.’ 

‘You do not know the madness 
of the mob; they are shouting your 
name in the streets eel in com- 
pany with Pelagia’s.’ 

Hypatia shuddered. Her name 
in company with Pelagia’s! And to 
this she had brought herself! 

‘I have deserved it! I have 
sold myself to a lie anda disgrace! 
I have stooped to truckle, to in- 
trigue! I have bound myself to a 
sordid trickster ! 

‘Father! never mention his name 
to me again! I have leagued my- 
self with the impure and the blood- 
thirsty, and I have my reward! No 
more politics for Hypatia hence- 
forth, my father ; no more orations 
and lectures: no more pearls of 
Divine wisdom cast before swine. 
I have sinned in divulging the 
secrets of the Immortals to the mob. 
Let them follow their natures. Fool 
that I was, to fancy that my speech, 
my plots, could raise them above 
that which the Gods had made 
them !’ 

‘Then you give up our lectures? 
Worse and worse! We shall be 
ruined utterly !’ 

‘We are ruined utterly already. 
Orestes? There is no help in him. 
I know the man too well, my father, 
not to know that he would give us 
up to-morrow to the fury of the 
Christians, were his own base life— 
even his own baser oflice — in 
danger.’ 

‘Too true,—too true, I fear,’ said 
the poor old man, wringing his 
hands in perplexity. ‘What will 
become of us,—of you, rather? 
What matter what happens to the 
useless old stargazer? Let him die! 
To-day or next year, is alike to him. 
But you,—you! Let us escape by 
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the canal. We may gather up 
enough, even without these jewels, 
which you refuse, to pay our voyage 
to Athens, and there we shall be safe 
with Plutarch; and we will collect 
a fresh school. He will welcome 
you—all Athens will welcome you— 
and you shall be Queen of Athens, 
as you have been Queen of Alex- 
andria !’ 

‘No, father. What I know, 
henceforth I will know for myself 
only. Hypatia will be from this day 
alone with the Immortal Gods.’ 

‘You will not leave me?’ cried 
the old man, terrified. 

‘Never on earth,’ answered she, 
bursting into real human tears, and 
throwing herself on his bosom. 
‘ Never, — never! father of my 
spirit as well as of my flesh!—the 
parent who has trained me, taught 
me, educated my soul from the 
cradle to use her wings!—the only 
human being wko never misunder- 
stood me—never thwarted me— 
never deceived me!’ 

‘My priceless child! And I have 
been the cause of your ruin!’ 

‘ Not you!—a thousand times not 
you! lLonlyamto blame! I tam- 
pered with worldly politics, I 
tempted you on to fancy that I 
could effect what I so rashly at- 
tempted. Do not accuse yourself 
unless you wish to break my heart! 
We can be happy together yet.— 
A palm-leaf hut in the desert, 
dates from the grove, and water 
from the spring.—The monk dares 
be miserable alone in such a dwel- 
ling, and cannot we dare to be happy 
together in it?’ ‘ 

‘Then you will escape ?” 

‘Not to-day. It were base to 
flee before danger comes. We 
must hold out at our post to the last 
moment, even, if we dare not die at 
it like heroes. And to-morrow I go 
to the lecture-room,—to the beloved 
Museum, for the last time, to take 
farewell of my pupils. Unworthy 
as they are, I owe it to myself and 
to philosophy, to tell them why I 
leave them.’ 

‘It will be too dangerous,—indeed 
it will!’ 

‘I could take the guards with me, 
then. And yet—no They 
shall never have occasion to impute 
fear to the philosopher. Let them 
see her go forth as usual on her 
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errand, strong in the courage of 
imnocence, secure in the protection 
of the gods. So, perhaps, some 
sacred awe, some suspicion of her 
divineness, may fall on them at 
last.’ 

‘I must go with you.’ 

‘No; Igoalone. You might in- 
cur danger where I am safe. After 
all, IT am a woman and, 
fierce as they are, they will not dare 
to harm me.’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘Look, now,’ she said, smilingly 
laying her hands on his shoulders, 
and looking into his face..... 
* You tell me that I am beautiful, you 
know, and beauty will tame the lion. 
Do you not think that this face 
might disarm even a monk ?” 

And she laughed and blushed so 
sweetly, that the old man forgot his 
fears, as she intended that he should, 
and kissed her, and went his way 
for the time being, to command all 
manner of hospitalities to the 
soldiers, whom he prudently deter- 
mined to keep in his house as long 
as he could make them stay there, 
in pursuance of which wise purpose, 
he contrived not to see a great deal 
of pleasant flirtation between his 
valiant defenders and Hypatia’s 
maids, who, by no means so prudish 
as their mistress, welcomed as a rare 
boon from heaven an afternoon's 
chat with twenty tall men of war. 

So they jested and romped below, 
while old Theon, having brought 
out the very best old wine, and 
actually proposed in person, by 
way of mending matters, the health 
of the Emperor of Africa, locked 
himself into the library, and com- 
forted his troubled soul with a tough 
— of astronomy, which had 

en haunting him the whole day, 
even in the theatre itself. But Hy- 

tia sate still in her chamber, her 

ace buried in her hands, her heart 

full of many thoughts, her eyes of 
tears. She had smiled away her 
father’s fears, she could not smile 
away her own. 

She felt, she hardly knew why, 
but she felt as clearly as if a God 
had proclaimed it to her bodily ears, 
that the crisis of her life was come ; 
that her political and active career 
was over, and that she must now be 
content to be for herself and in her- 
self alone, all that she was, or might 
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become. The world might be rege- 
nerated, but not in her day ;—the 
gods restored, but not by sat It 
was a fearful discovery,—and yet 
hardly a discovery. Her heart had 
told her for years that she was hop- 
ing against hope,—that she was 
struggling against a stream too 
mighty for her. And now the mo- 
ment had come when she must 
either be swept helpless down the 
current, or, by one desperate effort, 
win firm land, and let the tide roll 
on its own way henceforth... . . 
Its own way? .... Not the way 
of the gods, at least; for it was 
sweeping their names from off the 
earth. What if they did not care 
to be known? What if they were 
weary of worship and reverence 
from mortal men, and, self-sufficing 
in their own perfect bliss, cared no- 
thing for the weal or woe of earth? 
Must it not be so? Had she not 
proof of it in everything which she 
beheld ? What did Isis care for her 
Alexandria? What did Athene care 
for her Athens? .... And yet 
Homer and Hesiod, and those old 
Orphic singers, were of another 
mind..... Whence got they that 
strange fancy of gods counselling, 
warring, intermarrying with man- 
kind, as with some kindred tribe ? 

‘ Zeus, father of gods and men’. . . 
Those were words of hope and com- 
fort. .... But were they true? 
Father of men? Impossible—not 
father of Pelagia, surely. Not 
father of the base, the foul, the ig- 
norant.. . . . Father of heroic 
souls, only, the poets must have 
But where were the 
heroic souls now? Was she one? 
If so, why was she deserted by the 
upper powers in her utter need? 
Was the heroic race indeed extinct ? 
Was she merely assuming, in her self- 
conceit, an honour to which she had 
no claim? Or was it all a dream of 
these old singers? Had they, as 
some bold philosophers had said, in- 
vented gods in their own likeness, 
and palmed off onthe aweandadmira- 
tion of men their own fair phantoms? 
...-It must beso. If there were 
gods, to know them was the highest 
bliss of man. Then would they not 
teach men of themselves, unveil 
their own loveliness to a chosen 
few, even for the sake of their 
own honour, if not, as she had 
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dreamed once, from love to those 
who bore kindred flame to theirs? . . 
What if there were no gods ? What 
if the stream of fate, which was 
sweeping away their names, were 
the only real power? What if 
that old Pyrrhonic notion were the 
true solution of the problem of the 
Universe ?—If there were no centre, 
no order, no rest, no goal,—but only 
a perpetual flux, down-rushing 
change! And, before her dizzying 
brain and heart, arose that awful 
vision of Lucretius, of the homeless 
Universe, falling, falling, falling, for 
ever, from nowhence toward no- 
whither, through the unending ages, 
by causeless and unceasing gravita- 
tion, while the changes and efforts 
of all mortal things were but the 
jostling of the dust-atoms amid the 
everlasting storm. ... . 

It could not be! There was a 
truth, a virtue, a beauty, a noble- 
ness, which could never change, but 
which were absolute, the same for 
ever. The god-given instinct of 
her woman’s heart rebelled against 
her intellect, and, in the name of 
God, denied its lie. .... Yes,— 
there was virtue, beauty. .... 
And, yet—were not they, too, acci- 
dents of the enchantment, which 
man calls mortal life; temporary 
and mutable accidents of the en- 
chantment of consciousness; _bril- 
liant sparks, struck out by the 
clashing of the dust-atoms? Who 
could tell? 

There were those once who could 
tell. Did not Plotinus speak of a 
direct mystic intuition of the Deity, 
an enthusiasm without passion, a 
still intoxication of the soul, in which 
she rose above life, thought, reason, 
herself, to that which she contem- 
plated, the absolute and first One, 
and united herself with that One, or, 
rather, became aware of that union 
which had existed from the first mo- 
ment in which she emanated from 
the One? Six times in a life of sixty 
ree had Plotinus risen to that 

eight of mystic union, and known 
himself to be God. Once had 
Porphyry attained the same glory. 
Hypatia, though often attempting, 
had never yet succeeded in attaining 
to any distinct vision of a being ex- 
ternal to herself, though practice, 
a firm will, and a powerful imagina- 
tion, had long since made her an 
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adept in producing, almost at will, 
that mysterious trance, which = 
the preliminary step to supernatura 

vies But her delight - the bril- 
liant, and, as she held, divine imagi- 
nations, in which at such times she 
revelled, had been always checked 
and chilled by the knowledge that, 
in such matters, hundreds inferior 
to her in intellect and in learning,— 
ay, saddest of all, Christian monks 
and nuns, boasted themselves her 
equals,—indeed, if their own ac- 
count of their visions was to be be- 
lieved, her superiors, by the same 
methods which she employed,—by 
celibacy, rigorous fasts, perfect bo- 
dily quiescence, and intense contem- 
plation of one thought, they, too, 
pretended to be able to rise above 
the body into the heavenly regions, 
and to behold things unspeakable, 
which, nevertheless, like most other 
unspeakable things, contrived to be 
most carefully detailed and noised 
abroad. .... And it was with a 
half feeling of shame that she pre- 
pared herself that afternoon for one 
more, perhaps one last attempt, to 
scale the heavens, as she recollected 
how many an illiterate monk and 
nun, from Constantinople to the 
Thebaid, was probably employed at 
that moment exactly as she was. 
Still, the attempt must be made. In 
that terrible abyss of doubt, she 
must have something palpable, real, 
something beyond her own thoughts, 
and hopes, and speculations, where- 
on to rest her weary faith, her weary 
Perhaps this time, 
at least, in her extremest need, @ 
god might vouchsafe some glimpse 
of his own beauty..... Athene 
might pity at last... .. Or, if not 
Athene, some archetype, angel, de- 
mon... . . And then she shuddered 
at the thought of those evil and de- 
ceiving demons, whose delight it 
was to delude and tempt the votaries 
of the gods, in the forms of angels 
of light. But, even in the face of 
that danger she must make the trial 
once again. Was she not pure and 
spotless as Athene’s self? Would 
not her innate purity enable her to 
discern, by an instinctive antipathy, 
those foul beings beneath the fairest 


And so, with a look of intense hu- 
mility, she began to lay aside her 
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jewels and her upper robes. Then, 
aring her bosom and her feet, and 
shaking her golden tresses loose, she 
laid herself down upon the couch, 
crossed her hands upon her breast, 
and, with upturned ecstatic eyes, 
waited for that which might befal. 
There she lay, hour after hour, as 
her eye gendasliykindhed, her bosom 
heaved, her breath came fast, but 
there was‘ no more sign of life in 
those straight still limbs, and listless 
feet and hands, than in Pygmalion’s 
ivory bride, before she bloomed into 
human flesh and blood. The sun 
sank towards his rest, and the roar 
of the city grew louder and louder 
without, and the soldiers revelled 
and laughed below, but every sound 
passed through unconscious ears, 
and went its way unheeded. Faith, 
hope, reason itself were staked upon 
the result of that daring effort to 
scale the highest heaven. And, by 
one continuous effort of her practised 
will, which reached its highest vir- 
tue, as mystics hold, in its own sui- 
cide, she chained down her senses 
from every sight and sound, and 
even her mind from every thought, 
and lay utterly: self-resigned, self- 
emptied, till consciousness of time 
and place had vanished, and she 
seemed to herself alone in the 
abyss. 
She dared not think, she dared 
not hope, she dared not rejoice, lest 
she should break the spell. .... 
Again and again had she broken it 
at this very point, by some sudden 
and tumultuous yielding to her own 
joy or awe; but now her will held 
firm. . . . She did not feel her own 
limbs, hear her own breath. .. . A 
light bright mist, an endless net- 
work of glittering films, coming, 
going, uniting, resolving themselves, 
was above her and around her. . . . 
Was she in the body or out of the 
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he network faded into an abyss 
of still clear light. . . . Astill warm 
atmosphere was around her, thrilling 
through and through her. . . . She 
breathed the light, and floated in it, 
as a mote in the midday beam. . . . 
And still her will held tirm. 

Far away, miles, and wons, and 
oo away, through the intermi- 
nable depths of light, a dark and 
shadowy spot. It neared andgrew. . . 
A dark globe, ringed with rainbows. 
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. . - Whatmightit be? She dared 
not hope. It came nearer, nearer, 
nearer, touched her. .... The 
centre quivered, flickered, took 
form—aface. ... A god’s? No— 
Pelagia’s! 

Beautiful, sad, craving, pe 
ful, indignant, awful. . . . Hypatia 
could bear no more, and sprang to 
her feet with a shriek, to experience 
in its full bitterness the fearful re- 
vulsion of the mystic, when the 
human reason and will which he has 
spurned reassert their God-given 
rights; and after the intoxication of 
the imagination, comes its prostra- 
tion and collapse. 

And this, then, was the answer of 
the gods! he phantom of her 
whom she had despised, exposed, 
spurned from her! ‘No, not their 
answer—the answer of my own soul! 
Fool that [have been! I have been 
exerting my will while I pretended 
to resign it! I have been the slave 
of every mental desire, while I tried 
to trample on them. What if that 
network of light, that blaze, that 
globe of darkness, have been, like the 
face of Pelagia, the phantoms of 
my own imagination—ay, even of 
my own senses? What if I have 
mistaken for Deity my own self? 
What if I have been my own light, 
my own abyss? ...AmI not my 
own abyss, my own light, my own 
darkness?’ And she smiled bitterly 
as she said it, and throwing herself 
again upon the couch, buried her 
head in her hands, exhausted equally 
in body and in mind. 

At last she rose, and sat, careless 
of her dishevelled locks, ga%ing out 
into vacancy. ‘Qh fora sign, for a 
token! Oh for the golden days of 
which the poets sang, when gods 
walked with men, fought by their 
side as friends. And yet .. . are 
those old stories credible, pious, de- 
cent? Does not my heart revolt 
from them? Whohas shared more 
than I in Plato’s contempt for the 
foul deeds, the degrading transfor- 
mations, which Homer imputes to 
the gods of Greece? Must I be- 
lieve them now? Must I stoop to 
believe that gods who live in a region 
above all sense will deign to make 
themselves palpable to those senses 
of ours which are whole wons of ex- 
istence below them?—to the base 
accidents of matter? No. ... Be 
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it even so. Better, better, better, 
to believe that Ares fled shrieking 
and wounded from a mortal man— 
better to believe in Jove’s adulteries 
and Hermes’ thefts—than to believe 
that gods have never spoken face to 
face with men. Let me think, lest 
I go mad, that beings from that un- 
seen world for which I hunger have 
appeared, and held communion with 
men, such as no reason or sense 
could doubt, even though those 
beings were more capricious and 
baser than ourselves! Is there an un- 
seen world? Oh for a sign, a sign!’ 

Haggard and dizzy, she wandered 
into her ‘ chamber of the gods.’ . . . 
A collection of antiques which she 
kept there rather as matters of taste 
than of worship. All around her 
they looked out into vacancy with 
their white soulless eyeballs, their 
dead motionless beauty, those cold 
dreams of the buried generations. 
Oh that they could speak, and set 
her heart at rest! At the lower end 
of the room stood a Minerva, com- 
ae armed with «gis, spear, and 
1elmet, a gem of Athenian sculp- 
ture, which she had bought from 
some merchants after the sack of 
Athens by the Goths. There 
it stood, severely fair; but the 
right hand, alas! was gone; and 
there the maimed arm remained ex- 
tended, as if in sad mockery of the 
faith of which the body remained, 
while the power was dead and 
vanished. 

She gazed long and passionately 
on the image of her favourite ak 
dess, the ideal to which she had 
longed for years to assimilate her- 
self, till—was it a dream? was it a 
frolic of the dying sunlight? or did 
those lips really bend themselves 
into a smile P 

Impossible! No, not impossible. 
Had not, only a few years before, 
the image of a goddess bowed to a 
philosopher? Were there not 
stories of moving images and wink- 
ing pictures, and all the material 
miracles by which a dying faith 
strives desperately—not to deceive 
others, but to persuade itself of its 
own sanity? Ithad been—it might 
be—it was— 

No! there the lips were, as they 
had been from the beginning, closed 
upon each other in that stony self- 
collected calm which was only not a 
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sneer. The wonder, if it was one, 
had past, and now—did her eyes 
again play her false, or were the 
snakes round that Medusa’s head 
upon the shield all writhing, grin- 
ning, glaring at her with stony eyes, 
longing to stiffen her with terror 
into their own likeness P 

No! that, too, past. Would that 
even it had stayed, for it would have 
been a sign of life. She looked up 
at the face once more, but in vain— 
the stone was stone; and ere she 
was aware, she found herself clasping 
passionately the knees of the marble. 

‘Athene! Pallas! Adored! Ever 
Virgin! Absolute reason, springing 
unbegotten from the nameless One ! 
Hear me! Athene! Have mercy 
on me! Speak, if it be to curse 
me! Thou who alone wieldest the 
lightnings of thy father, wield them 
to strike me dead, if thou wilt ; only 
do something—something to prove 
thine own existence—something to 
make me sure that anything exists 
beside this gross miserable matter 
and my miserable soul. I stand 
alone in the centre of the universe! 
I fall and sicken down the abyss of 
ignorance, and doubt, and boundless 
blank and darkness! Oh have 
mercy! I know that thou art not 
this! Thou art everywhere and in 
all things! But I know that this is 
a form which pleases thee, which 
symbolizes thy nobleness! I know 
that thou hast deigned to speak’ to 
those who—oh what do I know? 
Nothing! nothing! nothing!’ 

And she clung there, bedewing 
with scalding tears the cold feet of 
the image, while there was neither 
sign, nor voice, nor apy that an- 
swered, 

On a sudden she was startled b 
a rustling near, and, looking somal 
saw close behind her the old Jewess 

‘ Cry aloud!’ hissed the hag, in a 
tone of bitter scorn; ‘Cry aloud, 
for she is a goddess. Either she is 
talking, or pursuing, or she is on a 
journey ; or perhaps she has grown 
old, as we all shall dosome day, my 
py lady, and is too cross and 
azy to stir. What! her naughty 
doll will not speak to her, will it not ? 
or even open its eyes, because the 
wires are grown rusty? Well, we 
will find a new doll for her, if she 
chooses.’ 

*‘ Begone, hag! What do you mean 
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by intruding here?’ said Hypatia, 
springing up; but the old woman 
went on coolly— 

‘Why not try the handsome 
young genileman over there?’— 
pointing to a copy of the Apollo 
which we call Belvedere—‘ What’s 
his name? Old maids are always 
cross and jealous, you know. But 
he—he couldn’t be cruel to such a 
sweet face as that. Try the young 

entleman! Or, perhaps, if you are 
ashful, the old Jewess might try 
him for you?’ 

These last words were spoken 
with so marked a significance, that 
Hypatia, in spite of her disgust, 
found herself asking the hag what 
she meant. She made no answer 
for a few seconds, but remained, 
looking steadily into her eyes with 
a glance of fire, before which even 
the proud Hypatia, for the first time 
in her life, quailed utterly, so deep 
was the understanding, so dogged 
the purpose, so fearless the power, 
which burnt within those withered 
and sunken sockets. 

‘ Shall the old witch call him up, 
the fair young Apollo, with the 
beauty-bloom upon his chin? He 
shall come! He shall come! I war- 
rant him he must come, civilly 
enough, when old Miriam’s finger 
is once held up.’ 

‘To you? Apollo, the god of light, 
obey a Jewess ?” 

‘A Jewess? And you a Greek?’ 
almost yelled the old woman. ‘ And 
who are you who ask? And who 
are your gods, your heroes, your 
devils, you children of yesterday, 
compared with us? You, who were 
a set of half-naked savages squab- 
bling about the siege of Troy, when 
our Solomon, amid splendours such 
as Rome and Constantinople never 
saw, was controlling angels and 
archangels, principalitiesand powers, 
demons and ghosts, by the ineffable 
name? What science have you 
that you have not stolen from the 
Egyptians and Chaldees? And what 
had the Egyptians which Moses 
did not teach them? And what 
have the Chaldees which Daniel did 
not teach them? What does the 
world know but from us, the fathers 
and the masters of magic—us, the 
lords of the inner secrets of the 
universe? Come, you Greek baby— 
as the priests in Egypt said of your 
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forefathers, always children, craving 
for a new toy, and throwing it away 
next day—come to the fountain- 
head of all your paltry wisdom. 
Name what you will see, and you 
shall see it!’ 

Hypatia was cowed; for of one 
thing there was no doubt—that the 
woman utterly believed her own 
words ; and that was a state of mind 
of which she had seen so little, that 
it was no wonder if it acted on her 
with that overpowering sympathetic 
force with which it cally does, 
and perhaps ought, to act on the 
human heart. Besides, her school 
had always looked to the ancient 
nations of the East for the primeval 
founts of inspiration, the mysterious 
lore of mightier races long gone by. 
Might she not have found it now} 

The Jewess saw her advantage in 
a moment, and ran on, without 
giving her time to answer— 

‘What sort shall it be, then? By 
glass and water, or by the moonlight 
on the wall, or by the sieve, or by the 
meal? By the cymbals, or by the 
stars? By the table of the twenty- 
four elements, by which the empire 
was promised to Theodosius the 
Great, or by the sacred counters of 
the Assyrians, or by the sapphire 
of the Hecatie sphere? Shall I 
threaten, as the Senaties priests 
used to do, to tear Osiris again in 
pieces, or to divulge the mysteries 
of Isis? I could do it, if I chose; 
for I know them all, and more. Or 
shall I use the ineffable name on 
Solomon’s seal, which we alone, of 
all the nations of the earth, know? 
No; it would be a pity to waste that 
upon a heathen. It shall be by the 
sacred wafer. Look here!—here 
they are, the wonder-working ato- 
mies! Eat no food this day, except 
one of these every three hours, and 
come to me to-night, at the house of 
your porter, Eudemon, bringing 
with you the black agate; and then— 
why then, what you have the heart 
to see, you shall see!’ 

Hypatia took the wafers, hesi- 
tating— 

‘But what are they ?” 

‘ And you profess to explain Ho- 
mer? Whom did I hear the other 
morning lecturing away so glibly on 
the nepenthe which Helen gave the 
heroes, to fill them with the spirit 
of joy and love, how it was an alle- 
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gory of the inward inspiration which 
flows from spiritual beauty, and all 
that. Pretty enough, fair lady ; but 
the question still remains, what was 
it? and I say it was this—take it 
and try; and then confess, that 
while you can talk about Helen, I 
can act her, and know a little more 
about Homer than you do, after all.’ 

‘I cannot believe you; give me 
some sign of your power, or how can 
I trust you? 

‘A sign?—a sign? Kneel down 
then there, with your face toward 
the north; you are over tall for the 
poor old cripple!’ 

‘1? I never knelt to human 
being.’ 

‘Then consider that you kneel to 
the handsome young gentleman 
there, if you will—but kneel.’ 

And constrained by that glittering 
eye, Hypatia knelt before her. 

‘ Have you faith? Have you de- 
sire? Will you submit? Will you 
obey? Self-will and pride see no- 
thing, know nothing. If you do not 
give up yourself, neither God nor 
devil will care to approach. Do you 
submit ?” 

‘I do! I do!’ cried poor Hypatia, 
in an agony of curiosity and self- 
distrust, while she felt her eye quail- 
ing and her limbs loosening more 
and more every moment under that 
intolerable fascination. 

The old woman drew from her 

bosom a crystal, and placed the point 
against Hypatia’s breast. A’ cold 
shiver ran through her. ... The 
witch waved her hands mysteriously 
round her head, muttering, from 
time to time, ‘Down! down, proud 
spirit!’ and then placed the tips of 
her skinny fingers on the victim’s 
forehead. Gradually her eyelids 
became heavy ; again and again she 
tried to raise them, and dropped 
them again before those fixed glaring 
eyes... and in another moment 
she lost consciousness. . . . 
_ When she awoke, she was kneel- 
ing in a distant part of the room 
with dishevelled hair and garments. 
What was it so cold that she was 
clasping in her arms? The feet of 
the — ! The hag stood by her, 
chuckling to herself, and clapping 
her hands. 

‘How came I here? What have 


I been doing ?’ 
‘Saying such pretty things !— 


paying the young gentleman there 
such compliments, as he will not be 
rude enough to forget in his visit 
to-night. A charming prophetic 
trance you have had! Ah, ha! 
you are not the only woman who is 
wiser asleep than awake! Well, 
you will make a very pretty Cas- 
sandra—or a Clytia, if you have the 
sense. . . . It lies with you, my 
fair lady. Are you satisfied now? 
Will you have any more signs? 
Shall the old Jewess blast those 
blue eyes blind to show that she 
knows more than the heathen ?’ 

‘Oh, I believe you—I believe,’ 
cried the poor exhausted maiden. 
‘I will come; and yet’ 

‘Ah! yes! You had better settle 
first how he shall appear.’ 

‘As he wills!—let him only 
come!’ 

‘ What ?—like his statue there? 

‘Oh, no! no! I could not bear 
him so. Only let me know that he 
isa god. Abamnon said that gods 
appeared in a clear, steady, un- 
bearable light, amid a choir of all 
the lesser deities, archangels, princi- 

alities, and heroes, who derive their 
ife from them.’ 

‘ Abamnon was an old fool, then. 
Do you think young Phebus ran 
after Daphne with such a mob at 
his heels, or that Jove, when he 
swam up to Leda, headed a whole 
Nile-flock of ducks, and plover, and 
curlews? No, he shall come alone— 
to you alone; and then you may 
choose for yourself between Cas- 
sandra and Clytia. . . . Farewell. 
Do not forget your wafers, and talk 
with no one between now and sun- 
set. And then, my pretty lady !’ 

And laughing to herself, the old 
hag glided from the room. 

Hypatia sat trembling with shame 
and dread. She, as a disciple of the 
more poy a school of 
Porphyry, had always looked with 
aversion, with all but contempt on 
those theurgie arts which were so 
much lauded and employed by Iam- 
blieus, Abamnon, and those who 
clung lovingly to the old priestlyrites 
of Egypt and Chaldea. They had 
seemed to her vulgar toys, tricks of 
legerdemain, suited only for the 
wonder of the mob. . . . She began 
to think of them with more favour 
now. How did she know that the 
vulgar did not require signs and 
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wonders to make them believe? 
. . . » How, indeed? for did she 
not want such herself? And she 
opened Abamnon’s famous letter to 
Porphyry, and read earnestly over, 
for the twentieth time, his subtle 
justification of magic, and felt it to 

e unanswerablé? Magic? What 
was not magical? The whole uni- 
verse, from the planets over her 
head, to the meanest pebble at her 
feet was utterly mysterious, ineffable, 
miraculous, influencing and influ- 
enced by affinities and repulsions as 
unexpected, as unfathomable, as 
those which, as Abamnon said, drew 
the gods towards those sounds, those 
objects, which, either in form, or 
adler, or chemical properties, were 
symbolic of, or akin to themselves? 
What wonder in it, after all? Was 
not love and hatred, sympathy and 
antipathy, the law of the universe ? 
Philosophers, when they gave me- 
bealeal explanations of natural 
phenomena, came no nearer to the 
real solution of them. The 
mysterious ‘Why?’ remained un- 
touched ? And all their 
analysis could only darken with big 
words the plain fact that the water 
hated the oil with which it refused 
to mix, the lime loved the acid which 
it eagerly received into itself, and, 
like a lover, grew warm with the 
rapture of the embrace. Why not? 
What right had we to deny sensa- 
tion, emotion, to them, any more 
than to ourselves? Was not the 
same universal spirit stirring in 
them as in us; and was it not 
by virtue of that spirit that we 
thought, and felt, and loved?— 
Then why not they, as well as we ? 
If the one spirt permeated all 
things, if its all-energizing presence 
linked with the flower of the crystal 
as well as with the demon and the 
god, must it not link together also the 
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two extremes of the great chain of 
being? bind even the nameless one 
itself to the smallest creature which 
bore its creative impress? What 
greater miracle in the attraction of a 
god or an angel, by material incense, 
symbols, spells, than in the attrac- 
tion of one soul to another by the 
material sounds of the human voice ? 
Was the aflinity between spirit and 
matter ential te that, more mira- 
culous than the affinity between the 
soul and the body p—than the reten- 
tion of that soul within that body by 
the breathing of material air, the 
eating of material food? Or even, if 
the physicists were right, and the 
soul were but a material product or 
energy of the nerves, and the solé 
laws of the universe the law of 
matter, then was not magic even 
more probable, more rational ? Was 
it not fair by every analogy to sup- 
pose that there might be other,’ 
igher beings than ourselves, obe- 
dient to those laws, and, therefore, 
ossible to be attracted, even as 
human beings were, by the baits of 
material sights and sounds? .... 
If spirit pervaded all things, thenwas 
magic probable; if nothing but 
matter had existence, magic was 
morally certain. All that remained 
in either case was the test of expe- 
rience And had not that test 
been applied in every age, and as- 
serted to succeed? What more 
rational, more philosophic, action 
than to try herself those methods 
and ceremonies which she was as- 
sured on every hand had never 
failed but through the ignorance or 
unfitness of the neophyte? ..... 
Abamnon must be right She 
dared not think him wrong, for if 
this last hope failed, what was there 
left but to eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die? 


CuHarpterR XXVI. 
MIRIAM’S PLOT. 


He who has worshipped a woman, 
even against his will and conscience, 
knows well how storm may follow 
storm, and earthquake earthquake, 
before his idol be utterly overthrown. 
And so Philammon found that even- 
ing, as he sat pondering over the 
strange chances of the day; for, as 
he pondered, his old feelings toward 


Hypatia began, in spite of the 
struggles of his conscience and rea- 
son, to revive within him. Not only 
pure love of her great loveliness, the 
righteous insiinct which bids us 
welcome and honour beauty, whe- 
ther in man or woman, as something 
of real worth—divine, heavenly ; 
ay, though we know not how, in 
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a most deep sense eternal, and makes 
our reasons give the lie to all merely 
logical and sentimental maunderings 
of the moralists about ‘the fleeting 
hues of this our painted clay;’ telling 
men, as the old Hebrew Scriptures 
tell them, that physical beauty is 
the deepest of all spiritual symbols ; 
and that though beauty without 
discretion be the jewel of gold in the 
swine’s snout, yet the jewel of gold 
it is still, the sacrament of an inward 
beauty, which ought to be, perhaps 
hereafter may be, fulfilled in spirit 
and in truth. Not only this, which 
whispered to him—and who shall 
say that the whisper was of the 
earth, or of the lower world ?—‘ She 
is too beautiful to be utterly evil ;’ 
but the very defect in her creed 
which he had just discovered, drew 
him towards her again. She had no 
Gospel for the Magdalene, because 
she was a Pagan. . . . That, then, 
was the fault of her Paganism, not 
of herself. She had felt for Pelagia 
... but even if she had not, was 
not that, too, the fault of her Pa- 
ganism? And for that Paganism, 
who was tobe blamed? She?... 
Was he the man to affirm that? 
Had he not seen scandals, stupidi- 
ties, brutalities enough, to shake 
even his faith, educated a Christian ? 
How much more excuse for her, 
more delicate, more acute, more 
lofty than he; the child, too, of a 
heathen father? Her perfections, 
were they not her own ?—her de- 
fects, those of her circumstances ? 
...And had she not welcomed 
him, guarded him, taught him, ho- 
noured him? ... Could he turn 
against her, above all now in her 
distress—perhaps her danger? Was 
he not bound to her, if by nothing 
else, by gratitude? Was not he, of 
all men, bound to believe that all 
she required to make her perfect 
was that conversion? .... And 
then that first dream of converting 
her arose almost as bright as ever. 
. . » And then he was checked by 
the thought of his first utter failure. 
- . . At least, if he could not con- 
vert her, he could love her, pray for 
her. . . . No, he could not even do 
that; for to whom could he pray ? 
He had to repent, to be forgiven, to 
humble himself by penitence, per- 

aps for years, ere he could hope to 
be heard even for himself, much less 
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for another. . . . And so backwards 
and forwards swayed his hope and 
purpose, till he was roused from his 
meditation by the voice of the little 
porter, summoning him to his even- 
ing meal; and recollecting, for the 
first time, that he had tasted no food 
that day, he went down, half-unwil- 
lingly, and ate. 

But as he, the porter, and his 
negro wife were sitting silently and 
sadly enough together, Miriam came 
in, apparently in high good humour, 
and lingered a moment on her way 
to her own apartments up stairs. 

‘Eh? Atsupper? And nothing 
but lentils and water-melons, when 
the flesh-pots of Egypt have been 
famous any time these two thousand 
years. Ah! but times are changed 
since then! ... You have worn 
out the old Hebrew hints, you 
miserable devils you, and got a 
Cesar instead of a Joseph! Hist, 
you hussies!’ cried she to the girls 
a clapping her hands loudly. 
‘ Here! bring us down one of those 
roast chickens, and a bottle of the 
wine of wines—the wine with the 
green seal, you careless daughters 
of Midian, you, with your wits 
running on the men, I'll warrant, 
every minute I've been out of the 
house! Ah, you'll smart for it some 
day—you'll squeal for it some day, 
you daughters of Adam’s first wife !’ 

Down came, by the hands of one 
of the Syrian slave-girls, the fowl 
and the wine. 

‘There, now; we'll all sup toge- 
ther. Wine, that maketh glad the 
heart of man—youth, you were a 
monk once, so you have read all 
about that, eh? and about the best 
wine which goes down sweetly, 
causing the lips of them that are 
asleep to speak. And rare wine it 
was, I warrant, that the blessed 
Solomon had in his little count 
cellar up there in Lebanon. We'll 
try if this is not a very fair substi- 
tute for it, though. Come, my little 
man-monkey, drink and forget your 
sorrow. You shall betemple-sweeper 
to Beelzebub yet, I promise you. 
Look at it there, creaming and curd- 
ling, the darling, purring like a cat 
at the very thought of touching 
human lips! As sweet as honey, 
as strong as fire, as clear as amber! 
Drink, ye children of Gehenna, and 
make good use of the little time that 
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is left you between this and the un- 
quenchable fire !’ 

And tossing a cup of it down her 
own throat, as if it had been water, 
she watched her companions with a 
meaning look, as they drank. 

The little porter followed her ex- 
ample gallantly. Philammon looked, 
0 | longed, and sipped blushingly 
and bashfully, and tried to fancy 
that he did not care for it; and 
sipped again, being willing enough 
to forget his sorrow also for a 
moment; the Negress refused with 
fear and trembling—‘ she had a vow 
on her.’ 

‘Satan possess you and your 
vow! 
Tophet! Do you think it is 

isoned? You, the only creature 
in the world that I shouldn’t enjoy 
ill-using, because every one else 
ill-uses you already, without my 
help! rink, I say, or I'll turn 
you pea-green from head to foot!’ 

The negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for ies own 
reasons, to spill the contents unob- 
served. 

‘A very fine lecture that of the 
aane Syerenn the other morning, 
on Helen’s nepenthe,’ quoth the 
little porter, growing philosophic as 
the wine-fumes rose. ‘Such a power 
of extracting the cold water of phi- 
losophy out of the bottomless pit of 
Mythus, I never did hear. Did 
you ever, my Philammonicule ?” 

‘Aha! she and I were talking 
about that half-an-hour ago,’ said 
Miriam. 

‘What! have you seen her?’ 
asked Philammon, with a flutter of 
the heart. 

‘If you mean, did she mention 
you,—why, then, yes!’ 

* How F—how ?” 

‘Talked of a young Phoebus 
Apollo—without mentioning names, 
certainly, but in the most sensible, 
and practical, and hopeful way—the 
wisest speech that I have heard 
from her this twelvemonth.’ 

Philammon blushed scarlet. 

‘And that,’ thought he, ‘in spite 
of what passed this morning. 
Why, what is the matter with our 
host ?” 

‘He has taken Solomon’s advice, 
and forgotten his sorrow.’ 

And so, indeed, he had; for he 
was sleepmg eweetly, with open 
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lacklustre eyes, and a maudlin 
smile at the ceiling, while the 
Negress, with her head fallen on 
her chest, seemed equally uncon- 
scious of their presence. 

‘We'll see,’ quoth Miriam; and 
taking up the lamp, she held the 
flame unceremoniously to the arm 
of each of them, but neither winced 
or stirred. 

‘Surely, your wine is not 
drugged?’ said Philammon, in tre- 
pidation. 

‘Why not? What has made 
them beasts may make us angels. 
You seem none the less lively for 
it! Dol?’ 

‘ But drugged wine!’ 

‘Why not? The same who made 
wine made poppy-juice. Both will 
make man happy. Why not use 
both ?” 

* It is poison.’ 

‘It is the nepenthe, as I told 
Hypatia, whannet she was twaddling 
mysticism this morning. Drink, 
child, drink! I have no mind to 
put you to sleep to night! I want 
to make a man of you, or rather, to 
see whether you are one!’ 

And she drained another cup, and 
then went on, half talking to her- 
self,— 

‘Ay, it is poison; and music is 
poison; and woman is poison, ac- 
cording to the new creed, Pagan and 
Christian ; and wine will be poison, 
and meat will be poison, some day; 
and we shall have a world full of mad 
Nebuchadnezzars, eating grass like 
oxen. It is poisonous, and brutal, 
and devilish, to be a man, and not a 
monk, and an eunuch, and a dry 
branch. You are all in the same lie, 
Christians and philosophers, Cyril 
and Hypatia. Don’t interrupt me, 
but drink, young fool!——Ay, and 
the only man who keeps his man- 
hood, the only man who is not 
ashamed to be what God has made 
him, is your Jew. You will find 
yourselves in want of him after all, 
some day, you besotted Gentiles, to 
bring you back to common sense 
and common manhood. In want of 
him and his grand old books that 
you despise, while you make idols 
of them, about Abraham, and Jacob, 
and Moses, and David, and Solo- 
mon, whom you call saints, - 
miserable hypocrites, though they 
did what you are too dainty to do, 
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and had their wives and their chil- 
dren, and thanked God for a beauti- 
ful woman, as Adam did before 
them, and their sons do after them 
—Drink, I say !—and believed that 
God had really made the world, and 
not the devil, and given them the 
lordship over it, as you will find out 
to your cost some day, you nation 
of harlots and eunuchs!’ 

Philammon heard, and could not 
answer ; and on she rambled. 

‘And music, tooP Our priests 
were not afraid of sackbut and 
psaltery, dulcimer and trumpet, in 
the house of the Lord; for they 
knew who had given them the 
cunningto make them. Ourprophets 
were not afraid of calling for music 
when they wished to prophesy, and 
letting it soften and raise their souls, 
and open and quicken them till they 
saw into the inner harmony of things, 
and beheld the future in the present; 
for they knew who made scala and 
harmony, and made them the out- 
ward symbols of the inward song 
which runs through sun and stars, 
storm and tempest, fulfilling His 
word—in that these sham philoso- 
phers the heathen are wiser than 
those Christian monks. it !— 
try it! Come with me, and leave 
these sleepers here, and come to my 
rooms. You long to be as wise as 
Solomon. Then get at wisdom as 
Solomon did, and give your heart 
first to know folly and madness. . . . 
You have read The Book of the 
Preacher ?” 

Poor Philammon! He was no 
longer master of himself. The argu- 
ments—the wine—the terrible spell 
of the old woman's voice and eye, 
and the strong overpowering will 
which showed out through them, 
dragged him along in spite of him- 
self. As if in a dream, he followed 
her up the stairs. 

‘There, throw away that stupid, 
ugly, shapeless philosopher’s cloak. 
So! You have on the white tunic 
I gave you? and now you look as a 
human being should. And you have 
been to the baths to-day? Well— 
ou have the comfort of feeling now 

e other people, and having that 
alabaster skin as white as it was 
created, instead of being tanned like 
a brute’s hide. Drink! I say! 
Ay—what was that face, that figure 
made for? Bring a mirror here, 
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hussy! There! look in that, and 
judge for yourself! Were those 
ripe 7 rounded for nothing? oe 
were those eyes set in your head, 
and made to sparkle bright as jewels, 
sweet as mountain honey? Wh 
were those curls laid ae for so 
fingers to twine themselves among 
them, and look all the whiter among 
the glossy black knots? Judge for 
yourself!’ 

Alas! poor Philammon ! 

‘ And after all,’ thought he, ‘ is it 
not true, as well as pleasant ?” 

‘Sing to the poor boy, girls!— 
sing to him! ra teach him for the 
first time in his little ignorant life, 
the old road to inspiration!’ 

One of the slave girls sat down on 
the divan, and took up a double 
flute, while the other rose, and ac- 
companying the plaintive dreamy 
air with a slow dance, and delicate 
tinklings of her silver armlets and 
anklets, and the sistrum which she 
held aloft, she floated gracefully 
round and round the F and 
sang— 

Why were we born, but for bliss ? 

Why are we ripe, but to fall? 

Dream not that duty can bar thee from 
beauty, 

Like water and sunshine, the heir-loom 
of all. 

Lips were made only to kiss, 

Hands were made only to toy ; 

Eyes were made only to lure on the 
lonely ; 

The longing, the loving, and drown them 
in joy. 

Alas, for poor Philammon! And 
yet no! The very poison brought 
with it its own antidote; and shak- 
ing off by one strong effort of will 
the spell of the music and the wine, 
he sprang to his feet 

‘N ever! If love means no more 
than that—if it is to be a mere deli- 
cate self-indulgence, worse than the 
brutes’, because it requires the pro- 
stration of nobler faculties, and a 
selfishness the more huge in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the soul 
which is crushed inward by it—then 
I will have none of it! dream 
had been of one who should be at 
once my teacher and my pupil, my 
debtor and my queen—who should 
lean on me, and yet support me— 
supply my defects, although with 
lesser light, as the old moon fills w 
the circle of the oe wi 

Oo 
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me side by side in some great work 
—rising with me for ever as I rose ; 
—and this is the base substitute! 
Never!’ 

Whether or not this was uncon- 
sciously forced into words by the 
vehemence of his passion, or whe- 
ther the old Jewess heard, or pre- 
tended to hear, a footstep coming 
up the stair, she at all events sprang 
instantly to her feet. 

‘Hist! Silence, girls! I hear a 
visitor. What mad maiden has 
come to beg a love-charm of the 
poor old witch at this time of night ? 
or have the Christian bloodhounds 
tracked the old lioness of Judah to 
her den at last? We'll see! 

And she drew a dagger from her 
girdle, and stepped boldly to the 
door. 

As she went out she turned— 

‘So! my brave young Apollo; 

ou do not admire simple woman ? 

ou must have something more 
learned, and intellectual, and spiri- 
tual, and so forth. I wonder whe- 
ther Eve brought with her a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the seven 
sciences when she came to Adam in 
the garden? Well, well—like must 
after like. Perhaps we shall be 
able to suit you after all. Vanish, 
daughters of Midian!’ 

The girls vanished accordingly, 
whispering and laughing, and Phi- 
lammon found himself alone. Al- 
though he was somewhat soothed 
by the old woman’s last. speech, yet 
a sense of terror, of danger, of 
eoming temptation, kept him stand- 
‘ing sternly on his feet, looking waril 
round the chamber, lest a fresh 
iren should emerge from behind 
some curtain or heap of pillows. 

On one side of the room he per- 
ceived a doorway, filled by a curtain 
of gauze, from behind which came 
the sound of whispering voices. His 
fear, growing with the general ex- 
citement of his mind, rose into 
anger as he began to suspect some 
snare, and he faced round toward 
the curtain, and stood like a wild 
beast at bay, ready, with uplifted 
arm, for all evil spirits, male or fe- 
male. 

‘And he will show himself? 
How shall I accost him?’ whispered 
a well-known voice—could it be 
Hypatia’s? And then the guttural 
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Hebrew accent of the old woman 
answered— 

_ ‘As you spoke of him this morn- 
ing—’ 

‘Oh! I will tell him all, and he 
must—he must have mercy—but he 
—so awful, so glorious!’ 

What the answer was he could 
not hear; but the next moment a 
sweet heavy scent, as of narcotic 
gums, filled the room — mutter- 
ings of incantations — and then 
a blaze of light, in which the 
curtain vanished, and disclosed to 
his astonished eyes, enveloped in a 
glory of luminous smoke, the hag 
standing by a tripod, and, kneeling 
by her, Hy atia herself, robed in 
pure white, glittering with diamonds 
and emeralds, her lips parted, 
her head thrown back, her arms 
stretched out, in an agony of expec- 
tation. 

Tn an instant, before he had time 
to stir, she had sprung through the 
blaze, and was kneeling at his feet. 

‘Phebus! beautiful, glorious, 
ever young! Hear me! only a 
moment! only this once !’ 

Her drapery had caught fire from 
the tripod, but she did not heed it. 
Philammon instinctively clasped her 
in his arms, and crushed it out, as 
she cried— 

‘Have mercy on me! Tell me 
the secret! I will obey thee! I 
have no self—I am thine! Thy 
slave! All, all! Kill me, if thou 
wilt, but speak !’ 

The blaze sank into a soft, warm, 
mellow aa and beyond it, what 
appeared P 

he negro woman, with one finger 
upon her lips, as, with an imploring, 
all but despairing, look, she held up 
to him her little crucifix. . . . 

He saw—and conquered. What 
thoughts flashed through him, like 
the lightning bolt, at that blessed 
sign of infinite self-sacrifice, I say 
not; let those who know it, judge 
for themselves. But in another in- 
stant he had spurned from him the 
poor deluded maiden, whose idola- 
trous ecstasies he saw instantly were 
not meant for himself, and rushed 
desperately across the room, looking 
for an outlet. 

He found a door in the darkness 
—a room—a window—and in an- 
other moment he had leapt twenty 
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feet into the street, rolled over, 
bruised and bleeding, rose again like 
an Anteus, with new strength, and 
darted off toward the archbishop’s 
house. 

And poor Hypatia lay half sense- 
less on the floor, with the Jewess 
watching her bitter tears — not 
merely of disappointment but of 
utter shame. for as Philammon 
fled she had recognised those well- 
known features, and the veil was 
lifted from her eyes, and the hope 
and the self-respect of Theon’s 
daughter were gone for ever. 

Her righteous wrath was too deep 
for upbraidings. Slowly she rose; 
returned into the inner room, wrap- 

ed her cloak deliberately around 

er, and went silently away, with 
one look at the Jewess of solemn 
scorn and defiance. 

‘Ah! I can afford a few sulky 
looks to-night,’ said the old woman 
to herself, with a smile, as she picked 
up from the floor the prize for which 
she had been plotting so long— 
Raphael’s half of the black agate. 


‘I wonder whether she will miss 
it. Perhaps she will have no fancy 


for its company any longer, now 
that she has discovered what over- 
palpable archangels appear when 
she rubs it. If she does try to re- 
cover it . . . . why—let her try her 
strength with mine—or, rather, with 
a Christian mob.’ 

And then, drawing from her bosom 
the other half of the talisman, she 
fitted the two pieces together again 
and again, fingering them over, 
and poring upon them with tear- 
brimming eyes, till she had satisfied 
herself that the fracture still fitted 
exactly, and murmuring to herself 
from time to time—‘ Oh, that he 
were here! Oh, that he would re- 
turn now—now. It will be too late 
to-morrow. Stay—I will go and 
consult the teraph; it may know 
where he is.’ .... 

_ And she departed to her incanta- 
tions, while Hypatia threw herself 
upon her bed at home, and filled the 
chamber with a long, low wailing, as 
of a child in pain, until the dreary 
dawn broke on her blushes and her 
despair. And then she rose, and 
rousing herself for one last effort, 
and calmly prepared a last oration, 
in which she intended to bid fare- 
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well for ever to Alexandria and to 
the schools. 

Philammon meanwhile was strid- 
ing ag ed up the main street 
which led sania the Serapeium. 
But he was not destined to arrive 
there as soon as he had hoped to do. 
For ere he had gone half a mile, be- 
hold a crowd advancing toward him, 
blocking up the whole street. 

The mass seemed endless. Thou- 
sands of torches flared above their 
heads, and from the heart of the 
procession rose a solemn chant, in 
which Philammon soon recognised a 
well-known Catholic hymn. He was 
half-minded to turn up some bye 
street, and escape meeting them. 
But on attempting to do so he found 
every avenue which he tried simi- 
larly blocked up by a tributary 
stream of people, a almost ere he 
was aware, was entangled in the 
vanguard of the great column. 

‘ Let me pass,’ cried he, in a voice 
of entreaty. 

‘ Pass, thou heathen ?” 

In vain he protested his Christi- 
anity. 

‘ Origenist, donatist, heretic! 
Whither should a good Catholic be 
going to-night, save to the Cesa- 
reium P” 

‘ My friends, my friends, I have 
no business at the Cesareium,’ cried 
he, in utter despair, ‘I am on my way 
to seek a private interview with the 
patriarch, on matters of importance.’ 

‘Oh, liar! who pretends to be 
known to the patriarch, and yet is 
ignorant that this night he translates 
to the Cwxsareium the most sacred 
corpse of the martyr Ammonius!’ 

* What! Is Cyril with you ?’ 

‘He and all his clergy.’ 

‘ Better so; better in public,’ said 
Philammon tohimself; and, turning, 
he joined the crowd. 

nward, with chant and dirge, 
they swept out through the sun- 
gate, upon the Ravens eenenat 
and wheeled to the right, along the 
quay, while the torch-light bathed 
in a red glare the great front of the 
Cesareium, and the tall obelisks be- 
fore it, and the masts of the thousand 
ships which lay in the harbour on 
their left, and last, but not least, be- 
fore the huge dim mass of the palace 
which bounded the esplanade in 
front of them, a long line of glitter- 
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ing helmets and cuirasses, behind a 
barrier of cables, which had been 
stretched from the shore to the 
corner of the museum. 

There was a sudden halt, a low 
ominous growl, and then the mob, 
pressed onward from behind, surged 
up almost to the barrier. The sol- 
diers dropped the points of their 
lances, and stood firm. Again the 
mob recoiled ; again surged forward. 
Fierce cries arose; some of the 
boldest stooped to pick up stones, 
but, luckily, the pavement was too 
firm for them. Another moment 
and the whole soldiery of Alexan- 
dria would have been fighting for 
life and death against fifty thousand 
Christians 

But Cyril had not forgotten his 
generalship. Reckless as that 
night’s events proved him to be 
about arousing the passions of his 
subjects, he was yet far too wary to 
risk the odium and the danger 
of a night attack, which even if suc- 
cessful, would have cost the lives of 
hundreds. He knew well enough 
the numbers and the courage of the 
enemy, and the certainty that, in 
case of a collision, no quarter would 
be given or expected on either side. 
.. . + Beside, if a battle must take 
place ....and that, of course, 
must happen sooner or later, it must 
not happen in his presence and under 
his sanction. He was in the right 
now, and Orestes in the wrong ; and 
in the right he would keep, at least 
till his express to Byzantium should 
have returned, and Orestes was 
either proscribed or superseded. So 
looking forward to some such chance 
as this, the wary prelate had schooled 
his aide-de-camps, the deacons of 
the city, and went on his way up 
the steps of the Cxsareium, knowing 
that they could be trusted to keep 
the peace outside. 

And they did their work well. 
Before a blow had been struck, or 
even an insult passed on either side, 
they had burst through the front 
rank of the mob, and by stout 
threats of excommunication, en- 
joined not only peace, but absolute 
silence until the sacred ceremony 
which was about to take place should 
be completed; and enforced their 
commands by marching up and 
down like sentries between the hos- 
tile ranks for the next weary two 
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hours, till the very soldiers broke 
out into expressions of admiration, 
and the tribune of the cohort, who 
had no great objection, but also no 
great wish, to fight, paid them a 
high-flown compliment on their 
laudable endeavours to maintain 
public order, and received the some- 
what ambiguous reply, that the 
weapons of their warfare were not 
carnal, that they wrestled not against 
flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and powers, &c. & 

an answer which the tribune, being 
now somewhat sleepy, thought it 
best to leave unexplained. 

In the meanwhile, the body of the 
martyr, enclosed in a glass coffin 
and surmounted by a rich canopy, 
had been carried up the steps of the 
Temple, preceded and followed by a 
gorgeous line of priests, among 
whom glittered, more gorgeous than 
all, the stately figure of the pontiff. 
They were followed close by thou- 
sands of monks, not only from 
Alexandria and Nitria, but from all 
the adjoining towns and monasteries. 
And as Philammon, unable for some 
half hour more to force his wa 
into the church, watched their end- 
less stream, he could well believe 
the boast which he had so often 
heard in Alexandria, that one half of 
the population of Egypt was at that 
moment in religious orders. 

After the monks, the laity began 
to enter: but even then so vast was 
the crowd, and so dense the crush 
upon the steps, that before he could 
force his way into the church, Cyril’s 
sermon had begun. 


—‘ What went ye out for to see? 
A man clothed in soft raiment? 
Nay, such are in kings’ palaces, and 
in the palaces of pretects who would 
needs be emperors, and cast away 
the Lord’s bonds from them,—of 
whom it is written, that He that 
sitteth in the heavens laugheth them 
to scorn, and taketh the wicked in 
their own snare, and maketh the 
devices of princes of none effect. 
Ay, in kings’ palaces, and in theatres 
too, where the rich of this world, 
poor in faith, deny their covenant, 
and defile their baptismal robes that 
they may do honour to the devourers 
of the earth. Woe to them who 
think that they may partake of the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of 
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Devils! Woe to them who will 
praise with the same mouth Aphro- 
dite the fiend, and her of whom it 
is written that He was born of a 
pure Virgin. Let such be excom- 
municate from the cup of the Lord, 
and from the congregation of the 
Lord, till they have purged away 
their sins by pone and by alms- 
giving. But for you, ye poor of this 
world, rich in faith, you whom the 
rich despise, hale before the judg- 
ment seats, and blaspheme that holy 
name whereby ye are called—what 
went ye out into the wilderness this 
night to see? A prophet—ay, and 
more than a prophet—a martyr. 
More than a prophet, more than a 
king, more than a prefect; whose 
theatre was the sands of the desert, 
whose throne was the cross, whose 
crown was bestowed, not by heathen 
Se and daughters of Satan, 

eceiving men with the works of 
their father, but b angels and arch- 
angels; a crown of glory, the victor's 
laurel, which grows for ever in the 
oe of the highest heaven. Call 

im no more Ammonius, call him 
Thaumasius, wonderful! Wonder- 


ful in his poverty, wonderful in his 


zeal, wonderful in his faith, wonder- 
ful in his fortitude, wonderful in his 
death, most wonderful in the manner 
of that death. Oh thrice blessed, 
who has merited the honour of the 
cross itself! W hatcan follow, butthat 
one so honoured in the flesh should 
also be honoured in the life which 
he now lives, and that from the 
virtue of these thrice-holy limbs the 
leper should be cleansed, the dumb 
should speak, the very dead be 
raised? Yes; it were impiety to 
doubt it. Consecrated by the cross, 
this flesh shall not only rest in hope, 
but work in power. Approach, and 
be healed! Approach, and see the 
glory of the saints, the glory of the 
poor! Approach, and learn that 
that which man despises, God hath 
highly esteemed; that that which 
man rejects, God accepts; that that 
which man punishes, God rewards. 
Approach, and see how God hath 
chosen the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise, and the 
weak things of this world to con- 
found the strong. Man abhors the 
Cross. The Son of God conde- 
scended to endure it. Man tram- 
ples on the poor. The Son of God 
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hath not where to lay his head. 
Man passes by the sick as useless: 
the Son of God chooses them to be 
partakers of his sufferings, that the 
glory of God may be made manifest 
in them. Man curses the publican, 
while he employs him to fill his cof- 
fers with the ssanine of the poor: 
The Son of God calls him from the 
receipt of custom to be an apostle, 
higher than the kings of the earth. 
Man casts away the harlot like a 
faded flower, when he has tempted 
her to become the slave of sin for a 
season: and the Son of God calls 
her, the defiled, the despised, to 
himself, accepts her tears, blesses 
her offering, and declares that her 
sins are forgiven, for she hath loved 
much; but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little-—— 

Philammon heard no more. With 
the passionate and impulsive nature 
of a Greek fanatic, he burst forward 
through the crowd, toward the steps 
which led to the choir, and above 
which, in front of the altar, stood 
the bier of Ammonius; and never 
stopping till he found himself in 
front of Cyril's pulpit, he threw him- 
self upon his face upon the pave- 
ment, spread out his arms in the 
form of a cross, and lay silent and 
motionless before the feet of the 
multitude. 

There was a sudden whisper and 
rustle in the congregation; but 
Cyril, after a moment’s pause, went 
on— 

‘Man, in his pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, despises humiliation, and 
penance, and the broken and the 
contrite heart; and tells thee that 
only as long)xs thou doest well unto 
thyself will he speak well of thee: 
the Son of God says that he that 
humbleth himself, even as this our 

enitent brother, he it is who shall 

e exalted—he it is of whom it is 
written that his father saw him afar 
off, and ran to meet him, and bade 
put the best robe on him, and a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet, 
and make merry and be glad with 
the choir of angels who rejoice over 
one sinner that repenteth. Arise, 
my son, whosoever thou art, and go 
in peace for this night, rememberi 
that he who said ‘ My belly cleave 
unto the pavement,’ hath said also, 
‘ Rejoice not against me, Satan, mine 
enemy, for when I fall I shall arise ’ 
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A thunder-clap of applause, surely 
as pardonable as any an Alexandrian 
church ever heard, followed this 
dexterous, and yet easy, turn of the 
Patriarch’s oratory ; but Philammon 
raised himself slowly and fearfully 
to his knees, and blushing scarlet, 
endured the gaze of ten thousand 
eyes. 

Suddenly, from beside the pulpit, 
an old man sprang ane and 
clasped him round the neck. It was 
Arsenius. 

‘My son! my son!’ sobbed he, 
almost aloud. 

‘ Slave, as well as son,’ whispered 
Philammon. ‘One boon from the 
Patriarch, and then home to the 
Laura for ever.’ . . . 

‘Oh, twice-blest night,’ rolled on 
above the deep rich voice of Cyril, 
‘which beholds at once the corona- 
tion of a martyr, and the conversion 
of a sinner—which increases at the 
same time the ranks of the church 
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triumphant, and of the church mili- 
tant, and pierces celestial essences 
with a two-fold rapture of thanks- 
giving, as they welcome on high a 
victorious, and on earth a repentant, 
brother.’ 

And at a sign from Cyril, Peter 
the reader stepped forward, and led 
away, gently enough, the two weep- 
ers, who were welcomed as they past 
by the blessings, and prayers, and 
tears even of those fierce fanatics of 
Nitria. Nay, Peter himself, as he 
turned to leave them together in the 
sacristy, held out his hand to Phi- 
lammon. 

‘I ask your forgiveness,’ said the 
poor boy, who plunged eagerly and 
with a sort of delight into any and 
every self-abasement. 

‘And I accord it,’ quoth Peter; 
and returned to the church, looking, 
and probably feeling, in a far more 
pleasant mood than usual. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


COMBINATION of domestic 

and foreign events has drawn 
the attention of the country for some 
time past to the state of our defensive 
resources. So strongly marked, in- 
deed, has been the character of this 
movement of the national mind, that 
many who declaimed at the outset 
against the necessity of further de- 
fensive preparation, have since either 
become converts to its reasonable- 
ness and importance, or have at 
least withdrawn their opposition. 
Among the many questions that 
arise on this great subject, the 
actual condition of the army and 
navy naturally demands our first 
consideration. And we will at 
once take for granted what seems 
the general opinion abroad, as well 
as at home, a the phy- 
sigue and morale of these forces, 
that they are everything that can 
be desired. With regard to the 
materiel in each case, there may be 
more room for discussion. The 
artillery has been confessedly, for 
years past, far below the strength 
of the most reasonable peace esta- 
blishment ; the same may probably 
be said of the cavalry: each of 
these requires a considerable time 
to gain any efficiency, and we should 


thus be at a loss at that momentous 
and too often decisive period, the 
sudden outbreak of a war. Simi- 
larly of the navy: and in addition 
there is in this case the question of 
unspeakable national interest, how 
in future it is to be manned. All 
these have undergone, or are still 
the subject of, the most matured 
consideration ; and in the confidence 
that our heads at this moment are 
the best the nation could select, we 
will not anticipate their ultimate 
decision, but confine our attention to 
a matter which seems in some danger 
of being overlooked, in the presence 
of its more pressing neighbours. 
We allude to the military education 
of the officers of the army. 

We may all remember the ex- 
treme pains which a late Secretary 
at War (one of the most efficient, 
by the way, that ever held the mili- 
tary purse-strings, and watched over 
the moral condition of the soldier) 
took to inform the House, from 
Budget to Budget, of the progress 
of the education movement in the 
army. The scheme, indeed, was 
initiated by his predecessor, who 
has now, under Lord Aberdeen, re- 
turned to the same department of 
government, and from whom we 
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may hope the best things. Without 
descending into particulars, which 
are, after all, rather beside our pre- 
sent subject, we may call to mind 
so much of the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s statements as proved the 
reality of the movement—the num- 
ber of efficient schoolmasters and 
assistant -schoolmasters sent out 
from the normal establishment at 
Chelsea, the great number of scholars 
in the regimental schools, and the 
beneficial results of the system, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties, 
not now worth mentioning, which 
attended its introduction. Some 
ears after, apprehensions began to 
e felt of the probable deterioration 
of discipline should a superiority of 
intelligence be found in ‘ the ranks,’ 
to that possessed, as a body, by the 
officers. The movement then began 
to be upwards. Candidates for 
commissions were subjected to ex- 
amination at the Royal Military 
College ; examinations, partly gene- 
ral and partly professional, for at- 
tainments of the earlier grades in 
military promotion, were promised, 
and to some extent, in the latter 
sense at least, have been carried out; 
and with what judgment we will 
not at present inquire, the first steps 
at any rate were taken to relieve 
the army and the country of the in- 
jurious reflection above mentioned. 
Within the same period have been 
established, at all the principal 
stations, garrison libraries, which 
hitherto have been confined to the 
use of the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, but have recently (de- 
noting, as before, the upward direc- 
tion of the movement) been ex- 
tended, under proper conditions, to 
the officer. We must not omit, also, 
as showing the attention paid of late 
to the moral condition of the army, 
the system of district military 
prisons, by which the soldier who 
1s necessarily liable to heavy punish- 
ments for offences against diecipline, 
as distinct from civil crime, is re- 
moved from the common gaol, where 
his contact with worse criminals 
could only serve to his increased 
moral degradation. 
The scientific and the more strictly 
professional education of officers has 
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been much more attended to in the 
leading Continental States than with 
us. We have before us a valuable 
little work, by Captain Spearman, 
well known in the scientific military 
world as the author of the British 
Gunner.* The writer has made 
himself personally acquainted with 
many of the foreign military schools, 
of others he has obtained more or 
less detailed information. With re- 
spect to the English, he lays addi- 
tional claim to our attention from 
his singular position as ‘a graduate 
both of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy and of the senior department 
of the Royal Military College.’ But 
the thorough investigation he has 
bestowed upon his subject renders 
any apology for his publication 
needless. 

The first point of difference that 
we shall note between the conti- 
nental and the English systems of 
military education, is in the esta- 
blishment by the former of schools 
for the état-major, or general staff. 
We possess, indeed, something 
similar, though in a very distant 
degree, in the senior department at 
Sandhurst; but the circumstance 
remarked by Captain Spearman, that 
out of ninety-one officers employed 
on the general staff of the army on 
the 1st January, 1852, there were 
but seven who were graduates of 
the senior department of the Col- 
lege; while in most of the conti- 
nental armies those only who pass a 
certain number of very severe and 
trying examinations, both of a theo- 
retical and practical nature, are ad- 
mitted into the état-major, proves 
that our practice in this respect es- 
sentially differs from theirs. Which, 
then, is right? The question might 
not have been so easily answered, 
but for a little statistical fact, which 
speaks for itself. The author in- 
forms us that ‘ during the last five 
years of the war there was only one 
officer employed on the quarter- 
master general's staff in the Penin- 
sula who was not a graduate of the 
senior department of” the Royal Mi- 
litary College.’ 

It may well be a question where, 
in the event of the British army 
taking the field, would the materials 
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for its general staff be found? The 
most cursory reader of military his- 
tory will have observed our defi- 
ciency in this respect at the begin- 
nings of our wars, and it has only 
been after many campaigns that a 
dear-bought experience has supplied 
the place of original theoretical 
knowledge. Well:ngton formed his 
in Spain, and by its means an army 
which ‘could do anything and go 
anywhere.’ Yet we find our great 
chief, when subsequently com- 
manding in Belgium and France, 
writing to Lord Bathurst, only a 
few days after his last and crowning 
victory, as follows :— 

We have not one quarter of the am- 
munition which we ought to have, on 
account of the deficiency of our drivers 
and carriages ; and I really believe that, 
with the exception of my old Spanish in- 
fantry, I have got not only the worst 
troops, but the worst equipped army, 
with the worst staff, that was ever 
brought together. knows no more 
of his business than a child, and I am 
obliged to do it for him ; and after all 
Icannot get him to do what I order him. 
—( Despatches, June 25, 1815.) 

It will, of course, be remembered 
that a considerable part of the 
Duke's old army, with its staff, was 
at this time employed in America, 
and he was consequently dependent 
in a great measure on new hands for 
the execution of his orders. We 
entertain strong doubts whether a 
British force in the present day 
would be at all better circumstanced? 
and we hold, that not only the ana- 
logy of foreign services, but also 
the most ordinary rules of business, 
alike prescribe that duties of so im- 
portant and so special a kind as those 
which devolve on the general staff 
of an army in the field should be en- 
trusted solely to men possessing spe- 
cial degrees of intelligence, activity, 
and skill for their performance. 

For the subjects treated in the 
Continental schools of the etat 
major, we may take as a model that 
of Paris. The students are admitted 
from the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
Ecole Spéciale Militaire at Saint 
Cyr, the Artillery and Engineer 
School at Metz, and from the Line. 

The term of residence islimited to two 

rs, and the educational course em- 
races mathematics, the principles and 
practice of fortification, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, the steam-engine—its 
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history, nature, powers, and application 
to warlike purposes ; the manufacture 
of gunpowder ; the history, construction, 
and use of arms, both ancient and mo- 
dern ; the theory and construction of 
bridges, and the science of the pon- 
tooneer ; civil and military drawing ; 
architecture ; topography and geodesy ; 
construction and repair of roads; the 
art of war; tactics, special and com- 
bined ; reconnoitring ; castremetation ; 
military history ; the science of projec- 
tiles ; practical artillery ; astronomy ; 
geography, physical, mathematical, and 
political ; statistics; military adminis- 
tration and legislation ; and the English 
and German languages and literature. 
. . « » Every possible encouragement is 
given at this school to the acquisition 
of professional and extra-professional 
knowledge. The student who obtains a 
certificate of qualification, for instance, 
receives a step of promotion on — 
the institution, and he is further assure 
of an appointment, either mediate or 
immediate, to the état-major.—Notes, 
&c., Appendix, pp. 49, 50. 


It must be admitted that the 
above is a pretty extensive range of 
study to be traversed in two years, 
and that some of the subjects rank 
rather oddly side by side, e.g., prac- 
tical artillery with astronomy, &c. 
It evidently pre-supposes a very 
liberal education in the student. 
And in all probability it is made 
eminently a practical course, as dis- 
tinct from the theoretical. Still, 
with every possible allowance, it can 
hardly be denied that to go deeply 
into any of the more important of 
these subjects would necessarily in- 
volve the partial or total neglect of 
most of the others. Perhaps, in- 
deed, a general knowledge of each 
subject is all that is necessary for 
the staff officer, who has no special 
scientific province. One study in 
particular, that of military history, 
seems of the utmost importance, 
and it is probable that none would 
more tend to form the mind of the 
young officer, not on crude and often 
deficiently expressed theories, but 
re the more certain basis of historic 
act. 


‘The knowledge of grand tactics can 
only be acquired,’ says Napoleon, ‘ by 
experience, and by studying the history 
of all the greatest generals. Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenne, Frederic,’ (our own 
Marlborough and Wellington might have 
been added,) ‘as also Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, and Cesar, have all acted on the 
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same principles ; to hold their forces to- 
gether, be vulnerable nowhere, move 
rapidly on important points,—these, the 
principles that insure victory.’ And, 
again: ‘Read over and over again the 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Gustavus, Turenne, Eugene, and 
Frederic: make them your model ; see 
here the only means of becoming a great 
general, and of comprehending the 
secrets of the art of war. Your genius, 
enlightened by this study, will lead you 
to reject maxims opposed to those of 
these great men.’ 

This is high authority, although 
perhaps, like many of Napoleon's 
sayings, rather of the hyperbolical 
order. Strange, then, that, inde- 
pendently of the opinion of such a 
man, a proper sense of the value 
of military history, both as raising 
the morale and supplying in some 
degree the place of experience 
in the young officer, should have 
failed hitherto in obtaining the in- 
troduction of this study in any of 
our military colleges! We trust 
the deficiency may ere long be re- 
medied. 

A great statesman of the last 
generation sighed for the days of 
chivalry. He was great enough to 


mean not the ‘trappings and the 
suits,’ but the vital spirit of chivalry. 
Banish this from our officers by sea 
and land, and you have banished the 


spirit of our _r Stifle it, sub- 
stitute for its noble influence mere 
money calculation or mechanical 
contrivance, and our defenders might 
as well be Chinese as Englishmen. 
These considerations are not with- 
out their value in the present day, 
and in our country, where a large 
section of politicians, and those 
especially who sway the thought 
and feeling of the collected masses 
in the manufacturing districts, are 
in the habit of referring the most 
momentous questions to mere argu- 
ments of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. We would not, indeed, have 
our officers knight-errants — we 
would conjure up no solemn hum- 
bugs of any description: but if 
there be such a feeling in the human 
heart as that of honour, and its op- 
posite, shame ; if this feeling leads 
men to prefer wounds and death 
itself to mean submission and in- 
famy; if history be true, which 
shows the decay of nations to be 
contemporaneous with that of their 
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martial spirit—then cultivate it, 
make it the very essence of your 
educational institutions, let it show 
itself in every form, in every act, 
and, above all, show that it is not 
antagonistic to, but the noble and 
constant attendant on, Truth, Jus- 
tice, and Charity. 

It is to encourage this spirit that 
we advocate so strongly the intro- 
duction of the study of military 
history in the military schools. 
Turning to Capt. Spearman’s ac- 
count of the English military 
schools (Appendix, p. 58), we find 
that the e aaiamk course there 
followed may be comprised under 
the heads—Mathematics and their 
application to practical and military 
purposes ; Civ and Military Draw- 
ing; Chemistry; Theoretical and 
Practical Mechanics ; History and 
Geography, ancient and modern; 
and the Latin, French, and German 
lan es; in addition to which, the 
students for the artillery and engi- 
neers go through a separate practi- 
cal course for their special depart- 
ments. Now, when we consider 
that this course of study is designed 
for youths of fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, the very period of all 
others when strong impressions are 
received, when reason and imagina- 
tion come into full play, we shall 
surely see in the above catalogue 
very little to bring out the higher 
ak eae noble qualities of their 
nature. There is a want of life in 
it throughout. Heart, soul, and mind 
are chained down to mere things 
visible. Not that these things are 
not useful, nay, necessary. But 
there is one subject to which they 
should be subordinate — around 
which they should revolve as a 
common centre—and that one thin 
is wanting. We do not here spea 
of Religion, to which, of course, all 
studies whatever should subserve. 
We are not informed whether any 
is taught at these schools; but we 
will suppose the best, and believe 
that itis. We allude to that study 
which teaches us what has been 
done by the greatest of mankind; 
which shows at the same time their 
weaknesses and their virtues, and 
stimulates the youthful mind to 
guard against the one and to imitate 
the other; which kindles the love of 
greatness, and, if rightly pursued, of 
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oodness; in a word, the study of 

istory, and, in this case, military 
history. ‘History and geography, 
ancient and modern,’ are indeod 
eee as subjects of study; but 
this is the advertisement of every 
young ladies’ school in the land, and 
we all know what such a wide defi- 
nition really means. Military his- 
tory, studied rightly—not on the 
faith of any one historian, but with 
constant reference to original docu- 
ments, letters, despatches, &c.— 
would at once teach how to collect 
and classify information; what to 
believe and what not to believe; 
how difficulties are to be met and 
mastered ; what has been done, and, 
by inference, what is to be done. 
And that young men from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age are capable 
of such work we have the proof from 
all our great public schools, where 
the study of the Classics involves a 
process very similar to that we have 
just described. 

Nor can we doubt that such a 
ares be as inviting to the 
youthfal military mind as it would 
be beneficial. 


Action (says Dr. Arnold), in the 
common sense of the word, is intelligible 
to every one : its effects are visible and 
sensible ; in itself, from its necessary 
connexion with outward nature, it is 
often highly picturesque, while the qua- 
lities displayed in it are some of those 
which, by an irresistible instinct, we are 
most led to admire. Ability in the adap- 
tation of means to ends ; courage, en- 
durance, and perseverance ; the com- 
plete conquest over some of the most 
universal weaknesses of our nature ; the 
victory over some of its most powerful 
temptations,—these are qualities dis- 
played in action, and particularly in war. 
And it is our deep sympathy with these 
qualities, much more than any fondness 
for scenes of horror and blood, which has 
made descriptions of battles, whether in 
peony or history, so generally attractive. 

e who can read these without interest, 
differs, I am inclined to think, from the 
rest of mankind rather for the worse than 
for the better—he rather wants some 
noble qualities which other men have, 


than possesses some which other men 
want.” 


The next essential point of differ- 
ence that meets us in the British 


* Lectures on Modern History. ‘Third edition, p. 8. 
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and continental systems of military 
education is in the age at which that 
education is begun. In the Prussian 
and Austrian services, the pupils 
commence their education between 
the’ ages of ten and twelve years. 
Our practice is indeed somewhat 
similar with respect to the school 
founded within the last few years at 
Carshalton, where the ages of ad- 
mission are from eleven to thirteen 
years. But Carshalton is prepara- 
tory only to Woolwich, and for a 
special department of the army; 
and there is no preparatory school 
whatever for Sandhurst, where the 
pupils are admitted between the ages 
of thirteen and fifteen. In the great 
continental services also, admission 
to the army itself, in the rank of 
officer, is barred to all who do not 

ass through these schools. Captain 
Spearman would extend a similar 
system to the military service of this 
country. He argues from the lasting 
nature of early impressions and early 
training, and adds :— 

If the great powers of the continent, 
(he observes) among whose people a 
taste for the profession of arms would 
appear to be innate, find it necessary to 
commence the education of youths in- 
tended for the army at ten or eleven 
years of age, and to close every entrance 
into their respective services except 
that through a specially appointed pro- 
fessional school, is it not still more im- 
perative in this country, in which no 
such military taste prevails, but the con- 
trary is rather the characteristic of the 
people,+ that we should not only adopt 
similar principles, but establish a corres- 
ponding limitation ? 

The question of providing pre- 
paratory schools for our present 
military colleges may very well be 
entertained, but we beg to suggest 
to the gallant author of this useful 
little work, whether the limitation 
he proposes be not contrary to the 
genius of our country? At ten 
years of age, a boy is entirely in his 

arents’ hands; he can himself 
ardly have a voice in the matter. 
At eighteen, he has in a measure 
formed his tastes, acquired some in- 
sight into things, and if his desire 
be strong for the military life, to the 
army he had better go, provided 








+ The great Duke tells us the British army is ‘an exotic in Englaud.’—Memoran- 
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only that his general education be 
sufficiently advanced. It may be all 
very well in the great military 
monarchies to place the choice of a 
rofession thus absolutely in the 
x of parents or guardians, but 
we are ealinesl to believe that our 
own system is in this respect the 
best, both for the individuals con- 
cerned and for the service ; and this 
upon the principle that ‘ one volun- 
teer is better than two pressed men.’ 
We now come to a question 
which in the British army, exempt, 
as we think happily, from the limit- 
ation just spoken of, becomes one of 
paramount importance. It is obvi- 
ously indispensable that our officers 
should receive a certain amount of 
professional education and training 
somewhere ; that over and above the 
ordinary routine of garrison and 
uarters, and the daily parade, there 
should be some means of imparting 
that theoretical instruction, the ap- 
plication of which can only be in the 
actual field, and of insuring its ac- 
quirement. The senior department 
at Sandhurst, with aperiodof instruc- 
tion of one and a half or two years, 
admits of but fifteen students at a 
time, a number obviously insufli- 
cient for the purpose in question. 
To meet the difficulty, an order was 
issued from the Horse-guards, on the 
4th July, 1851, by which a lieutenant 
of infantry or cavalry, whose first 
commission in the service bears date 
subsequent to the Ist July, 1849, 
‘before he can be recommended for 
promotion to a troop or company,’ 
must prove himself, in addition to 
‘a perfect acquaintance with the 
routine and ordinary duties of his 
rank, master of geometry to the 
extent of Euclid’s first six books, of 
the use of logarithms, of plane trigo- 
nometry, and of its application to 
the mensuration of heights and dis- 
tances, of the elements of algebra, 
— equations included, of prac- 
tical geometry, and of mensuration, 
lane and solid; of the elements of 
ortification, to the extent developed 
in Vauban’s First System; and of 
the uses and properties of the 
various open and enclosed works 
employedin the field; of political and 
gogeieel peography, and of the out- 
ines of English, Roman, and 
The mode of 


Grecian history.’ 
testing these qualifications in the 
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candidates was also then, or a short 
time previously, laid down. Their 
acquaintance with their regimental 
duties, the Articles of War, &c., was 
to be inquired into by a committee 
of the three senior officers of the 
corps; but their examination on 
the other subjects just mentioned 
was left ‘until further orders,’ as 
the saying is, in which most military 
attitude we believe it stands at 
present. 

In fact, there is a very obvious 
impracticability in the greater part 
of the above series. The average 

eriod of a subaltern’s service, before 
e can take the next step up the 

ladder, is from eight to ten years ; 
to those who are so unhappy as to 
be unable to purchase, ok onger. 
During this period, he passes through 
a variety of scenes ; he is in garrison, 
with a good library at hand, or on 
detachment in an Irish village, with 
nothing but his travelling book- 
case, and that necessarily of the 
dwarfy genus, exceedingly Tom- 
Thumbish in its proportions, if, in- 
deed, greater than one of Euclid’s 
unsubstantial magnitudes. He may 
be in the midst of gaiety at 
Dublin or Cork, or of wretchedness, 

arding the convicts at Spike 

sland. Then comes the ‘route’ 

for foreign service. A transport 
takes him to the Mediterranean, or 
the ‘Megera’ in we forget how 
many months to the Cape, with an 
imminent risk of burning up his 
school-books and himself together. 
He arrives at the station or the 
colony, and finds himself either in 
the vortex of balls, horse-races, and 
all sports which Englishmen take 
with them to the ends of the earth, 
or in the more questionable of 
entertainment which Caffres, New 
Zealanders, Sikhs, Scindians, or 
Burmese may have it in their power 
to offer. Add to which, his facul- 
ties, intellectual and physical, are 
frozen up in the Canadas or evapo- 
rate in the burning Indies. He has 
no authorized assistant or tutor, but 
is left to his own resources, and to 
get through his difficulties as best 
he can. Now, will any of the 
learned Mentors who may have as- 
sisted in the preparation of the 
above schedule of military educa- 
tion tell us how their interesting 
Telemachus is to do his task? 
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Next, when our little boy of 
twenty-five to thirty years of 
age, with a cartouch-box for his 
sachel, ‘ bearded like the pard,’ and 
instead of a ‘shining mornin 
face,’ a countenance of walgeished 
mahogany or of Indian yellow, 
creeps up ‘like snail’ very ‘ unwil- 
lingly’ to his examination, who are 
to be his judges? Obviously not 
the three senior officers ; for if he has 
done but one per cent. of his work, 
he could probably with more pro- 
priety examine them. This question 
is still, as we have before observed, 
undecided, the authorities appear- 
ing to be ‘standing at ease’ in 
the matter. But we will suppose it 
settled—suppose that the examiners, 
at present only ‘looming in the 
distance,’ have at length got their 
‘local habitation and their name’— 
that Telemachus has appeared before 
them, armed cap-a-pie, spurs and 
all—that he has displayed an amount 
of learning the very thought of 
which would give us a headache ;— 
well, then arises the question, Cui 
bono? Is the country profited? Is 
our little fellow of six feet three in 
his slippers himself the better? 
Certes, he is none the worse. Nor 
would the country nor the individual 
be much the worse if some corre- 
sponding examination were inflicted 
for every appointment or promotion 
on physicians, barristers, clergy- 
men: in short, if in every profes- 
sion the man were compelled to re- 
enact the boy, a lamentable waste of 
most precious time would be the 
effect of such scholastic Quixotism, 
and the question would still remain 
as before, Cui bono? We con- 
ceive it to be exceedingly proper, 
not only that officers, but every 
educated man should be acquainted 
with the greater part of these sub- 
jects. A boy at eighteen, if fit for 
important responsibility of any kind, 
might very well be expected to know 
them. If he does not, it is either 
because he has received a bad or ar 
one-sided education, or because he 
has not taken the trouble to learn. 
In the latter event, he has only 
himself to thank that he fails in 
entering the profession he desires. 
The former is open to remedy. If 
not afterwards profitable to him in 
the way of direct application, the 
influence of these studies on his 
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mind will always be considerable, 
always salutary. But to expect any 
advantage to arise either to the 
service or to himself’ from his com- 
mencing these subjects ab initio 
when in the army, or in keeping up 
his old school-books during the busy 
occupations of real life, is to demand 
rather too much from one’s patience. 
The men, also, from whom this is 
expected are those who are in the 
constant habit of sitting as judges 
over their fellow-men, whether in 
the same rank or inferior to them- 
selves—of recording both their ver- 
dict and their judgment. And the 
latter may involve death, transporta- 
tion, imprisonment, or lashes—ma' 
clear the innocent, or brand for life 
the a Are these the men 
lightly to be treated as schoolboys ? 
Are they fit to exercise such awful 
wers and unfit to rise in their pro- 
essions because they may appear 
deficient in the elements of school- 
learning? We believe we may 
safely leave the answer to the dic- 
tates of common sense. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood. Far from undervaluing the 
education of officers, we are its most 
strenuous advocates. Byt the scho- 
lastic education is one thing, and 
the professional is another. Rate the 
matriculatory examination, as we 
may be allowed to call it, at as high a 
standard as practically you can 
attain, and let it be principally scho- 
lastic. But there let the school end 
and the army begin. It will be still 
necessary that the officer not onl 
qualif » himself but prove himse 
qualified for advancement in his 
profession. Nor can this be done 
otherwise than by examinations. 
The question is only, what is he to 
be expected to know? The answer 
is, we think, plain enough, and is as 
applicable to all other professions 
as to the pay He may be fairly 
called upon by his country to show 
such skill i his calling, as that he 
could at once say what is the right 
thing to be done in any given cir- 
cumstances in which he might b 
possibility be placed. Not only his 
parade-drill, but the principles of 
attack and defence, should become, 
by study and reflection, instinctive 
to him. He may be entrusted with 
the defence of a post: on his skill 
in adapting every defensive expe- 
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dient to his purpose may depend his 
success or his dafeat. ‘And Cither of 
these may involve similar conse- 

uences to the whole force or to the 
Tricine of the force in which he 
may be serving. He may receive 
orders to be with a certain number 
of men at a given place in a given 
time, for pte he will have 
to pass a rivulet at a stated ford. 
But the ford, he finds, has swollen 
into a torrent. What is to be done? 
A sound military education will 
suggest everything that is possible 
under the circumstances. He may 
have to plan or to lead an attack. 
Be this with ever so small a force, 
there is a right and a wrong 
way of setting about it. An em- 
barkation or disembarkation, under 
fire or not, is difficult—often ex- 
tremely perilous: previous study and 
reflection may turn an imminent 
disaster to a successful issue. In 
the after stages of his career he 
may command large bodies of men : 
how valuable, then, to have mastered 
the principles of strategy, of finance, 
and of the commissariat when young! 
And all this, and perhaps very much 
more, is what the sovereign and the 
country may fairly claim from the 
officers of the army. Nor must we 
omit the principles and the practice 
of military law, and the nature of 
legal evidence, with which it is abso- 
lutely necessary that every officer 
should be acquainted. In a word, 
on every subject with which an officer 
is immediately connected, as military 
administration and duties, and also 
on those which refer to the more 
active and warlike. pursuits of his 
calling, he should be expected to 
qualify himself by preliminary study 
to the utmost extent that is possible. 

We must now say a word on the 
machinery for testing this necessary 
knowledge. The present system— 
that of ‘the three senior officers’—is 
obviously inefficient; and we have 
heard on all sides, that even in the 
very limited range of its action (re- 
gimental duties, accounts, Articles 
of War, &c.), it is practically a mere 
farce. The Prussian mode of con- 
ducting the entrance examination 
into the School of the éat-major 
may give us a hint. 


The entrance examinations at this 
school, (says Captain Spearman,) are con- 
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ducted on a plan which might, perhaps, 
be introduced with advantage into the 
British Service, in which the troops are 
so much dispersed. The candidates for 
admission assemble every Spring, at the 
head quarters of their respective corps 


» d’armee, where committees are specially 


appointed to receive them. The presi- 
sident of the committee then opens, in 
their presence, a packet, in which the 
commissioners “of the school have en- 
closed the examination papers, and the 
candidates, being furnished with pens, 
ink, and paper, are required to proceed 
at once to the solution of the several 
questions proposed. The committee 
merely note the books which the candi- 
date consults, and the time that he oc- 
cupies on each question. On the termi- 
nation of the examination, the questions 
proposed, together with the replies, are, 
in the presence of the candidates, re- 
placed in the packet, and they are then 
returned to the commissioners, who are 
thus enabled readily to designate those 
of the candidates who are qualified for 
admission.—otes, &c., Appendix, p. 
46. 


A similar course, mutatis mutan- 
dis, might apparently be followed 
with respect to examinations for 
promotion in our own army. To 
which might be added the practical 
coursé adopted in the Hanoverian 
service, by which each lieutenant 


Is examined in all the practical duties 
of the captain of a troop or company. 
He is placed at the head of a troop or 
company in the field, which he is 
directed to put through its several exer- 
cises and manceuvres, and he is further 
reguired, or given ground, and under 
given conditions, to plant advanced 
guards, outposts, piquets, and sentries, 
or videttes. 


Similarly, 


Every captain undergoes a third and 
final examination in all the practical du- 
ties of a field officer, before he can be 
promoted to thatrank. He is placed at 
the head of one or more battalions of in- 
fantry, together with a battery, or demi- 
battery of field artillery, and one or two 
squadrons of cavalry. He is then desired 
to manceuvre with these troops, in con- 
formity with the ground, and under cer- 
tain suppositions. He is directed, for 
instance, to dispose his troops for the 
attack or defence of a military post, a 
village, or defile, or to force or to defend 
the passage of a river, the outlets of a 
town, a ford, or bridge.—Notes, &c., 
pp- 12, 13. 


We have given our reasons for 
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wishing that the examinations for 
promotion should be in an entirely 
practical direction. It would be un- 
fair, however, not to mention that 
a second lieutenant in the Hanove- 
rian service (answering to our cornet 
or ensign) is examined in the ele- 
mentary mathematics, ‘history, 
geography, the French and German 
languages, and in those of the mili- 
tary sciences that are taught in the 
first or general class of the Militair 
Schule, before he can be promoted 
to a first lieutenancy.’ And in the 
continental services generally, 

Each step of an officer’s subsequent 
promotion is made to depend on an ex- 
amination, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, increasing in severity with each 
successive grade, to that of field officer, 
inclusive.—Notes on Military Educa- 
tion, pp. 12, 18. 

We cannot take leave of the au- 
thor of the valuable work from 
which we have so largely quoted 
withoutexpressing to him our thanks 
for the good service he has rendered 
to the cause of military education, 
and our wishes that the various use- 
ful suggestions he has offered— 
for which we must refer the reader 
to the work itself—may receive the 
mature consideration of the powers 
that be. 

Our desire, in common, we 
think, with all England at the 
present moment, is to see the Bri- 
tish army in the high state of 
efficiency that we may justly claim 
for it. Not only must our men be 
brave—they must be also good citi- 
zens. Not only must our officers 
be dauntless—they must be also 
skilful. Our Sovereign has placed 
in their hands a machine, the direc- 
tion of which requires, if history be 
true, science as well as nerve. Let 
them qualify themselves for their 
high avocation, and let their country 
know that they are so qualified. 


Military Education. 
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They have ever practically distin- 
guished between the ‘go on’ and 
the ‘ come on’ in war, and the latter 
has been from Cressy downwards 
the word of command of British 
officers. But this is not enough. 
War is now a science, and though 
common sense be its basis, experi- 
ence shows this to be, without pre- 
paratory study and reflection, either 
wanting or delusive. Ingenuity 
may do much, and common sense 
probably more, but both must have 
data on which to work. For this 
purpose we hold beyond doubt that 
military history, in addition to the 
elementary studies that have been 
alluded to, would be of incalcu- 
lable value, as showing not only 
the application of the various me- 
chanical agencies, but the animus 
which should guide the whole. Fo- 
reign literature teems with valuable 
works of this kind; ours confess- 
edly is but bare; but with the de- 
mand will soon come the supply. 
Our officers are gentlemen—an in- 
estimable advantage. Their chi- 
valry is the best leader our troops 
can possess. Let that feeling, then, 
be well kept up: it acts electrically 
on their Silence, and they become 
chivalrous also. Let ment, if pos- 
sible, be rewarded by promotion ; 
at all events, let the staff of the army 
consist of its brightest ornaments. 
Whatever is done, let it be done at 
once. In a word, let every measure 
be carefully thought out and acted 
upon, by which not only men and 
officers, but the community at large, 
may be led to regard the profession 
of arms, not, as it has been too often 
though unjustly designated, as one 
of ignorance in the one rank, and 
brutality in the other, but in its 
true light, as a profession of science 
and character, honourable in itself, 
loyal and noble in its ends. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE* 


HRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 

alias Marlow, alias Marlo, Mar- 
loe, Marley, Marlye, Marlen, Mar- 
lin, or Marlyn, (for under all these 
forms has Mr. Dyce’s industry dis- 
covered the name,) was the most 
brilliant star of that constellation of 
dramatic poets who were doomed to 
see their ineffectual fires paled before 
the rising sun of Shakspeare. It 
may well . imagined that the young 
adventurer from Stratford-on-Avon, 
who (as is now well known) com- 
menced his literary career by cutting 
up and remodelling, with very little 
ceremony, such of the historical 
plays of his seniors as he found 
suited to his purpose, was not looked 
upon with especial favour or affec- 
tion by those established writers 
whom he was thus thrusting aside. 
One of them at least, Greene, felt 
very bitterly on the subject; and 
in an often quoted passage in his 
Groat’s Worth of Wit, alludes to 
him as ‘an upstart crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his 
‘tiger’s heart wrapt in a player's 
hide,’+ supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the 
best of you, and being an absolute 
Johannes-fac-totum, is in his own 
conceit the only shake-scene in a 
country ;’ and could they have fore- 
seen the injury he was destined to 
do them with posterity, the jealous 
dislike of the elders must have ri- 
pened into absolute hatred, unless 
indeed, (as we would fain believe 
more likely,) it had been absorbed in 
frank and hearty admiration and 
homage. For to the general eye, 
the whole of the power, the beauty, 
and the majesty of the dramatic 
writers of the Elizabethan era are 
gathered and concentrated into 
Shakspeare ; and thus a number of 
men of extraordinary vigour and 
originality, each of whom, if he stood 
on a pedestal of his own, would have 
been gazed at as one of the land- 
marks in the history of genius, is 
either overlooked altogether, or is 
allowed to figure only as an acces- 


sory basrelief adorning the triumphal 
chariot of his conqueror. Perhaps 
the singular neglect with which Shak- 
speare’s contemporaries are now 
treatedis partly owing to a notion that 
they were merely little Shakspeares, 
with his faults exaggerated and his 
beauties diluted, so that giving any 
time or attention to them would be 
like the folly abjured by the wise at 
Highgate, ofdrinking small beerwhen 
youcan get strong. But thisis a great 
mistake,andthereadermaybeassured 
that whether Shakspeare’s cousin or 
not, Marlowe is also himself. It 
will be a welcome sign of improved 
and healthy taste when the public 
feel more strongly than they do at 
present how large a debt of gratitude 
they owe to Mr. Dyce (that most 
learned and conscientious of editors) 
both for this and his other labours 
in the field of old English poetry. 
We have already to thank him for 
editions of Skelton, Greene, Peele, 
Middleton, Webster, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, besides several pub- 
lications in the series of the Shak- 
speare, Camden and Percy Societies ; 
and the present volumes are a valu- 
able addition to the list. 

Old John Marlowe was a shoe- 
maker of Canterbury ; and his son 
Christopher was born in that city in 
the month of February, 1563-4. The 
author of a notable ballad on our 
poet’s lamentable death, entitled 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, sagaciously 
remarks that— 

Had he been brought up to the trade 

His father followed still, 
This exit he had never made, 
Nor played his part so ill ; 
but, unfortunately for himself, he 
was destined to a different career. 
He was brought up as a scholar, 
first at the King’s School in his 
native place, and afterwards at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of Master 
of Arts in 1587; went to London, 
became an actor and playwright, 
fell into dissolute and abandoned 
ways, and ultimately was killed in 
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a scuffle (as we shall relate more at 
large nr before he had com- 
pleted his thirtieth year. This, 
with the addition of a solitary fact 
recorded by the halfpenny poet be- 
fore mentioned, that 
Upon the curtain stage 
He brake his leg in one lewd scene, 
When in his early age, 

is all that we know of Marlowe’s 

ersonal history; and even of this 
ittle the most important item, the 
date of his birth, was unknown until 
Mr. Dyce’s perseverance ferretted 
it out. 

With Marlowe the poet we happily 
are better acquainted. The plays 
which Mr. Dyce admits to a place 
in the present edition are seven in 
number; the two parts of Zambur- 
laine the Great, Faustus, The Jew 
of Malta, and Edward the Second, 
with two others of inferior merit, 
The Massacre of Paris, and Dido, 
Queen of Carthage. We have also 
his unfinished poem of Hero and 
Leander, some translations from 
Ovid and Lucan, and that very 
“areal song which has been attri- 
suted to Shakspeare, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and we know not how many 
besides, but which seems beyond 
doubt to belong to our poet, be- 
ginning— 

Come live with me and be my love, &c. 

Hero and Leander is sometimes 
called a translation of the Greek 
oem of the grammarian, Muszus ; 
but Marlowe has so altered and am- 
plified that graceful original, that his 
work can hardly be considered even 
a paraphrase of it, and deserves to 
be judged almost as an original itself. 
Whatever it be called, certain it is 
that itis one of the most exquisite 
pieces in the whole range of English 
poetry. The luscious harmony of 
the versification is unrivalled; and 
the whole is pervaded with a spirit 
of warm and passionate suscepti- 
bility which if the sterner reader 
will insist on calling sensual, yet it 
is a sensuality so refined, so natural, 
so engaging, as to look almost like 
innocence — her first cousin at 


farthest. As a specimen, we may 
take the account of the first meet- 
ing of the pair. 

Mee, a sworn priestess of Venus, 
is performing her duties in the 
temple :— 
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And in the midst a silver altar stood ; 

There Hero, sacrificing turtles’ blood, 

Vail’d to the ground, veiling her eyelids 
close : 

And modesély they opened as she rose : 

Thence flew Love’s arrow with the 
golden head ; 

And thus Leander was enamouréd. 

Stone-still he stood, and evermore he 
gazed, 

Till with the fire, that from his coun- 
tenance blazed, 


Relenting Hero's gentle heart was 
strook : 

Such force and virtue hath an amorous 
look. 


It lies not in our power to love or hate, 
For will in us is over-ruled by fate. 
When two are stript, long ere the course 


begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other 
WERE? 6.01% 


Where both deliberate, the love is slight: 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first 
sight ? 

Hekneeled; butunto herdevoutly prayed: 

Chaste Hero to herself thus softly said— 

‘ Were I the saint he worships I would 
hear him ;’ 

And as she spoke those words, came 
somewhat near him. 

He started up; she blushed as one 
ashamed ; 

Wherewith Leander much more was in- 
flamed. 

He touched her hand ; in touching it 
she trembled : 

Love deeply grounded hardly is dis- 
sembled, 

These lovers parleyed by the touch of 
hands: 

True love is mute, and oft amazed stands. 


Searcely more than the hint of 
all this is to be found in Muszus. 
For the following true and beautiful 
description of the triumphant lover 
there are but three lines of Greek :— 


But what the secret trusty night con- 
cealed, 

Leander’s amorous habit soon revealed : 

With Cupid’s myrtle was his bonnet 
crowned, 

About his arms the purple riband wound, 

Wherewith she wreathed her largely 
spreading hair ; 

Nor could the youth abstain, but he 
must wear 

The sacred ring wherewith she was en- 
dowed 

When first religious chastity she vowed ; 

Which made his love through Sestos to 
be known, .... 

Oh, none but gods have power their love 
to hide! 

Affection by the countenance is descried ; 
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The light of hidden fire itself discovers, 
And love that is concealed betrays poor 
lovers. 

This poem was evidently a favour- 
ite with Shakspeare, as it well de- 
served to be. In As You Like It 
(iii, 5), the shepherdess Phoebe, who 
falls in love with Rosalind in her 
doublet and hose, quotes one of the 
lines already cited :— 

Dead shepherd! now I find thy saw of 
might ; 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first 
sight ? 

And in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the tale of Hero and Lean- 
der is twice alluded to, with reference 
probably to Marlowe’s work. 

Although Marlowe brought his 
version down to within fifty-two 
lines of the conclusion of the poem 
of Muszus, more than one writer 
after his death undertook to provide 
a continuation of the unfinished tale; 
the best, and best known, is that of 
George Chapman, who divided Mar- 
lowe’s portion into two books (Ses- 
tiads he fantastically calls them), 
and expanded the fifty-two lines into 
four additional books of his own. 

Ben Jonson’s allusion to ‘ Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line,’ in his verses 
addressed to Shakspeare, is well 
known. The passages which we 
have hitherto quoted do not parti- 
cularly justify the epithet; but in 
the plays, to which we will now turn, 
its fitness is most undeniable ; for 
Marlowe’s blank verse has a majes- 
tic march, a weighty, sonorous ca- 
dence, that canal one of the tram 
of a warhorse ; a reader who is at all 
excitable can hardly forbear from 
shouting out aloud the grand re- 
sounding decasyllables that come 
tumbling upon him like waves on 
the sea-shore! This is a charm which 
it is scarcely possible for any one to 
appreciate in the poetry of a lan- 
guage not his own, being purely a 
matter of ear; and, accordingly, we 
are not much surprised to find A. 
W. Schlegel, in his Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature, utter- 
ing the following criticism, which 
from an Englishman would be abso- 
lutely unaccountable :—‘ His (Mar- 
lowe's) verses are flowing, but with- 
out energy. How Ben Jonson could 
come to use the expression, ‘ Mar- 
lowe’s mighty line,’ is more than I 
can conceive.’ The reader may 
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easily determine for himself whieh 
is the best judge of a ‘ mighty line,’ 
Ben Jonson or Schlegel. The fol- 
lowing description of the appearance 
of the ‘Scythian Shepherd,’ Tam- 
burlaine the Great, will, we fancy, 
be pronounced to be not altogether 
‘ without energy :’— 


Of stature tall, and straightly fashionéd, 

Like his desire, lift upwards and divine ; 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly 
knit, 

Such breadth of shoulders, as might 
mainly bear 

Old Atlas’ burden; ... . 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with 
passion, 

Thirsting with sovereignty and love of 
arms ; 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death, 

And in their smoothness amity and life ; 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrapped in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of heaven delights 
to play, 

Making it dance with wanton majesty ; 

His arms and fingers, long and sinewy, 

Betokening valour and excess of strength; 

In every part proportioned like the man 

Should make the world subdued to Tam- 
burlaine. 

The reader will not be unwilling 
to have set before him a few more 
extracts from this fine play of Zam- 
burlaine. The following is an ac- 
count of his usual practice when 
sitting down to besiege a town: it is 
formidable enough :— 

The first day when he pitcheth down his 
tents 

White is their hue, and on his silver 
crest 

A snowy feather spangled white he bears, 

To signify the mildness of his mind, 

That, satiate with spoil, refuseth blood : 

But when Aurora mounts the second 
time, 

As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 

Then must his kindled wrath be quench’d 
with blood, 

Not sparing any that can manage arms ; 

But if these threats move not submission, 

Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his 
armour, plumes, 

And jetty feathers, menace death and 

ell; 

Without respect of sex, degree or age, 

He razeth all his foes with fire and 
sword. 

These symbolical colours are no 
empty threats. The inhabitants of 
Damascus are unwise enough to 
hold out till the third day, and then 
vainly hope to soften the oe 

P 
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‘scourge of God,’ by sending him a 
deputation of virgins to try what 
they can do to move him with ‘ their 
unspotted prayers, their blubbered 
cheeks, oar hearty, humble moans.’ 
But mark his tremendous answer :— 


Alas, poor fools, must you be first shall 
feel 

The sworn destruction of Damascus ? 

They knew my custom ; could they not as 
well 

Have sent ye out when first my milk 
white flags, 

Through which sweet Mercy threw her 
gentle beams, 

Reflexed them on your disdainful eye 

Behold my sword ; what see you at the 
point ? 

Virgin. Nothing but Fear and fatal steel, 
my lord. 

Tamb. Your fearful minds are thick and 
misty then ; 

For there sits Death ; there sits imperi- 
ous Death, 

Keeping his circuit by the slicing edge. 

But I am pleased you shall not see him 
there ; 

He now is seated on my horsemen’s 
spears, 

And on their points his fleshless body 
feeds. 

Techelles, straight go charge a few of 
them 

To charge these dames, and show my 
servant Death, 

Sitting in scarlet on their arméd spears, 

Virgins. Oh, pity us! 

Tamb. Away with them, I say, and show 
them Death ! 

I will not spare these proud Egyptians, 

Nor change my martial observations, 

For all the wealth of Gihon’s golden 
waves, 

Or for the love of Venus, would she leave 

The angry god of arms and lie with me! 


The fair Zenocrate, Tamburlaine’s 
captive and afterwards his queen, is 
the daughter of the Soldan of Egypt, 
who is made prisoner on this occa- 
sion; and the soliloquy in which the 
conqueror debates with himself 
whether he shall make an exception 
in the old monarch’s favour, for 
his daughter's sake, is one of the 
most remarkable passages in these 
volumes. Unfortunately the text is 
very corrupt in parts. The begin- 
ning of it is almost unintelligible, 
and yet there is a strange charm in 
its disjointed images which induces 
us to transcribe it :— 


Ah, fair Zenocrate! divine Zenocrate ! 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee,— 
That in thy passion for thy country’s love, 
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And fear to see thy kingly father’s harm, 

With hair dishevelled wip’st thy watery 
cheeks ; 

And, like to Flora in her morning's pride, 

Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 

Rain'st on the earth resolvéd pearl in 
showers, 

And sprinklest sapphires on thy shining 
face, 

Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits, 

And comments volumes with her ivory 
pen, 

Taking instructions from thy flowing 
eyes ; 

Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven 

In silence of thy solemn evening's walk, 

Making the mantle of the richest night, 

The moon, the planets, and the meteors, 
light ; 

There angels in their crystal armours 
fight 

A doubtful battle with my tempted 
thoughts 

For Egypt’s freedom and the Soldan’s life. 

Reading such lines as these is like 

gazing on the face of a beautiful 

lunatic! It seems as though there 

must be a meaning in them, but it 

slips away, as it were, whenever one 

tries to say definitely what it is; 

and we regret that we have no satis- 

factory conjectures to contribute 

towards the emendation of the pas- 

sage. Soon after, however, comes 

another, which needs no emendation 

to make it intelligible, though it is 

confusedly expressed ; and we invite 

the reader to admit that none but a 

true poet could have written it. It 

is the speaker's answer to his own 

sudden question, ‘ What is beauty 

then P” 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ 
thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their 
hearts, 

Their minds, and muses on admired 
themes ; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they 
still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthi- 
ness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless 
heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at 
the least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest— 


And that is beauty! That in- 
effable something, the artist's ideal, 
ever present to him, yet ever foiling 
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him, which all his appliances and 
tools seem too clumsy to utter; that 
crowning grace, the last touch of the 
pencil never to be given, the last 
delicate shade of thought never 
to be clothed in words,—that is 
beauty ! 

The conclusion of this remarkable 
speech is againconfused in language, 
but its general intention is suflici- 
ently apparent, and it marks with 
great force and truth the struggle 
m the mind of the savage but not 
altogether brutal conqueror between 
his desire to please his love and his 
own fierce longing for blood; he 
passes abruptly from one side of the 
argument to the other, and ends at 
last with an inconclusive boast that 
he will show the world that he is 
capable of subduing as well as con- 
ceiving the most violent of the 
passions; all which notwithstanding, 
we find that (very naturally) the 
Soldan is let off after all. 


But how unseemly is it for my sex, 

My discipline of arms and chivalry, 

My nature, and the terror of my name, 

To harbour thoughts effeminate and 
faint !— 

Save only that in beauty’s just applause, 

With whose instinct the soul of man is 
touched ;— 

And every warrior that is rapt with love 

Of fame, of valour, and of victory, 

Must needs have beauty beat on his 
conceits ;— 

I thus conceiving and subduing both, 

That which hath stooped the tempers of 
the gods, 

Even from the fiery-spangled veil of 
heaven, 

To feel the lowly warmth of shepherds’ 
flames, 

And match in cottages of strowéd weeds, 

Shall give the world to note, for all my 
birth, 

That virtue solely is the sum of glory, 

And fashions men with true nobility.* 


The reader will probably require 
no more proofs that Ben Jonson had 
good reason for his epithet. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that this high-flown language often 
boils over into bombastic extrava- 
gance. Ancient Pistol has made 
everybody familiar with his famous 
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exclamation to the captive kings who 
are harnessed in his chariot :— 
Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia, 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles 
a day? 
Which seems indeed to have been a 
stock quotation as a piece of rant; 
so it must not be supposed that 
Shakspeare was ill-natured to the 
‘dead Shepherd,’ in making fun of 
the passage. Mr. Dyce enumerates 
no less than seven places in which 
it is alluded to by different writers, 
and leaves out other references for 
which he ‘ cannot afford room;’ and 
he is not one of those writers who 
say that for a flourish when they 
have come to the end of their list. 
The following is another good 
strong specimen :— 
What! is she dead ? Techelles, draw thy 
sword, 
And wound the earth, that it may cleave 
in twain, 
And we descend into the infernal vaults, 
To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair, 
And throw them in the triple moat of 
hell, 
For taking hence my fair Zenocrate ! 
Casane and Theridamas, to arms! 
Raise cavalieros higher than the clouds, 
And with the cannon break the frame of 
heaven ; 
Batter the shining palace of the sun, 
And shiver all the starry firmament, 
For amorous Jove hath snatched my 
love from hence, 
Meaning to make her stately queen of 
heaven! 
This is in the King Cambyses vein 
indeed! and we beg the reader, once 
for all, to remember that in inviting 
him to the study of Marlowe's plays, 
we by no means promise that he 
shall meet with no violations of 
literary good taste, no extravagances, 
and no puerilities. But we do pro- 
mise him that, if he is willing at the 
outset to make some slight effort to 
dissociate himself from the conven- 
tional habits and modes of thought, 
as well as from the conventional 
criticism of the present day, and to 
address himself to the task in a 
liberal and candid spirit, he will be 
amply rewarded for his pains by the 
wide inheritance of enjoyment with 


. Oa : ; 3 ‘ 
We have ventured to make one or two conjectural emendations in these lines, 


which have evidently suffered at the hands of transcribers or printers. 


We read 


‘ stooped the tempers,’ for ‘stopt the tempest ;’ ‘lowly’ for ‘lovely ;’ and ‘ match’ 
for ‘mask.’ This last word is itself a conjecture of Mr. Dyce’s, the old copies 


having ‘martch’ and ‘ march,’ 
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which he will speedily find himself 
enriched. Many people, when they 
come to a passage of bombastic rant 
or low buffoonery in an old play, 
think themselves justified thereby 
in refusing to see the merit of other 
parts—the vigorous verse, the strong 
passion, the profound knowledge of 
the heart of man—and set the whole 
thing aside as rude and worthless, 
or if not worthless, only valuable as 
a curiosity, as showing what our 
poor semibarbarous ancestors could 
do in times when there were no 
daily papers or penny steamers. Of 
all people, Englishmen ought to be 
the last to be guilty of this kind of 
= re because in one case, that 
of Shakspeare, they have learnt to 
insist upon a very different style of 
criticism. But, to own the truth, 
the great body of readers are brought 
up in a veneration for Shakspeare 
that savours more of superstition 
than of rational worship; enthusi- 
astic high-priests teach them that 
in his pages whatever is, is right; 
that in his favour they are to sus- 
pend their judgments, and resist the 
suggestions of their instinctive per- 
ceptions, whenever these hint that 
anything is false or is bad taste. 

en a critic, particularly if he be 
a Frenchman, ventures to remark 
that the spectacle of a duke (as in 
King Lear) gouging out an old 
man’s eyes, and casting them on the 
ground, with the exclamation, ‘ Out, 
vile jelly !’ all in the presence and at 
the instigation of a young princess, 
his wife, is only saved from being 
ludicrous by being disgusting ; or 
that the passage in Henry V., in 
which the Princess Katherine and 
her attendant are made to talk in 
indifferent French, through a whole 
scene, for the purpose of introducing 
indecent equivoques and raising a 
silly laugh, is in the worst possible 
taste ; or that the oracular prophecy 
in Cymbeline, about ‘a lion’s whelp 
being embraced by a piece of tender 
air,’ is a mere parcel of rubbish; 
instead of admitting at once that he 
is right in his particular instances, 
though of course utterly wrong if he 
pretends to judge of Shakspeare’s 
general merit by them, we are apt 
to dismiss him as a presumptuous 
idiot who presumes to find fault 
with what he cannot understand ; 
and very likely somebody will write 
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an essay to prove that the passages 
objected to are introduced according 
to the profoundest principles of the 

oetic art, and are at once the most 
beautiful and the most necessary in 
the whole of the play. The result 
is, that men do not learn from Shak- 
speare the lesson that they ought to 
learn; the judgment, instead of 
being strengthened and taught to 
take wide, liberal, and comprehen- 
sive views, is put to sleep with 
opiates, or, what is worse, perverted: 
the power of healthy digestion is 
destroyed. It is usual at present to 
speak in a slighting way of the 
authoritative sentences pronounced 
by Dr. Johnson on the plays of 
Shak speare: somewhat pompous and 
dictatorial they certainly are; he 
need not have dismissed Cymbeline, 
for instance, with quite so contemp- 
tuous a comment as that, ‘ to remark 
on the folly of the fiction, the ab- 
surdity of the conduct, the confusion 
of the names and manners of dif- 
ferent times, and the impossibility of 
the events in any system of life, 
were to waste criticism upon unre- 
sisting imbecility, upon faults too 
evident for detection, and too gross 
for aggravation ;’—and it -_ be 
admitted that he had not a keen 


sensibility for the beautiful noe 
he almost supplied the deficiency by 
sheer force of intellect) ; = we be- 


lieve that, on the whole, his tone of 
criticism was more manly and more 
profitable than the laboured adula- 
tion of some writers of the modern 
school, who are determined to find 
meanings that were never meant, 
to see profundity in everything that 
seems shallow, and an intention in 
every accident. Instead of teaching 
the reader to see and appreciate 
thoroughly the splendour of the 
diamond, whether it be set in gold 
or in lead, these latter critics insist 
rather that diamond and setting are 
alike important, and that all Shak- 
speare’s lead is gold for the nonce. 
The reader, if humble - minded, 
respectfully accepts, but cannot 
cakeeaten this conclusion, and 
thenceforth he has lost the power of 
honestly giving credit to his own 
impressions ; or perhaps the critical 
bile, whose natural action is thus 
forcibly checked, gets an unconscious 
habit of relieving itself with undue 
virulence in every direction where 
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the pressure is not so violent. The 
true lesson to be taught is, the wis- 
dom and justice of taking the jewel 
for what it is worth, even though 
it lie in the head of the ugly 
and venomous toad,—of accepting 
genius, in short, wherever we find 
it; we do not say that when found 
it should not inspire us with a reve- 
rence even for its weaknesses, and 
transform us from judges into sub- 
jects ; but that is very different from 
denying that faults are faults, still 
more from representing them to be 
virtues. Sholemoese is the richest 
and noblest of feasts, no doubt ; but 
he is a feast which ought to stimu- 
late the public appetite for every 
other wholesome, though more 
homely, food ; and it is vexatious to 
see him overlaid with needless con- 
diments and spices, which do but 
spoil everything else without im- 
proving him. 

In judging of the merits of Mar- 
lowe, it is but common fairness to 
consider, in the first place, for whom 
and under what coulis he wrote. 
What was it, we should in justice 
ask ourselves, that an audience at 
the end of the sixteenth century re- 
quired in a play ‘upon the Curtain 
stage’? They required, it would 
seem, first, ‘stirring incidents, and 
plenty of them ; secondly, good roll- 
ing verse; thirdly, strong, hearty 
buffoonery ; fourthly, uxcompromis- 
ing revelations of the workings of 
the soul under the influence of the 
most overwhelming or absorbing 
passions—and let there be no mis- 
take about them (they seemed to 
say); lay on your colours thick and 
strong, and never mind about toning 
one into another, and careful grada- 
tions, and transitions at full length ; 
take care to let us see what you 
have to reveal, and we will give you 
credit for all the rest; fifthly, and 
lastly (till Shakspeare had taught 
them better) came in the estimation 
of the public of those days, the 
merit of a finished creation of cha- 
racter, consistent with itself from 
first to last. As for probability in 
the conduct of the fable, in the mo- 
dern sense of the word—meaning 
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the attempt to make a play a mere 
deceptive reproduction of actual 
life—not only it was uncared for, 
but, if attempted, it would most 
likely have been voted a mere pe- 
dantic affectation, spoiling the fin 
and the excitement for no imaginable 
purpose. Those simple folk had not 
discovered that a theatre was a place 
to go to study probabilities in ; they 
fancied that real everyday existence 
gave them opportunities enough for 
that; they went to the play to be 
amused and excited, and amusement 
and excitement they would have. 
Exaggerations, unexplained marvels, 
sudden catastrophes, causes without 
effects, and effects without causes, 
they rather liked than otherwise. 
Improbable! of course it was im- 
probable ; it was a play! 

Suppose Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
were to take it into his head, for a 
freak, to write a libretto for a child’s 
puppet-show at some Christmas 
party—in what spirit should we 
read it and judge it? Surely we 
should aceept with thankfulness 
whatever graceful lyrics or deep 
thoughts we found, and set all the 
rest to the score of the dolls, and 
the wires, and the little stage mana- 
ger. It is ina similar spirit that we 
ought to read and judge the writings 
of Marlowe and his contemporaries. 
Was it likely that a poet should 
take much, or indeed any, pains to 
sustain verisimilitude when Smatis 
propriety (as at present understood) 
was so little thought of or expected 
that a clown intruding with low 
buffoonery into the midst of the 
gravest and most awful scenes was 
considered almost as essential as he 
is now in a Christmas pantomime ; 
and when the conventional treat- 
ment of particular subjects and cha- 
racters was still so strongly required 
by the child-like (though not child- 
ish) audiences, that Barabas, the 
Jew of Malta, a personage as de- 
cidedly serious as the Shylock of 
Shakspeare, was represented on the 
stage with the typical false nose of 
his race ?* 

But, it may be objected, although 
an author of whom only extrava- 


* This is evident both from several allusions to the appendage in the play itself, 
and from a passage in W. Rowley’s Search for Money (cited by Mr. Dyce), where a 


person is described as having ‘his visage (or vizard) like the artificial Jew of Malta’s 
nose.’ 
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gance and excitement are required 
may be excused for producing only 
excitement and extravagance, yet 
that is no reason why a generation 
living two centuries and a half after- 
wards should be required to admire 
the production. That is true; and 
we are by no means urging that 
faults and absurdities ought under 
any conceivable circumstances to be 
admired as beauties ; we are merely 
pointing out some reasons why, in 
the case of our old dramatists, they 
ought not to be allowed much weight 
in the balance against great positive 
merit. Their audiences demanded 
of them extravagance and excite- 
ment, and they complied with the 
call; but was that all? If it was 
all ; if it be found that their rhetori- 
cal flights are clumsy and laboured, 
that their delineations of the pas- 
sions are false or commonplace, we 
readily give them up—they are no 
clients of ours; but if, on the con- 
trary, we discern in one of them 
that he has within him such a vital 
force of genius, such a vigorous 
ready flow of thoughts and words, 
that, instead of spurring, he needs 
only to give the reins to his Pegasus 
to launch forth without effort into 
the wildest gambollings in the re- 
gions of fancy; if we discern that 
the demand made on him does but 
encourage him with steadier eye and 
firmer hand to cut deep and straight 
into the secret recesses of the heart 
of man, revealing its varied workings 
in all their outward manifestations, 
from the simper of self-satisfied 
fatuity to the shriek of impenitent 
despair ; then, we say, it is but just 
to accept such a man as a poet, in 
whatsoever company we find these 
things! It is but fair to presume 
that, if the conventional requisitions 
of theatrical criticism had in his day 
given their present importance to 
such matters as correctness of cos- 
tume, observance of ‘ dramatic pro- 
bability,’ unity of time, or place, or 
action, or whatever else he is now 
charged with wanting, a writer who 
displays such far higher and rarer 
qualities could have satisfied these 
calls on him also, if he had felt any 
obligation to do so. 

Thus much we offer in the way of 
excuse, admitting that some is 


needed ; but for much at which the 
mere modern reader takes offence in 
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the writings of such men as Mar- 
lowe, we are entitled to take a higher 
ground. There is no such thing as 
judging a work of art without refer- 
ence to the time and circumstances 
in which it was produced. The first 
and purest source of enjoyment is 
the perce tion, in and through the 
work, of the original creative energy 
of the artist; and the measure of 
that must of necessity depend upon 
the personal position of the man. 
If we find a writer failing to comply 
with established rules of good taste, 
we have a right to doubt the sound- 
ness of his intellect and the genuine- 
ness of his inspiration; but we have 
no right to condemn one who has 
violated such rules before they were 
established. 

The amount of general informa- 
tion possessed by the public ad- 
dressed always must be, perhaps to 
a certain extent ought to be, the 
measure of the amount of attention 
given to costume, local colouring, 
and mise en scene generally. Mate- 
rial accuracy and consistency of 
detail are now insisted on, both in 
poetry and painting, to a degree 
which is perhaps excessive ; though 
he will hardly deserve the name of 
a real artist who cannot meet and 
conquer the difficulty; but there 
was a time when they were in both 
arts almost entirely disregarded ; 
while, on the other hand, a time is 

robably not far distant when ‘the 
olly of the fiction, the absurdity of 
the conduct, the confusion of the 
names and manners of different 
times, and the impossibility of the 
events in any system of life,’ in 
Johnson's own Rasselas, will appear 
to critics as monstrous as those in 
Cymbeline appeared to the Doctor. 
These are considerations which it is 
most important to bear in mind in 
judging the productions of an age, 
or a state of civilization, different 
from our own. 

If a painter or a dramatist were 
now to introduce Cato in ‘long wig 
and flowered gown,’ it would be a 
deliberate expression on his part of 
a belief that the stern Roman ac- 
tually wore such habiliments; but 
it was not so when Booth entered on 
the stage so accoutred; the audi- 
ence understood that the actor only 
proposed to present to them the 
thouzhts and actions of Cato, and 
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that he wore the wig and gown only 
because he must wear something ; 
and they saw no more incongruity 
or impropriety in his wearing the 
English dress than in his speaking 
the English language. 

With regard to theatrical compo- 
sition in particular (in which enor- 
mous improbabilities must in any 
case be submitted to), it may even 
be fairly questioned whether, on the 
whole, our old poets were not truer 
artists in confining their thoughts 
and the attention of the audience 
to such points of character and pas- 
sion as admitted of abstract treat- 
ment, without attempting physical 
reality, than modern judges are apt 
to give them credit for. Sheridan 
said that Whitbread, in his own 
Rejected Address for the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre, had described 
a Phenix ‘like a poulterer;’ and 
Byron records the remark for the 
sake of adding that Cowper describes 
a forest ‘like a stick-picker;’ per- 
haps our modern dramatists may 
fairly be charged with presenting 
historical plays too much like tailors 
and milliners. Doubtless it is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to lay 
down precise rules on such points, 
where every course can only be a 
compromise between opposite diffi- 
culties; and we are as far from 
attempting to do so, as from assert- 
ing that some courses may not be a 
much better approximation to the 
laws of pure taste than others; our 
sole object in throwing out these 
suggestions is to show that there 
are two points of view from which 
these minor questions may be re- 
garded, and to insist, not as an in- 
dulgence, but as justice, that writers 
such as Marlowe should be allowed 
the full benefit of their own position. 

It is to be feared that the ex- 
istence of a ‘critical and enlightened 
public,’ at least until they be far 
more enlightened and better critics 
than they are in the present day, is 
not favourable to the full develop- 
ment of genius in the arts; the 
number of the consumers and en- 
joyers is greatly increased, but the 
activity and independence of the 
producers are sadly shackled. One 
of the causes for the remarkable 
boldness and force which charac- 
terize the writers of the age of 
Elizabeth is no doubt their walk- 
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ing in no fear of such a judge. They 
knew, indeed, that there were critics, 
before whom their works would 
have to undergo a trial, but that 
those would be few and competent ; 
and such is the constitution of the 
artist’s mind that he stands in no 
awe whatever of a tribunal which he 
believes to be fully equal to its task, 
which shall be able to appreciate all 
the motives which influenced him, 
and allow for all the difficulties he 
had to contend against; as soon as 
he feels a confidence that entire 
justice will be done him, all restraint 
and timidity disappear. Such have 
been the conditions under which the 
pune works in all the arts have 
een produced; conditions which 
unfortunately no longer exist. The 
loss is doubtless, on the whole, 
compensated by the many advan- 
tages which replace them in our 
altered social state; but we are 
now only looking at the simple fact. 
A man of original genius is now 
afraid of a public which he does 
not respect. Instead of freely —r- 
ing his own impulses, or as freely 
castigating them by his own rule 
and standard of beauty and ex- 
cellence, many other considerations 
and fears now throng in upon him 
to check and paralyse his action. If 
he produces anything new, he knows 
that one set of critics will call upon 
him for a precedent; if he follows 
in an established track, another set 
will condemn him as servile. When 
once an artist has been driven to 
ask himself, What will be said of my 
work ?—instead of working like the 
bee because such a thing is in him 
and he fain would bring it out— 
from that moment he becomes a 
manufacturer, and is an artist no 
longer. The old independence had 
no doubt its evil as well as its good 
effects ; but it is not easy to over- 
rate its importance, whether for 
good or evil: we see the stamp of 
it on every work pooeneen during 
its prevalence; and it accounts for 
a great part of the superiority in 
firmness, in simplicity, and in origin- 
ality, which masters of the old 
schools, generally speaking, display 
over masters of the new. 
Of Marlowe’s command of lan- 
age the extracts already given 
ave furnished sufficient proof ; let 
us now consider how he satisfied the 
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hardest and most important of all 
the requisitions of his public—that 
for truthful, complete, and unflinch- 
ing pictures of the thoughts and 
feelings of man in thevery paroxysms 
of terror or despair, in the utter de- 
jection of misery, or the convulsions 
of rage. The last scene of the 
Tragical History of Dr. Faustus 
affords a good specimenof his powers. 
Let us turn to it, though it is really 
so tremendous that it requires some 
courage to read it through steadily. 
The agony of the perishing cea 
who knows that at the rapidly- 
approaching midnight he must in- 
evitably die, and sink at once and 
for ever into the pit, is depicted with 
a lively reality of present horror 
that makes one shudder :— 


Scholar. What ails Faustus ? 

Faustus. Ah, mysweet chamber fellow, 
had I lived with thee, then had I lived 
still! but now I die eternally. Look, 
comes he not '—comes he not?..... 

Scholar. Yet, Faustus, look up to 
heaven ; remember God’s mercies are 
infinite. 

Faustus. But Faustus’ offence can 
ne’er be pardoned: the serpent that 
tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus, Oh, gentlemen, hear me with 
patience, and tremble not at my speeches! 
Though my heart pants and quivers to 
remember that I have been a student 
here these thirty years, oh, would I had 
never seen Wertenberg— never read 
book 

Scholar. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faustus. On God, whom Faustus hath 
abjured !—on God, whom Faustus hath 
blasphemed! Oh, my God, I would 
weep! but the devil draws in my tears, 
Gush forth blood, instead of tears !—yea, 
life and soul! Oh, he stays my tongue ; 
I would lift up my hands; but see— 


Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and 
depart. 

Third Scholar. God will strengthen 
me ; I will stay with Faustus. 

First Scholar. Tempt not God, sweet 
friend ; but let us into the next room, 
and there pray for him. 

Faustus. Aye, pray for me, pray for 
me ; and what noise soever ye hear, 
come not unto me, for nothing can 
rescue Me. .... 


[Exeunt Scholars. The clock 


strikes eleven. 
Ah, Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 


And then thou must be damned per- 
petually ! 
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Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of 
heaven, 

That time maycease, and midnight never 
come ; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and 
make 

Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his 
i 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock 
will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must 
be damned ! 

Oh, I'll leap up to my God !—Who pulls 
me down (— 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams 
in the firmament! 

One drop would save my soul; half a 
drop : ah, my Christ! 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of 
my Christ ! 

Yet will I call on him: oh, spare me, 
Lucifer ! 
Where is it now? 

where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his 
ireful brows ! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and 
fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of 
eal... 
[The clock strikes the half hour. 
Ah, half the hour is past! "Twill all be 
past anon. 
Oh, God, if thou wilt not have mercy 
on my soul, 
Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath 
ransomed me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 
A hundred thousand, and at last be 


‘Tis gone: and see 


saved! ... 
Cursed be the parents that engendered 
me ! 


No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of 
heaven ! 
[The clock strikes twelve. 
Oh, it strikes, it strikes! 


To give the audience a chance of 
getting or to sleep, after this 
truly awful scene, a few grave lines 
from the Chorus close the play, and 
seem to pour a calming oil on the 
tempest we have just witnessed. 
Cut is the branch that might have grown 

full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 
That sometime grew within this learned 
man : 
Faustus is gone. 


The worthy printer of the earliest 
edition of Tamburlaine informs ‘ the 
gentlemen readers and others, that 
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take pleasure in reading histories,’ 
that he has taken the liberty of 
striking out a good deal of the buf- 
foonery which he found in the ma- 
nuscript copy. ‘I have purposely 
omitted and left out,’ he says, ‘ some 
fond and frivolous gestures, digres- 
sing, and, in my poor opinion, far 
unmeet for the matter, which I 
thought might seem more tedious 
unto the wise than any way else to 
be regarded, though haply they have 
been of some vain-conceited fond- 
lings, greatly gaped at, what time 
they were shown upon the stage in 
their graced deformities : neverthe- 
less, now to be mixtured in print 
with such matter of worth, it would 
prove a great disgrace to so honour- 
able and stately a history.’ 
It is much to be desired that some 
judicious publisher had submitted 
the play of Faustus to a similar cas- 
tigation ; for there is in it a lament- 
able quantity of puppet-show work, 
squibs and crackers, and Bartlemy- 
fair conjurings, which now, alas! 
must remain there for ever (as, of 
course, no modern editor could or 
should take upon himself to strike 
out a single sentence), but which 
sadly mar the effect that the two 
eee ersonages, Faustus and 
ephistophiles, would otherwise 
produce. The character of the evil 
spirit is conceived on a grand scale. 
Faustus. How comes it, then, that thou 
art out of hell ? 

Mephistophiles. Why, this is hell, nor 
am I out of it ; 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the face 
of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 


Am not tormented with ten thousand 
hells, 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 

Oh, Faustus, leave these frivolous de- 
mands, 

Which strike a terror to my fainting 
soul | 

‘Hell has no limits,’ he says, in 
another place, 
Nor is circumscribed 

In Tae place ; for where we are is 
ell, 

And where hell is, there must we ever 


e. 

And, to conclude, when all the world 
dissolves, 

And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not 


heaven. 


One feels it to be quite humiliating 
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for a fiend of this gloomy majesty 
to be compelled to play a part in 
such scenes as that where two 
clowns get hold of a book of magic 
which they read awry (of course), 
and are visited, in consequence, with 
the following stagedirection : ‘ Enter 
Mephistophiles, sets squibs at their 
backs, and then exit. Clowns run 
about.’ What a degradation, for a 
being who still remembers that he 
‘has seen the face of God!’ 

That Marlowe's powers of stirrmg 
the soul were not limited to the pro- 
duction of terror, and that he was 
equally a compeller of pity and 
compassion, the following extract 
from his picture of King Edward 
IL., at Berkeley Castle, will suffici- 
ently show. 1e simple, truthful 
detail of the unfortunate monarch’s 
misery is most affecting, and comes 
straight home to the heart. 

Weep’st thou already? List awhile to 
me, 

And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s 
is, 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Cau- 
casus, 

Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me, is the 


sink 

Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Lightborn. Oh villains ! 

Edward, And there in mire and puddle 
have I stood 

This ten days’ space ; and, lest that I 
should sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum ; 

They give me bread and water, being a 
king; 

So that, for want of sleep and suste- 
nance, 

My mind’s distempered, and my body’s 
numbed, 

And whether I have limbs or no I know 


not. 

Oh, would my blood dropped out from 
every vein, 

As doth this water from my tattered 
robes ! 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I looked not 
thus, 

When, for her sake, I ran at tilt in 
France! ... 

Lightborn. You're overwatched, my 
lord, lie down and rest. 

Edward. But that grief keeps me wak- 
ing, I should sleep; 

For not these ten days have these eye- 
lids closed. 

Now, asI speak, they fall ; and yet with 


ear 
Open again. Oh, wherefore sitt’st thou 
here ? 








What makes all this more touch- 
ing, is the fact, that the man to 
whom, for want of any better 
friend, the poor spirit-broken wretch 
thus pours forth his sorrows, is the 
very ruffian who has come with an 
express warrant to murder him, and 
is only looking for a convenient op- 
gpm to do it. Charles Lamb 

as said of this scene that ‘ it moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, 
ancient or modern, with which he 
was acquainted.’ 

To Marlowe is to be attributed 
one —_ revolution in the practice 
of play-writing: the use of blank 
verse. We do not mean that he in- 
vented it; and, doubtless, it would 
have been introduced, sooner or 
later, whether he had adopted it or 
not; but he is fairly entitled to the 
credit of having been ‘the first to 
perceive and practically to test its 
fitness for dramatic composition ; 
and he distinctly announces, in the 
prologue to Tamburlaine, that he is 
about to present a specimen of a 
new style. 


From jigging veins of rhyming mother - 
wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in 


. ays 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of 


war, 
Where you shall hear the Scythian 
Tamburlaine 


Threatening the world with high as- 
tounding terms, 


Up to this time, plays had been 
written either in prose or in rhyme, 
and certainly no one was better 

ualified to wean the public ear from 
the craving for the recurrence of 
‘ jigging veins’ than Marlowe, with 
his ‘ high astounding terms’ and rich 
variety of rhythmical flow. Mr. 
J. P. Collier, in his History of 
English Dramatic Poetry, has even 
an elaborate argument to prove that 
in Tamburlaine the poet has through- 
out forced the diction up to a pitch 
of pompous splendour not unfre- 
quently (as we have already ad- 
mitted) lapsing into the bombastic, 
contrary to his own better taste, 


with the deliberate intention of 
making the transition from rhyme 
to blank verse less abrupt, and 
letting the audience down by de- 
grees, giving them an extra quantity 
of stimulus of one kind to compen- 
sate for the absence of another. But 
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in the name of Marlowe, we must 
beg leave entirely to dissent from 
this conjecture. In his days, that 
detestable practice of modern times 
of writing so-called works of imagina- 
tion ‘ with a purpose,’ had not been 
invented. Neither to Marlowe nor 
to any of his fellows, we will confi- 
dently say, did the thought ever 
occur of sitting down to write a play 
with any other object than to pour 
forth what was in him, and to enter- 
tain his audience. Now, indeed, it 
is otherwise. One author will pre- 
sent us with a book, and at the 
same time inform us that he has 
written it, not because he had any- 
thing to say, but as an ‘experiment’ 
to try whether a drama composed on 
such and such ‘ principles’ could be 
made ‘ attractive;’ another promises 
to tell us an amusing story, and 
when he has got us tight by the 
button, we find all he wants is an 
excuse to thrust his opinions on theo- 
logy or politics down our throats ; 
a third will write a novel to prove 
his own view of a disputed question, 
in the expectation (and perhaps he 
will be right) that his readers will 
be simple enough to accept as an 
argument an induction based on in- 
vented facts ; a fourth produces a 
romance, and when he is told it is a 
bad romance, writes a commentary 
on it, showing that he meant it for 
a treatise on metaphysics, and that 
it is a very good one too. But if 
we may form a judgment from his 
writings (as we surely may), nothin 
could be more incapable of suc 
shifty egotisms and oblique devices 
than the manly, impatient, vigorous 
muse of Marlowe; and the reasons 
for the redundant magniloquence of 
Tamburlaine must be sought in the 
inspirations of the subject, or in the 
poet’s youth, or anywhere rather 
than in the direction in which Mr. 
Collier has thought to find them. 
We have not yet spoken of The 
Jew of Malta, the title of which is 
well known to so many who have no 
other acquaintance with Marlowe’s 
works, on account of the supposed 
similarity between the principal cha- 
racter, Barabas, and the Shylock of 
Shakspeare. This play is not less 
remarkable than the others of which 
we have already given some account, 
but we do not propose to make many 
extracts from it, because it is un- 
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necessary to multiply specimens of 
the powers and peculiarities of our 
poet. The character of the Jew is 
drawn with great force, and in the 
earlier part of the play with great 
truth, and even delicacy; but as 
he proceeded with his work, Mar- 
lowe suffered his natural tendency 
to exaggeration, coupled with the 
knowledge of what was the standard 
notion of a Jewish usurer in the 
eyes of the vulgar, completely to run 
away with him, and Barabas be- 
comes a mere monster, exulting in 
crime for its own sake in the most 
impossible way :— 
As for myself (he says), I walk abroad a 
nights, 
And kill sick people groaning under 
walls, 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells, 
And now and then, to cherish Christian 
thieves, 
I am content to lose some of my crowns, 
That I may, walking in my gallery, 
See ’em go pinioned along by my door. 


And so forth for nearly a whole page, 
proclaiming himself to be nothing 
more or less than an utter and irre- 
deemable Bogy. 

With respect to the question 
of Shakspeare’s obligations to this 
play, no doubt a considerable 
amount of resemblance may be 
detected between Barabas and 
Shylock; but it does not necessarily 
follow from this that the one is a 
plagiarism from the other. It is more 
fair to say that the two characters 
resemble each other only so far as 
they both bear the stamp of the one 
image which was before both poets ; 
that of the ideal Jew of popular 
ignorance and intolerance, at a time 
when the sons of Abraham were 
looked upon as a sort of whetstone 
to keep one’s Christianity sharp 
upon, and were so hated and de- 
spised, that even a generous-hearted 
poet's ideal of a noble gentieman, as 
the Merchant of Venice is, could 
treat them with an amount of inso- 
lence and injustice which in the 
eyes of a modern audience half 
deprive the Christian of his right to 
sympathy when the Hebrew’s day 
of vengeance arrives. 

Passing from the poet to the man, 
we are sorry to be obliged to ac- 
knowledge that all the contemporary 
writers who allude to Marlowe's 
private life, agree in giving him a 
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very indifferent character. It ap- 

ars but too evident that he was of 
oose and licentious habits; and, not 
content with being a professed 
sceptic, openly talked, and even 
wrote (as is alleged, though ne such 
writings have come down to us) in 
scurrilous and blasphemous terms 
= the doctrines and mysteries 
of Christianity. He had, however, 
at any rate the good taste, if not the 
good feeling, not to obtrude any of 
his peculiar views on the public in 
his plays; on the contrary, there 
are many passages where religious 
sentiments are uttered with warmth 
and propriety. 

A very curious document (printed 
by Mr. Dyce in an Appendix) was 
discovered by Ritson among the Har- 
leian Manuscripts ; it is entitled, ‘A 
Note, containing the opinion of one 
Christopher Marlowe, concerning 
his damnable opinions and judgment 
of religion, and scorn of God’s word;’ 
and gives a list of abominations 
which we should have pronounced 
as bad as bad can be, if Mr. Dyce 
had not told us that there are others 
still worse which he ‘ has not chosen 
to print,’ as being too detestable. 
It is true that Malone had the satis- 
faction of discovering that the ‘in- 
telligencer’ who concocted this re- 
port, one Richard Bame, had the 
misfortune to be hanged at Tyburn, 
on the 6th of December, 1594; but 
what of that? an accident of that 
kind might happen to any gentleman 
in those days; and the mere fact 
that his career terminated in this 
abrupt manner is certainly not suf- 
ficient in itself to discredit all the 

revious statements of a witness. 

he note is endorsed, ‘Copy of 
Marlowe’s blasphemies as sent to 
her H.’ (Highness); and Mr. Dyce 
seems to infer from this that it was 
given in ‘as grounds for a judicial 
process;’ but it is moreprobable that 
it was only required by the master 
of the Revels to enable him to deter- 
mine whether Marlowe should be 
allowed, either as author or actor, 
to form part of any company per- 
forming under the ee sanction. 

It now only remains to record the 
last scene of all. As we have already 
mentioned, the sole personal cir- 
cumstances concerning Marlowe of 
which we possess any details, are 
those which attended his tragical 
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death. Shortly before its occur- 
rence, he had received from the 
grave of one of his dissolute asso- 
ciates a warning so solemn and so 
startling, that we would fain have 
believed that it must have had some 
effect upon the reflections of his 
latter days, if the manner of his end 
had not forced us to give up the 
pleasing delusion. 


The wretched Greene (says Mr. Dyce) 
reduced to utter beggary, and abandoned 
by the companions of his festive hours, 
expired at the house of a poor shoe- 
maker, near Dowgate, on the 3rd of 
September, 1592; and soon after his 
decease his ‘ Groatsworth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance,’ was given 
to the public. 


The following is an extract from 
that tract ; and, as Mr. Dyce truly 
observes, it is a document whic 
must not be omitted in any bio- 
graphy of Marlowe. 


To those gentlemen, his quondam ac- 
quaintance, that spend their wits in 
making plays, R. G. wisheth a better 
exercise, and wisdom to prevent his ex- 
tremities. 

If woful experience may move you, 
gentlemen, to beware, or unheard-of 
wretchedness entreat you to take heed, 
I doubt not but you will look back with 
sorrow on your time past, and endeavour 
with repentance to spend that which is 
tocome. Wonder not (forwith thee will 
I first begin), thou famous gracer of tra- 
gedians[meaning Marlowe], that Greene, 
who hath said with thee, like the fool in 
his heart, ‘There isno God,’ should now 
give glory unto his greatness ; for pene- 
trating is his power, his hand lies heavy 
upon me, he hath spoken unto me with 
a voice of thunder, and I have felt he is 
a God that can punish enemies. Why 
should thy excellent wit, his gift, be so 
blinded that thou shouldest give no glory 
to the giver? . . . The broacher of this 
diabolical atheism is dead, and in his 
life had never the felicity he aimed at, 
but, as he began in craft, lived in fear, 
and ended in despair. . . . Look unto me, 
by him persuaded to that liberty, and 
thou shalt find it an infernal bondage. I 
know the least of my demerits merit this 
miserable death; but wilful striving 
against known truth exceedeth all the 
terrors of my soul. Defer not (with me) 
till this last point of extremity, for little 
knowest thou how in the end thou shalt 
be visited. 


Alas, both example and exhorta- 
tion were in vain. Before Greene 
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had been a year in the grave the fol- 
lowing entry was made in the burial 
register of the parish church of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, where it may 
still be seen:—‘ Christopher Mar- 
lowe, slain by Francis Archer, the 
Ist of June, 1593.’ The details of 
this catastrophe are variously given 
by several writers ; but all agree in 
representing that it occurred in the 
course of some disreputable squab- 
ble. The version given in Beard’s 
Theatre of God’s Judgments, which 
is the most circumstantial, and as 
likely to be accurate as any other, is 
in the following terms :— 

See what a hook the Lord put in the 
nostrils of this barking dog! So it fell 
out, that as he purposed to stab one 
whom he ought (owed) a grudge unto, 
with his dagger, the other party perceiv- 
ing so avoided the stroke, that withal 
catching hold of his wrist, he stabbed his 
own dagger into his own head, in such 
sort that notwithstanding all the means 
of surgery that could be wrought, he 
shortly after died thereof; the manner 
of his death being so terrible (for he even 
cursed and blasphemed to his last gasp, 
and together with his breath an oath 
flew out of his mouth), that it was not 
only a manifest sign of God’s judgment, 
but also an horrible and fearful terror to 
all that beheld him. But herein did the 
justice of God most notably appear, in 
that he compelled his own hand, which 
had written those blasphemies, to be the 
instrument to punish him, and that in 
his brain which had devised the same. 


Such was the lamentable end of 
this gifted man. What time might 
have done for him, if time had been 
allowed him, either in maturing his 
genius or reforming his character, it 
is now but vain speculation toinquire. 
The Puritanical spirit which had 
already begun largely to leaven the 
popular mind, did not fail to turn to 
‘improvement’ this tragical tale; and 
many a moral, besides that of the 
sententious Beard, was pointed with 
the example of the unhappy sinner, 
who combined in his nao person 
the four abominations of a reveller, 
a blasphemer, a play actor, and a 
poet. ‘Neither painting nor en- 
graving has preserved the features 
of Marlowe, nor does any passage in 
the writings of his contemporaries 
enable us to form the slightest idea 
of his personal appearance.’ 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 


FHEERE is a passage in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review 
which possesses peculiar significance 
at the present moment. It occurs 
in an article on the late Budget, care- 
fully constructed with those poised 
sentences and acrid points that be- 
tray at a glance the skilled and 
familiar hand of Mr. Croker. The 
Quarterly Review is the final refuge 
of what may now, without offence, 
be called the old Tory party. It 
may be regarded as the citadel into 
which they have been driven, and 
from which they are at this ominous 
juncture shooting their last arrows. 
All the outworks have been taken 
one by one, the external defences 
broken down, and there they are 
shut up in the keep in Albemarle- 
street, with colours flying and drums 
beating, while they discharge a pe- 
riodical volley through the loopholes. 
The image is a very ancient one, and 
itis perhaps not very complimentary 
to the remains of a party once so 
formidable in this country, that we 
do not go a little out of our way in 
search of a new trope for the occa- 
sion. But your stanch Tory is so 
eat an enemy to changes that we 
elieve we are consulting his taste 
in preferring a figure of speech that 
has been worn out in the service. 
The Quarterly stands upon its 
Conservatism. Phrases are of no 
value if they do not indicate things. 
Even the Quarterly Review itself 
will not deny that the time is gone 
by when the common sense of the 
— of England could be tempo- 
rarily influenced or practically duped 
by mere watchwords, symbols, or 
mottoes. The prestige of the yellow 
and blue that once agitated the 
salons of Devonshire House, and 
furnished such effective epigrams to 
the glory of the beautiful Mrs. 
Crew, has for some time utterly 
passed away. The drab of the 
Quarterly is rapidly following it 
into oblivion. But there yet lingers 
a very small knot of steadfast politi- 
cians who look up to the Quarterly 
for their creed, and who still listen 
devoutly to the faint accents of their 
oracle. That creed is avowedly 
Conservatism ; but as the dolphin in 
its death-throes does not undergo 
more remarkable mutations than 


Conservatism has undergone of late, 
especially during the last ever me- 
morable twelvemonths, it is a matter 
of excusable curiosity to inquire 
what is the distinct meaning, if it 
really have any meaning, that is 
supposed to be attached to the term 
by those who employ it authorita- 
tively in starring the venerable 
pages of the Quarterly. We fancy 
we have detected the desired infor- 
mation in the passage alluded to, 
which refers to the resignation of 
the late administration and the for- 
mation of the present, and which 
runs as follows :— 


If it was impolitic in the late Minis- 
ters to afford their antagonists the op- 
portunity of coalescing, it was, we think, 
more so in that portion of the new ad- 
ministration that calls itself Conservative 
to accept it. Their doing so has placed 
them in what the French call a false 
position. From the time—now near 
three years since—that it became evident 
that Lord John Russell’s Government 
had not a leg of its own to stand on, 
they should, we think, have looked to- 
wards a reunion with the great Conser- 
vative party, to which by feelings, con- 
nexions, and principles, they naturally 
belonged, and from which they had se- 
parated on a question of which, in truth, 
all that really remained was @ mere 
verbal dispute whether it was only dor- 
mant or absolutely defunct—THE RESULT 
BEING FOR ALL PRESENT AND PRACTICAL 
PURPOSES JUST THE SAME. Instead of 
this they have approached by degrees, 
and at length allied themselves with, 
those in conflict with whom and whose 
principles they have spent all the distin- 
guished portion of their former political 
lives, and with whom they had, and even 
now have, as far as we can see, nothing 
in common but the accident of having 
been out of place. 


The passage is a little involved, 
arising no doubt from the extreme 
difficulty which even a writer of Mr. 
Croker’s experience and ability 
must feel in the attempt to give a 
substantial appearance to shadows, 
and to assume an air of candour 
at a moment when he is really try- 
ing to conceal his purpose. We 
will not stop to dissect these evasive 
sentences for the sake of tracking 
their disingenuousness ; but, accept- 
ing them as they stand, in the sense 
desired to be conveyed, we will deal 
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with them as if they were perfectly 
sincere and honest. 

The reviewer charges that por- 
tion of the new Administration which 
‘calls itself Conservative’ with 
having gone over to its opponents 
instead of having coalesced with 
those to whom it was naturally 
bound by feelings, connexions, and 
principles. Now, we are not aware 
that there is any portion of the Ad- 
ministration that ‘calls itself Con- 
servative. Lord Aberdeen repu- 
diates the term ; Mr. Gladstone has 
long passed out of that narrow circle 
into a wider field of activity and 
usefulness. The remainder of the 
Peel party, whatever differences of 
a minor kind may have incidentally 
separated them from that large and 
thinking body of liberals which is 
every day obtaining greater strength 
in the country, have not taken any 
course in public life, or committed 
themselves to any measures or opi- 
nions since the passing of Free-trade, 
that could justify the reproach that 
secks to identify them with the ‘great 
Conservative party.’ The Quarterly 
Review knows well enough that the 
aforesaid great party was shattered 
to fragments by Sir Robert Peel— 
that it has never had a foot of ground 
to stand upon since—that it has ex- 
ercised no moral influence, initiated 
no intelligible policy, nor displayed 
any one sign or symptom of a con- 
sistent and compact union; and that 
even the men composing it, if there 
were any such men, were so little 
known to the world, that Lord 
Derby, when he came to construct 
an administration out of the ma- 
terials of that imaginary party, was 
compelled to get up an experimental 
Government, consisting of indivi- 
duals most of whom had never been 
heard of before, and to launch his 
Cabinet without a theory of prin- 
ciples of any sort to guide its con- 
duct, to secure the confidence of 
any class or section of the people, 
or even to regulate the proceedings 
of its own supporters. Surely if 
there existed so great a party in this 
kingdom as the Quarterly mourns 
over, it must have contained the or- 
dinary elements of a party—known 
men and a distinct policy. Lord 
Derby’s Government had neither ; 
and it will not be gainsayed, that 
if any living person could have 
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given force and efficacy to Con- 
servatism, under the singularly 
favourable circumstances that called 
him to power, that person was 
the late Premier. Lord Derby 
is the head of the Conserva- 
tives, or he is nothing. Yet this 
is the party —bankrupt alike in 
means and objects—which Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and their 
friends are taunted with not having 
joined. 

The next point that will strike the 
reader is the ground upon which 
this taunt reposes. It seems that 
the only difference between them 
and the great Conservative party 
was a question ‘of which, in truth,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘all that really 
remained was a mere VERBAL dis- 
pute whether it was only dormant or 
absolutely defunct, the result being 
for all present and practical pur- 
poses, just the same.’ of the political 
morality of this mode of dealing with 
a question upon which the people of 
this country have staked the issue 
between themselves and all future 
administrations, it is unnecessary to 
say a single word. That any poli- 
tical writer should have the courage 
to announce that it isa matter of in- 
difference, or ‘ just the same,’ so far 
as practical results are concerned, 
whether Protection was only dor- 
mant, and therefore capable of 
being re-animated, or absolutely de- 
Sunct, and therefore dead for ever, 
shows us exactly what sort of con- 
science, what sense of the obliga- 
tions of statesmanship, what honour 
and integrity as — men, may be 
expected from the party of which 
this writer is the mouth-piece. 
Would he have said this twelve 
months ago, while it was yet doubtful 
in the minds of his leaders whether 
Protection could be resuscitated or 
not? ‘Would he have said it two 
years ago, when his leaders were 
still fighting the battle of Protection 
in a thousand disguises through that 
long masquerade of feints and shifts 
with which they entertained the 
Parliament in Lords and Commons? 
Would he then have called it ‘a 
mere verbal dispute’ as to whether 
we were to have Free-trade or Pro- 
tection, for to that issue it comes, 
and to noother? And now that he 
affects to treat it with indifference, 
as a thing of so little moment as to 
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furnish no sufficient justification for 
the severance of men who happen to 
differ about it, or as being a thing 
really not worth differing chon, how 
is he prepared to reconcile this athe- 
ism of his party to the faith of the 
people, which makes this very ques- 
tion the one indispensable condition 
of all future government? Does he 
believe that a ministry composed of 
men who hold that it is ‘just the 
same’ whether Protection 1s abro- 
gated or only suspended, could carry 
on the Government of this count 
for six months? Has not the experi- 
ment been tried, and has it not sig- 
nally failed? Nevertheless, he is of 
opinion that for ‘ - and prac- 
tical purposes,’ the ‘Conservative 
portion,’ of the new administration, 
ought to have re-united them- 
selves with the men from whom 
they mepes on this question, in- 
stead of coalescing with men whose 
cordial agreement with them on it 
offers the only possible means of 
forming a strong and effective Ad- 
ministration. 

Assuming for a moment that they 
had been so fatuous as to have 
adopted that course, let us inquire 
upon what grounds of common 

eement this re-union with the 
onservatives could have been 
founded—that is to say, what are the 
principles which that ‘great party’ 
may be supposed to hold, and which 
Mr. Gladstone and the rest are cen- 
sured for not having embraced? It is 
necessary, for the final satisfaction of 
all doubts on the matter, that this 
inquiry should be treated with the 
utmost candour and sincerity; and 
in that spirit we ask— 

Is Protection, as a general rule, 
one of the principles of the great 
Conservative party? Clearly not; 
it was renounced by Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli; and the Queen, 
in her speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, was made to inkan by the 
Conservative Ministry, that it was 
no longer safe or possible to disturb 
the commercial system of the 
country. 

Is class legislation of any kind 
one of the Conservative doctrines ? 
It was explicitly abandoned by Mr. 
Disraeli in every one of his financial 
orations. 

The agricultural interest? Lord 
Derby's Government did nothing 
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for it, and plainly avowed that they 
were not prepared to do anything 
for it. The reduction of the malt- 
tax, which was suspected of being 
intended as an indirect relief to the 
farmers, is described by the Quar- 
terly Review as ‘ a most injudicious 
and dangerous measure,’ and useless 
withal as a boon to the owners and 
tillers of land. ‘The growers of 
barley,’ observes the writer, ‘and 
certainly the country gentlemen and 
farmers in general, are now very 
well aware of what an infinitesimal 
share of any reduction of the duty 
on malt would find its way into 
their pockets.’ 

The shipping interest ? The Quar- 
terly is at infinite pains to show, not 
only that Mr. Dsraeli knows nothing 
aboutit, but that his attemptat legis- 
lation in reference to it was erro- 
neous, delusive, and injurious. 

In finance and commerce gene- 
rally, what distinct principles are 
put forth by the great party to en- 
title them to the special enthusiasm 
of Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues? 
The Quarterly reviewer frankly and 
somewhat bitterly tells us that they 
have none. He declares that Mr. 
Disraeli’s budget ‘ had not even the 
excuse of opening a new principle ;’ 
that it was ‘ as commonplace a budget 
as ever was propounded ;’ that the 
speech by which it was introduced 
‘was indeed sufficiently original,’ 
but that of the budget itself ‘ the 
three main features were no more 
than halving two existing taxes, 
doubling another, and extending a 
fourth—a mere shuffling of the same 
cards ;’ and that ‘this very simple 
process was executed with such a 
ceuriosa infelicitas, that it combined 
all the opponents of the Ministry, 
while not one of their supporters 
could, or at least did, venture to 
adopt it asa whole.’ [We are not 
answerable for the collocation of 
this sentence, to the truth of which, 
however, we fully subscribe. ] 

Parliamentary Reform? The 
Quarterly accuses Mr. Disraeli, and 
through him the whole of the ‘ great 
party,’ of adjusting themselves to the 
Seelings of a modern House of Com- 
mons, which he assures us is a very 
different sort of assembly from the 
old House of Commons, and of be- 
traying a tendency to disparage the 
policy and principles in which the 

3 
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illustrious statesmen of the last fifty 
or oer years were bred. In short, 
upon this essential topic it appears 
that Conservatism has given up, or 
is in poe of giving up, its tradi- 
tional creed without having yet been 


able to supply itself with a substi- 
tute 


Is the forei licy of the ‘ great 
party’ one of the iodeuee upon which 
it is entitled to confidence? The 
very reverse. Itis one of ‘two pro- 
minent and important points’ from 
which the Quarterly feels itself im- 
peratively ‘obliged’ to record its 
‘unqualified dissent.’ Remember- 
ing the energetic protests of Lord 
Derby against the advances of de- 
mocracy, and the infinite trouble he 
took to impress his belief that there 
was a conspiracy hatching some- 
where in the country, and that it 
was the special mission of a Conser- 
vative Government to oppose what 
the reviewer calls ‘the current and 
the storm of revolution,’ the dis- 
claimer of the Quarterly on this 
int is striking and instructive. 
The overt act to which the writer 
takes exception, as indicating the 
tendencies of the late Administra- 
tion in this direction, was ‘ the want 
of statesmanlike reserve and na- 
tional dignity,’ and the ‘ encomiastic 
and fraternizing style’ in which the 
recognition of the ak Emperor 
was announced. Poor Lord Malmes- 
bury! It is his singular fate to dis- 
lease all parties, and now that he 
is given up by the Quarterly, his 
career as a public man may be con- 
sidered at an end. 

The reader will be amazed to 
learn what is the other ‘prominent 
and important point’ upon which 
the reviewer pronounces sentence of 
unqualified condemnation. If we 
had been asked—before the appear- 
ance of this remarkable iainie— 
to state what we had supposed, and 
what, indeed, everybody in England 
who was not in the cabinet secrets 
of Conservatism supposed, to be the 
strong ground—the cheval de ba- 
taille—of that party, we should have 
answered at once—Protestantism. 
Lord Derby always put his Pro- 
testantism and his resistance to de- 
mocracy forward as the two grand 
claims of his Administration to the 
support of the nation, and as the 
salient features which gave an unique 
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and emphatic character to his policy. 
In fact, he set up a jealous monopoly 
in this matter of Protestantism, and 
would have had it believed that the 
preservation of Church and State 
was the exclusive privilege and illus- 
trious fortune of the Conservative 
party, and that all other parties in 
the kingdom were unfaithful to the 
established religion, and ready to 
submit to any aggressions on the part 
of Romanism which they could avoid 
taking notice of with any show of 
decency. Such was the impression 
he laboured hard to make upon the 
ublic mind. His speeches were 
ull of it. No matter what the sub- 
ject in debate might be, he generally 
contrived to fulminate his uncom- 
promising Protestantism, in season 
and out of season. Will it be be- 
lieved, after all these vows and 
pledges, these professions of his own 
zeal, and crimination, by inference, 
of the zeal of others, that the Pro- 
testantism of the late Administra- 
tion is one of the prominent points 
on which it has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting? The 
rebuke of the Quarterly is gentle, 
because it would be hazardous to 
the future prospects of the ‘great 
party’ to give full pameanaeteny ut- 
terance to its chagrin and disap- 
ointment; but the language of the 
ollowing passage is, nevertheless, 
too explicit to admit of a doubt 
that the Protestantism of the late 
Conservative Government was n0o- 
thing better than a sham. ‘Our 
second regret,’ says the writer, ‘is, 
that the Government should have 
gone out—on what principle, or even 
point, we really know not—without 
having shown any sympathy with the 
Seeling that was most prominent and 
decided at the late elections—the 
vindication and maintenance of the 
Protestant Constitution; and 
that the ostentatious violation of the 
law by Dr. Mac Hale and his fel- 
lows Ls been not only sanctioned 
by impunity, but crowned with the 
very triumph which his audacity fore- 
told.’ 

We have now before us, tested 
by a standard and authority which 
excludes all cavil, the whole creed 
of Conservatism. To what result 
does it conduct us? What are the 
principles it developes which the 
statesmen who form the new Admi- 
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nistration are condemned for not 
having espoused in preference to the 
definite policy upon which the present 
Government takes its stand? Is it not 
established beyond question by the 
evidence of the Quarterly Reviewthat 
the ‘great party,’ in whose name 
and on whose behalf it has made 
this reclamatory appeal to the 
country, does not repose upon any 
one single intelligible principle to 
which any politician who has a cha- 
racter to make or to lose, or a clear 
conviction or opinion of his own, 
could give in his adhesion? Their 
three most conspicuous articles of 
faith — Protection, Protestantism, 
and resistance to democracy—have 
been abandoned in the moment of 
power, and brought into such dis- 
credit as to render it impossible for 
any rational man ever again to put 
trust inthem. Their financial policy 
is a delusion: they have deceived the 
farmers, and forsaken the shipping 
interest; they fraternized with the 
French revolutionists, and not only 
suffered the Irish Roman Catholics 
to violate the law with impunity, 
but crowned that impunity with tri- 
umphs. Throughout the wholecourse 
of their Administration there was 
not asolitary instance in which they 
realized the expectations or jus- 
tified the reliance of their sup- 
porters. Where they did not ac- 
tually deceive their party, they dis- 
appointed them. And to this glaring 
fraud, this prodigious imposition, 
this acted falsehood, convicted out 
of the mouth of their own organ, 

* Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, 
who had long since foreseen to what 
depths Conservatism was sinking, 
are “ype by the Quarterly Re- 
view for not having offered their 
alliance. 

But there is some consolation left 
out of this wreck and debris of prin- 
ciples. Havingshown how ill adapted 
this ‘ great party’ has proved itself 
to be for carrying on the business of 
the country, howcompletely it turned 
its back upon its own doctrines, and 
how unscrupulously it betrayed its 
Conservative mission, the reviewer 
finds comfort and hope in the reflec- 
tion that they will confer inestimable 
benefits on the country as an Oppo- 
sition—which useful function, we 
venture to anticipate, they will have 
an uninterrepted opportunity of dis- 
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charging for a long time to come. 
‘One thing,’ he observes, ‘is cer- 
tain, that they now compose the 
most powerful Opposition that ever 
was assembled in the House of Com- 
mons, and that it is stronger, not 
merely in numbers, but essentially 
in character, authority, influence, 
and power in the country, than any 
two together of the three or four 
parties whose coalition has out- 
numbered it;’ and, following close 
upon his elaborate exposé of their 
insincerity and faithlessness, he has 
the consistency to add, that ‘ they 
hold in their honest and independent 
hands the balance of the State!’ It 
is in the nature of Conservatism, 
after it has been wounded and cut 
to pieces, to close up again with a 
wonderful sort of vitality unknown 
to other living bodies. The party 
which is pronounced dishonest in 
office is, in the same breath, imma- 
culate in Opposition, and the cha- 
racter, authority, influence, and 
power they had forfeited and lost 
as Ministers returns to them unim- 
paired on the opposite benches. It 
may be confidently asserted that no 
other party in the country is capable 
of so flagrant an outrage on public 
morality; and that if any other 
set of men, representing any other 
principles, had acted in the same 
way, and been found guilty by their 
own party of the same derelictions of 
principle, they could never recover 
the position they had degraded, and, 
least of all, obtain immediate credit 
in Opposition for that naney and 
independence which they had just 
before violated in a course of dis- 
creditable tergiversations as Minis- 
ters of the Crown. 

Now, this imprudent avowal of 
the Quarterly of its readiness to 
swear a new allegiance to the very 
men who had recently betrayed its 
party, lets us at once into the secret 
of the compact that really binds the 
Conservatives together. It is evi- 
dently not a ened of any kind. We 
have seen all its doctrines, one by 
one, renounced, compromised, or 
impeached by its own heads, and 
yet still we see the party forming 
again, without any fixed object ex- 
cept that of opposing the adminis- 
tration that has succeeded them. 
Nothing can be more transparent 
than the plain and obvious fact that 
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the whole aim and end of conserva- 
tism is the maintenance of an ob- 
structive faction. When they are 
in power they are not Protec- 
tionists, they have no distinguishing 
nostrums in finance, they are not 
animated by a sincere zeal for the 
repression of Romanism, they fra- 
ternize with republican convulsions, 
they swim with the stream whatever 
way it flows ; out of power, they are 
prepared to resume all their old 
dogmas, or any other dogmas that 
may suit the purpose of the hour, 
and to gather round them all the 
elements of agitation that can be 
brought to bear effectively in pre- 
venting others from doing what they 
could not, or would not, do them- 
selves. We ask in vain for an ex- 
planation of Conservatism as a poli- 
tical theory. It is written in sand. 
It groans in the whirlwind. It has 
neither form nor consistency. Its 
existence, as a guarantee for any 

ven line of policy, is a myth anda 

eception. You might as well follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp through the 
labyrinths of a wood. You cannot 
confide in its promises; you cannot 
believe its professions ; you cannot 
depend for four-and-twenty hours 
on its actions. It lowered our dig- 
nity and influence abroad ; it awak- 
ened feuds and jealousies at home ; 
it re-opened questions that had been 
definitively settled by public opinion ; 
it struggled to keep office at the sa- 
crifice of character ; it weakened the 
confidence of the people in the ho- 
nour and integrity of public men; 
it disavowed its own principles ; and 
after inflicting a year of humiliating 
strife and universal suspense upon 
the country, it is now going into 
Opposition to embarrass and, if it 
can, to frustrate the efforts of a 
Ministry whose chief difficulty will 
be to retrieve the errors of their 
predecessors. Its history is patent, 
and the inference from it irresistible. 
Conservatism has but one point of 
union, and that is clearly enough 
indicated by the writer in the Quar- 
terly, when he says that, ‘for all 
present and practical purposes,’ it 
was just the same whether Protec- 
tion was dormant or defunct. The 
present and practical purposes are 
concentrated in the one object of 
maintaining in a compact body, at 
any cost of character and principle, 
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an obstructive faction that has out- 
lived its influence, and that has now 
no other means of sustaining its ex- 
istence than having recourse to the 
old strategics of party warfare. 

But the time is gone by when 
England could be ruled by a party. 
Experience has taught us that the 
true solution of all problems of go- 
vernment is to be found in the voice 
of the people, and not in the views 
and interests of any particular com- 
bination, whether nominally on the 
popular side or against it. The 
whole course of our legislation for 
the last five-and-twenty years 
been tending steadily to this result. 
Party combinations hom been dis- 
membered, one after another, by the 
force of external events, and the 
constantly advancing action of public 
opinion. If there be any one feature 
in the history of that period which 
is clear and conclusive in its deve- 
lopment, it is our emancipation from 
the trammels and traditions of party. 
Most of us remember the authori- 
tative position occupied not a very 

reat many years ago by the old 
ory party, and the kind of super- 
stition in which it was held by a 
considerable portion of the people. 
It no longer exists even in name. 
The milder form of Toryism that 
succeeded it is gone, or going. Free 
trade scattered the close phalanx of 


Conservatism, and, for practical 
purposes, destroyed its power as a 
of Lord 


olitical party. The fi 
T ohn Russell’s weak Administration, 
which expired from sheer decay, did 
the same good service by the Whigs, 
who are now absorbed in the general 
multitude of Liberals. There is no 
such body at the present moment as 
a Whig or Conservative combina- 
tion, capable, in that sense, of exer- 
cising a decisive influence upon 
legislation. Broken up into a va- 
riety of sections, they have been for 
some time past insensibly merging 
into a common mass, the more ra- 
tional and thoughtful Conservatives 
approaching nearer to the more con- 
stitutional Liberals, until the line 
by which they are separated has 
become so slight that the only dis- 
tinction which remains is in a name. 
We call them Conservative-Liberals, 
and Liberal-Conservatives, not to 
mark antagonisms, but to indicate 
the prominent element in each, and 
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to distinguish the opposite routes 
by which they have salve at the 
point of union. Whoever has ob- 
served the events of the last three 
years must have been struck by the 
— melting away of party dif- 
erences, and the growth of wider 
sympathies. The progress towards 
this consummation may be traced 
in a thousand little incidents in and 
out of Parliament, on occasions when 
men, hitherto closely linked with 
particular sections, have separated 
themselves from those with whom 
they have ordinarily acted, and 
asserted broader and more compre- 
hensive views. The Aberdeen Ad- 
ministration is the natural and ine- 
vitable product of this great and 
enlightened revolution. To describe 
it as acoalition is simply to mistake 
or misrepresent the basis on which 
it is formed, and the circumstances 
which have led to its formation. It 
is a Ministry generated by the actual 
wants of the time, and addressi 
peal md to the intelligence an 
general interests of the country, in- 
stead of shaping its action to the 
objects of party. In this important 
aspect it differs from all its prede- 
cessors, and is stronger than the 
strongest of them. 

‘England does not love coali- 
tions.’ The samples she has had of 
them have not been encouraging. 
The first was a gross compromise of 
principle at both sides, and was 
especially disgraceful on the part of 
Fox, who, after abusing Lord North 
all his life, entered into a compact 

‘with him for the division of places. 
It amounted to nothing more, and 
had no higher or worthier bond of 
union; and it literally perished under 
the universal odium of the country. 
The next coalition was when the 
leading members of the Whig party 
went over to Pitt’s Government in 
the time of the war, and supported 
in office the policy they pre- 
viously denounced. Here again the 
discredit was on the side of the 
Whigs. But upon this memorable 
occasion, both parties agreed upon 
the main questions that were before 


the country—the necessity of main- 
taining the war, and suppressing the 
revolutionary spirit of the day. 
There was only one — 
their councils—that which has been 
@ clog and embarrassment to all 
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peneeenten eae Tre- 
d; and that difficulty developed 
itself so formidably under the Admi- 
nistration of Lord Fitzwilliam, that 
the cabinet were obliged to recal 
him. 

No such misgivings arise in refer- 
ence to the present cabinet. There 
is no sacrifice of principle anywhere. 
The only points upon which differ- 
ences are likely to occur are purely 
speculative, and are not regarded 
by any member of the Government 
as interfering with the operations of 
the Ministry in their general policy. 
Even Ireland—the traditional ob- 
stacle—can hardly be said to pre- 
sent its usual difficulty to the new 
Government, which has already dis- 
persed the Brigade by detaching from 
them Keogh, Sadleir, and Lawless. 
We certainly have no expectation 
that Mr. Keogh or Mr. Sadleir will 
bring much additional weight or re- 
spectability to the Administration ; 
but their connexion with it will ulti- 
mately have the effect of destroying 
the most unnatural and suicidal con- 
federacy that ever a nation was in- 
flicted with. Of Mr. Sadleir, little 
is known to the public, either of his 
capacity or his politics; and Mr. 
Keogh has yet to make a parliamen- 
= character, and to efface the re- 
collection of some unpromising ante- 
cedents by the steadfastness and in- 
tegrity of his future career. It is 
curious enough that he began his 
political life as a Conservative and 
a member of the Carlton, that he 
acquired his first notoriety by with- 
drawing his name from the club, and 
entering into a violent opposition to 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and 
that he is now in office with some of 
the very men who framed that mea- 
sure. We do not recal these facta 
as a ground of censure; on the con- 
trary, we are disposed to consider 
them as landmarks in a hopeful 
progress towards more enlightened 
opinions. 

Our allusions to such manifesta- 
tions of the increasing tendency of 
men of all parties to forsake their 
narrow doctrines and devote their 
talents and energies to the common 
interests of the country, are not 
liable to misapprehension. We have 
dealt as sincerely and independently 
with the last Administration of the 
Whigs as with the Government of 
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Lord Derby. We protested against 
what was false and delusive and in- 
jurious in both. Of the two, Lord 

ohn Russell’s Government had 
more claims on popularity, but it 
forfeited them by its weakness and 
irresolution. at was wanted in 
his administration was firmness. 
There was too much hesitation and 
reserve, too much coquetry with the 
national interests ; it relied too much 
on personal influences and too little 
on public support. Professing a 
popular creed, it isolated itself from 
the people. It failed to inspire con- 
fidence. Deficient in vigour and 
decision, the country could not cal- 
culate on its movements. The wise 
old saw, that bad laws administered 
with certainty are better than the 
best laws administered with fickle- 
ness, was never more forcibly illus- 
trated. It lacked that credit which 
in commercial life makes a man’s 
bills good upon ’Change. Lord 
John Russell always promised more 
than he pee and sometimes 
performed what was inconsistent 
with his promises. All this flush 
of pledging and inconsistency of 


action is ee the grain of the 
c 


English character. The English 
people like a man to be in earnest 
and energetic, even in the wrong. 
It was this quality of indomitable 
resolution that secured the popu- 
larity and cemented the strength of 
Pitt's Government. The attribute 
of strength will always ensure con- 
fidence and respect; and it is this 
attribute that justifies the confidence 
the 7 le are disposed to place in 
Lord Aberdeen. The elements of 
which his Cabinet is composed com- 
bine the whole flower of our living 
statesmanship. The security we have 
for the conduct of the Government 
is the high character it has at stake. 
This is the best security any untried 
Government can offer —the onl 
security which can be accepted with 
perfect trust by the country. 

That the country has accepted it, 
and is ready to give a full and im- 
partial trial to the administration is 
abundantly proved by the results of 
the recent elections. With the ex- 
ception of the case of Mr. Sadleir— 
a case in all respects exceptional— 
every member of the House of 
Commons who has taken office 
under Lord Aberdeen has been re- 
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elected. Of these re-elections, the 
return of Mr. Gladstone is, in some 
significant points of view, the most 
important. The efforts that were 
made to displace him reflect indeli- 
ble disgrace upon the prime movers 
in them ; and not the least evidence 
of the discredit they have brought 
upon themselves is furnished by the 
humiliating fact that out of all Eng- 
land the only person they could find 
to oppose Mr. Gladstone was Mr. 
Dudley Perceval. We have no in- 
clination to speak of Mr. Perceval’s 
qualifications, but we cannot deny 
ourselves the honest satisfaction 
of congratulating the University 
on its escape from being represented 
by that gentleman. e will not 
make any comparisons between Mr. 
Perceval and Mr. Gladstone. It 
would be an insult to the common 
sense of our readers to set down on 
the one hand the crazy fanaticism 
which has not a single public service 
of any kind to repose upon, and on 
the other the distinguished career of 
one of the most accomplished and 
—— statesmen of our age. 

t is enough to know—enough in- 
deed to make us pause with wonder 
and alarm—that there could have 
been gathered out of the scattered 
constituency of the University so 
many votes united forthe purpose, not 
so much of returning Mr. Perceval, 
who was merely the stalking-horse 
of the movement for want of a better, 
as of throwing out Mr. Gladstone. 
To be proud of nurturing the tenets 
of the past, and of ignoring the pre- 
sent and the future, and not to be 
ashamed, in the nineteenth century, 
of asserting principles that would 
have been discreditable a hundred 
years ago, is a condition of degrada- 
tion which cannot be regarded in 
such a quarter without profound 
regret. The charge against Mr. 
Gladstone was that of having taken 
office under the present Administra- 
tion. It was not assumed that Mr. 
Gladstone had undergone any change 
of opinion. He was the same Mr. 
Gladstone in whom the University 
had heretofore gloried. But he had 
united himself with men from whom 
it was alleged he differed in prin- 
ciples. This was his crime. Now 
mark the consistency of the course 
pursued under this clear and delibe- 
rate indictment. In order to punish 
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Mr. Gladstone for the delinquency of 
which they accused him, his oppo- 
nents committed it themselves in a 
tenfold aggravated shape. Mr. Per- 
ceval, whose sole claim to the suf- 
frages of Oxford was his devotion to 
Low Church principles, was abso- 
lutely carried into the Universit 
on the shoulders of Puseyism! 
combination the most shameiess was 
entered into to give expression to 
the virtuous indignation which 
affected to regard with horror Mr. 
Gladstone’s junction with the liberal 
section of the Government. If it 
was wrong in him to unite with men 
who agreed with him on essentials, 
what shall be said of his opponents, 
who, to show their moral abhorrence 
of such a coalition, conspire against 
him with men who not only do not 
hold a single opinion in common, 
but who maintain doctrines as wide 
as the poles asunder ? 

The result is before the country ; 
and if it do not redeem the Uni- 
versity from the disgrace which these 

roceedings have brought upon her, 
it is, at least, sufficiently decisive to 
affirm the triumph of reason and 
justice. 


Mr. Gladstone’s course in public 
life represents emphatically, and by 
an illustrious example, that onward 
progress out of the restraints of 

arty into the freedom of an en- 
arged and rational policy, which we 
believe to be the prominent charac- 


teristic of the times. As a states- 
man, looking to the urgent wants of 
the country, to the expansion of our 
institutions and the improvement of 
the condition of the people, mnie, 
intellectually, and physically, he 
has latterly brought his mind to 
bear practically on the work of legis- 
lation. He has passed through the 
stages of inquiry and speculation, 
and his convictions are clear and 
fixed. He has not undergone any 
vacillations, he has merely advanced 
with the age; and his joining an 
Administration in which party dis- 
tinctions are obliterated is the 
noblest act of a life distinguished 
beyond most others by its gravity 
and conscientiousness. 

e Administration must be 
judged by its measures. Consoli- 
dated by the union of men who are 
pledged to a liberal policy, its influ- 
ence will depend upon the vigour 
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and integrity with which it fulfils 
its mission. We have no appre- 
hension of the results. The warn- 
inys of the last eighteen months, 
which witnessed the fall of two ad- 
ministrations from opposite causes, 
will not be lost upon Lord Abeedeen 
and his colleagues. They know the 
conditions upon which they have 
been entrusted with power, and we 
cannot suppose it to be within the 
range of probability that under an 
conceivable circumstances they will 
forget or evade them. There never 
was a moment in the history of the 
country when a fairer opportunity 
was opened for establishing the au- 
thority of a government supported 
by public opinion, and for termi- 
nating that unprincipled conflict of 
parties to which the interests of the 
country have hitherto been sacrificed. 
Who amongst us cares for Whig 
or Tory ? Of what consequence is it 
to the people of England under 
what denomination this or that 
section chooses to take up its position 
on the cross benches? Weare sick 
of hearing of these floating masses 
that every now and then move across 
the house from one side to the other, 
ready to turn the majorities upon 
insignificant crotchets and factious 
objects. The new administration 
commands a sufficient influence 
to enable them to crush all re- 
sistance of this kind. But they 
must be prompt, energetic, and 
above all, sincere. The country is 
prepared to sustain them; but they 
must justify its confidence by making 
the speediest and wisest use of their 
opportunities. 

al questions wait to be legis- 
lated upon, and much lost time 
must be made up without delay. A 
whole year has been wasted in giving 
Lord Derby the means of provin 
to the world that Protection is de 
and buried. We have got rid of 
that impediment. It can never be 
raised again. There is no longer 
the shadow of an excuse for suffering 
a single night to be devoted to a 
discussion on principles which are 
ratified by the universal verdict of 
the country, and which even the 
Quarterly Review admits to be be- 
yond the pale of dispute. The 
course is clear for the introduction 
of practical measures of reformnd 
improvement. Even the word re- 
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form has no longer any terrors for 
sensitive Conservatives. Tiey know 
that the country has made giant 
strides in intelligence ; that the dif- 
fusion of education through a thou- 
sand new channels has lifted up the 
population toa higher sense of their 
sights and responsibilities ; that the 
chimeras of Chartism have vanished ; 
and that the aristocracy, descending 
from its cold and barren heights, is 
mixing with the people, and aiding 
them by its presence and its most 
salutary exertions in the promotion 
of their comforts and their pleasures. 
They know what has been done, and 
is doing, in mechanics’ institutes, 
in free libraries, and in literary and 
scientific societies, cheapening and 
popularizing every description of 
useful and civilizing knowledge. 
They know that the old prejudices 
which so long kept the higher and 
lower orders apart are giving way 
before kindlier impulses, and that 
classes which formerly looked upon 
each other with distrust and repug- 
nance, are drawn closer every day b 
the active desire manifested on all 
sides to advance the common pro- 
sperity and elevate the industrial 
aims of the country. It is 
surely an irresistible corollary 
from these circumstances, that a 
reform in the representation, adapt- 
ing itself to the altered state of 
things, must follow, sooner or 
later. The machinery that worked 
well fifty years ago, has ceased to be 
applicable now. But the reform 
that is needed to-day is not a reform 
of a theoretical character. To be 
effective and real, we may even say 
to be popular, it must be thoroughly 
practical, shaping itself to obvious 
exigencies, and cancelling those 
anomalies which previous reforms 
had left untouched. It is understood 
that Lord John Russell is pledged 
to a Reform Bill. Of course, it will 
be exposed to much cavil, and, no 
doubt, to extensive alterations. A 
reform bill, like a budget, can never 
be framed so felicitously as to please 
everybody. But that is a minor 
consideration. The recognition of 
the necessity of moulding our re- 
presentation to the changes that are 
going on with such prodigious ra- 
idity around us, with whatever dif- 
Boulties of detail it may be encum- 
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bered, will rally round the Govern- 
ment a large amount of popular 
support. 

e financial plans of the new 
Ministry will, probably, be the final 
test of their stability. It will not 
be forgotten that Mr. Disraeli was 
shipwrecked on his Budget; and 
every item of the forthcoming pro- 
ject will be scrutinized in no very 
friendly spirit. For this they must 
be prepared ; but they have the ad- 
vantage of a fatal example of com- 
promise and incoherency before 
them, and will turn it to account. 
It is certain, at least, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s introduction of the 
Budget will not present any contra- 
diction to the Budget itself ; that he 
will not divert attention from the 
actual propositions he intends to 
submit to Parliament, by traversing 
a variety of independent theories ; 
and that, having no particular in- 
terests to propitiate, being ham- 
— by no class obligations, and 
ooking only to the maintenance of 
the national credit, he is not very 
likely to tamper with what is sound 
and prosperous in the existing sys- 
tem of taxation, for the sake of 
carrying some unavowed object b 
crooked and indirect means. We 
have a right to expect that his 
Budget will stand upon plain and 
intelligible principles, and that it 
will reflect, in its simplicity and 
unity, the character of its own mind. 

The one paramount duty of the 
administration to the country is the 
preservation of union amongst them- 
selves. The first internal division 
will be the herald of dissolution. A 
compact opposition is already armed 
and watching its opportunity. The 
Conservatives have made up their 

uarrel, and are sworn to do battle 
or ‘our institutions.’ The count 
cannot be deceived by watchwo 
about Protestantism and the Church, 
Democracy and Revolution; but 
these are telling war cries if the 
enemy against whom they are 
shouted should happen to betray 
any weakness or disorder in their 
camp. Let the Ministry only ex- 
hibit as strong a determination to 
combine for the public good, as the 
Conservatives exhibit to conspire 
against the Government, and the 
issue cannot be doubtful. 





